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Abstract  of  Dissertation  Presented  to  the  Graduate  School 
of  the  University  of  Florida  in  Partial  Fulfillment  of  the 
Requirements  for  the  Degree  of  Doctor  or  Education 

FACTORS  TFIAT  SUPPORT  AND  IMPEDE  FULL  INSTITUTIONALIZATION  OF 

THE  MIDDLE  SCHOOL  CONCEPT 

By 

Barbara  Lathrop  Bush 
December  1999 

Chairman:  Phillip  A.  Clark 

Major  Department:  Educational  Leadership,  Policy,  and  Foundations 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  identify  the  factors  that  support  or  impede  the 
full  institutionalization  of  the  middle  school  concept.  Case  study  research  was  employed 
with  descriptive  methods  of  data  collection.  Middle  School  A was  selected  as  the 
bounded  unit  since  (a)  the  middle  school  concept  had  been  in  effect  for  12  years,  (b)  a 
cadre  of  faculty  members  had  been  on  site  since  implementation  of  middle  school  reform, 
and  (c)  the  student  body  had  been  recognized  for  academic  achievement.  Three  questions 
directed  the  research. 

1 . Which  exemplary  middle  school  practices  have  been  successfully  implemented  in 
Middle  School  A in  the  years  since  it  opened? 

2.  Which  of  these  exemplary  practices  continue  to  be  successfully  implemented  in 
Middle  School  A?  What  support  factors  have  enabled  these  practices  to  continue? 
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3.  Which  of  these  exemplary  practices  have  been  discontinued  at  Middle  School  A? 
What  support  factors  were  discontinued  to  allow  this  to  happen? 

Interviews  and  observations  were  held  while  documents  and  written  reports  were 
reviewed  over  a 5-month  period  in  the  1998-1999  school  year.  Categorical  coding  and 
analysis  were  employed  using  a computerized,  textual,  data-base  manager.  Data  were  first 
sorted  by  codes  referencing  the  eight  exemplary  middle  school  practices  identified  in  the 
literature  review.  Data  were  re-coded  based  on  patterns  of  supporting  and  impeding 
factors  that  emerged. 

Factors  found  most  influential  included  (a)  dedicated  faculty  members, 

(b)  school-based  administrative  support,  (c)  practices  mandated  and  supported  by  the 
state  and/or  school  district,  and  (d)  students’  needs  and  attitudes.  Factors  found  most 
impeding  included  (a)  teacher  resistance;  (b)  lack  of  training;  (c)  time  management; 

(d)  accountability  issues,  curriculum  standards,  and  mandates  from  the  state  and/or 
county;  (e)  negative  student  behavior;  (f)  class  size;  and  (g)  changes  in  school-based 
leadership. 

This  research  is  important  as  it  will  aid  middle  school  administrators  to  recognize 
the  factors  influencing  the  full  institutionalization  of  the  practices  of  an  exemplary  middle 
school.  School-based  middle  school  leaders  will  be  able  to  develop  strategies  to  reduce  or 
eliminate  conditions  that  impede  this  progress.  District-level  administrators  will  be  able  to 
proactively  create  strategies  that  apply  supporting  factors  as  new  middle  school  facilities 
are  being  established. 
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CHAPTER  1 
INTRODUCTION 


Early  adolescents  are  in  a multitransitional  stage  of  life.  They  go  through  puberty  , 

begin  to  identify  more  with  peers  than  family,  develop  the  ability  to  think  abstractly,  and 

transfer  from  the  primarily  self-contained  environment  found  in  the  elementary  school  to 

the  larger  impersonal  secondary  school.  It  is  at  this  time  early  adolescents  start  making 

long-lasting  personal  and  educational  decisions  (Hargreaves,  Earl.  & Ryan.  1996). 

Most  researchers  (e.g..  George  & Alexander,  1993;  Scales,  1996:  Stevenson.  1992; 

Toepftr.  1992;  Wavering,  1995)  identify  early  adolescence  as  occurring  during  ages  10 

through  14  or  10  through  15.  The  ages  are  more  approximate  than  exact  since  no  two 

children  enter  early  adolescence  at  the  same  time  or  progress  at  an  equal  rate  (Milgram, 

1992).  'The  central  difficulty  encountered  in  describing  young  adolescents  is  that 

although  some  generalizations  may  be  made  about  selected  dimensions  of  change  they 

undergo,  there  is  no  typical  youngster”  (Stevenson,  1992,  p.  10).  Dorman,  Lipsitz,  and 

Verner  (1985)  summarized  adolescent  growth  and  development  with  the  following: 

Early  adolescence  is  a time  of  rapid  growth  and  change  as  young  people 
begin  the  physical  and  social  transition  from  childhood  to  adulthood. 

Socially,  young  adolescents  begin  to  separate  from  their  parents,  test  their 
developing  sense  of  autonomy,  establish  close  peer  relationships,  and 
reach  out  beyond  the  family  to  connect  with  a larger  social  sphere.  They 
also  begin  to  develop  the  cognitive  ability'  to  think  abstractly,  to  think 
seriously  about  their  personal  futures  in  relation  to  their  social  context,  and 
to  reflect  on  social  and  personal  values  and  motives.  These  changes  come 
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at  different  times  and  at  different  rates,  thus  creating  the  notorious 
diversity  of  this  age  group,  (p.  45) 

Early  adolescents,  Toepfer  (1992)  found,  “live  through  the  most  serious  and 
traumatic  changes  that  we  humans  ever  experience”  (p.  217).  The  physical  changes  that 
occur  due  to  the  onset  of  puberty  are  both  external  and  internal.  Height  and  weight 
increase  due  to  bone  growth  and  hormonal  surges  from  the  pituitary  gland  (George  & 
Alexander,  1993).  Research  shows  children  in  the  throes  of  early  adolescence  are 
experiencing  changes  in  cognitive  growth  and  puberty  as  well  as  becoming  sexually  and 
psychologically  aware.  These  children  are  also  more  self-aware  (Carnegie  Council  on 
Adolescent  Development,  1995). 

Middle  school  philosophy  correlates  with  the  developmental  needs  of  the  middle 

school  students.  All  students  at  this  critical  age  need  structure  and  clear  limits  to 

counteract  the  natural  changes  they  are  weathering. 

Young  adolescents  face  significant  turning  points.  For  many  youth  10  to 
15  years  old,  early  adolescence  offers  opportunities  to  choose  a path 
toward  a productive  and  fulfilling  life.  For  many  others,  it  represents  their 
last  best  chance  to  avoid  a diminished  future.  (Carnegie  Council  on 
Adolescent  Development,  1989,  p.  8) 

Hargreaves  et  al.  (1996)  stressed  the  following: 

As  they  face  what  is  for  them,  their  first  major  “identity  crises,”  young 
people  need  clear  information,  direction  and  extensive  yet  low-key 
support  so  they  can  develop  a positive  self-concept,  adjust  to  profound 
personal  changes  and  acquire  the  coping  skills,  independence  and  critical 
judgment  required  to  take  their  place  in  the  large  community,  (p.  54) 

Middle  level  schools  serving  early  adolescents’  unique  needs  should  prepare 

students  for  adolescence,  allow  ample  opportunities  for  exploration  of  interests,  and 
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provide  general  education  (Alexander,  1970;  George  & Alexander,  1993).  In  their  book 
The  Exemplary  Middle  School.  George  and  Alexander  (1993)  synthesized  over  30  years 
of  research  and  lists  of  desirable  middle  school  characteristics  proposed  by  advocates  of 
middle  level  education.  Their  choices  of  significant  characteristics  that  make  a middle 
school  exemplary,  as  gleaned  from  the  extensive  information,  were  as  follows: 

1 . The  primary  focus  of  the  middle  school  should  be  on  the  learners  in  these 
schools,  usually  about  ages  10-14  and  having  the  many  unique  needs  and 
interests  of  early  adolescents. 

2.  Middle  school  planning  should  recognize  as  fully  as  possible  historical 
factors  in  the  development  of  this  school  and  level,  and  its  rationale  and 
desired  characteristics. 

3.  The  middle  school  curriculum  should  include  provision  for  its  three  basic 
domains  or  areas:  personal  development,  continued  learning  skills,  and 
basic  knowledge  areas. 

4.  Current  information  from  theory,  practice,  and  research  as  to  instructional 
methodology  should  be  utilized  fully  in  every  middle  school  and 
classroom. 

5.  The  middle  school  should  provide  an  adequate  guidance  program  with 
special  attention  to  types  and  plans  for  teacher-based  guidance. 

6.  An  interdisciplinary  team  organization  is  characteristic  of  an  effective 
middle  school. 

7.  Exemplary  middle  schools  can  and  should  utilize  appropriate  means  of 
grouping  students. 

8.  Flexible  scheduling  and  various  types  of  space  utilization  should  be 
planned  for  each  middle  school  for  its  maximum  effectiveness. 

9.  Exemplary  middle  schools  depend  upon  effective  planning  and 
implementation. 

10.  Every  middle  school  takes  on  the  characteristics  of  its  leadership,  (p.  52) 
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Although  the  first  call  to  reorganize  secondary  education  was  made  in  1888  in  an 
effort  to  promote  earlier  college  preparatory  work  (Lounsbury,  1992),  middle  level 
education’s  formal  history  spans  approximately  9 decades  (Allen,  Splittgerber,  & 
Manning,  1993;  Seghers,  1995).  The  first  middle  level  school  was  established  in  1909  in 
Columbus,  Ohio  (Brough,  1995;  Clark  & Clark,  1993;  Eichhorn,  1991;  Lounsbury,  1992). 
Middle  level  schools  in  the  early  20th  century,  called  junior  high  schools,  were  created  as 
an  answer  to  concerns  about  high  levels  of  dropouts.  In  addition,  the  need  for  a 
transitional  school  between  the  elementary  school  and  high  school  was  supported  by  the 
research  of  psychologists  in  the  early  1900s.  Educators  recognized  that  adolescence,  a 
time  of  many  changes  according  to  psychologists,  was  a critical  time  to  educate  future 
citizens  in  a developmentally  appropriate  manner  (Clark  & Clark,  1993;  Oakes,  Quartz, 
Gong.  Guiton,  & Lipton,  1 993). 

As  the  years  progressed,  the  number  of  junior  high  schools  rose,  and  by  the  late 
1940s  the  separate  junior  high  and  the  separate  high  school  was  the  common  organization 
of  secondary  education  (Lounsbury.  1992).  However,  the  junior  high  was  in  reality  just  a 
miniature  high  school,  and  in  the  1960s  “an  increasing  number  of  educators  were  calling 
for  reorganization  of  the  grades  of  the  j unior  high  school”  (Clark  & Clark,  1993,  p.  450). 
Few  junior  high  schools  recognized  the  correlation  between  the  emerging  adolescent  and  a 
need  for  a special  delivery  system  (George  & Alexander,  1993;  George  & Oldaker,  1985; 
George  & Shewev,  1993). 

In  1963  William  Alexander,  referred  to  as  the  father  of  middle  school,  called  for  a 


refocus  on  the  needs  of  the  early  adolescent  during  the  Cornell  University  Junior  High 
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Conference  held  in  Ithaca.  New  York  (George  & Alexander,  1993).  Since  then,  the  number 
of  middle  schools  has  increased  significantly.  The  first  census  of  middle  schools  taken 
during  1 965-1966  identified  499  existing  middle  schools.  As  of  1993  there  are  more  than 
12,000  middle  schools  (McEwin,  Dickinson,  & Jenkins,  1996). 

Unfortunately,  not  all  middle  schools  were  established  with  the  intent  to  reform 
middle  level  education.  In  the  1960s,  reorganization  to  middle  schools  was  often  used  to 
expedite  the  desegregation  of  existing  high  schools  and  elementary  schools  or  avoid 
financial  hardship  as  schools  became  overcrowded.  Release  of  A Nation  at  Risk:  The 
Imperative  for  Educational  Reform  (National  Commission  on  Excellence  in  Education. 

1 983)  intensified  the  changeover  to  middle  schools  across  the  nation  in  the  next  decade 
(George  & Alexander,  1 993).  This  report  recommended  five  areas  of  improvement  in 
education.  One  area  that  impacted  the  ninth  grade  of  junior  high  was  the  need  for  more 
rigorous  standards  for  graduation  (Gardner,  1984).  Since  ninth  grade  is  considered  the  first 
year  of  high  school  in  many  states,  school  districts  moved  ninth-grade  programs  to  high 
school  campuses  (George  & Alexander,  1993). 

An  awareness  of  the  special  characteristics  and  needs  of  early  adolescence 
developed  regardless  of  the  reasons  for  the  reorganization  to  middle  schools  (Clark  & 
Clark,  1993).  The  Carnegie  Council  on  Adolescent  Development  in  1989  released  a 
significant  milestone  of  the  middle  school  movement  (Brough,  1995;  George  & Alexander, 
1993;  Reed  & Russell,  1995).  The  report.  Turning  Points:  Preparing  American  Youth  for 
the  2D1  Century  (Carnegie  Council,  1989)  posited,  “A  volatile  mismatch  exists  between 
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the  organization  and  curriculum  of  middle  grade  schools  and  the  intellectual  and  emotional 
needs  of  young  adolescents”  (p.  8). 

The  Carnegie  task  force  made  the  following  recommendations  for  middle  school 
education: 

1 . Create  small  communities  for  learning. 

2.  Teach  a core  academic  program. 

3.  Ensure  success  for  all  students. 

4.  Empower  teachers  and  administrators  to  make  decisions  about  the  experiences 
of  middle  grade  students. 

5.  Staff  middle  grade  schools  with  teachers  who  are  expert  at  teaching 
adolescents. 

6.  Improve  academic  performance  through  fostering  the  health  and  fitness  of 
young  adolescents. 

7.  Reengage  families  in  the  education  of  young  adolescents. 

8.  Connect  schools  with  communities  (Carnegie  Council,  1989,  p.  9) 

Since  the  emergence  of  middle  schools  in  the  1960s,  the  middle  school  concept  has 
been  the  subject  of  various  research  efforts.  Van  Zandt  and  Totten  (1995)  identified  three 
stages  in  middle  school  research:  (a)  the  descriptive  stage,  (b)  the  prescriptive  stage,  and 
(c)  the  efficacy  stage.  During  the  descriptive  stage  researchers  focused  on  identifying  the 
cognitive,  physical,  social,  and  emotional  needs  specific  to  early  adolescents. 

The  prescriptive  stage  of  middle  level  research  involved  determining  the 
organizational,  methodological,  and  instructional  changes  needed  for  a middle  school  to  be 
developmentally  responsive  (Van  Zandt  & Totten,  1995).  The  first  comprehensive 
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national  study  of  middle  schools  and  their  characteristics  was  conducted  during  the  1 967- 
1968  school  year.  Since  that  time,  several  follow-up  studies  have  been  made  with  the 
most  recent  conducted  during  the  1992-1993  school  year  (McEwin  et  al.,  1996).  These 
studies  have  documented  desirable  characteristics.  George  and  Shewey  (1993) 
synthesized  from  such  lists  what  they  felt  were  the  “final  national  consensus  on  the 
desirable  characteristics  of  middle  level  schools”  (p.  26).  The  list  included 
(a)  interdisciplinary  team  organization,  (b)  advisory  programs,  (c)  flexible  scheduling  and 
grouping,  (d)  enriched  curriculum  experiences,  (e)  broadened  opportunities  for  student 
recognition  and  success,  (f)  more  active  instruction  and  learning,  (g)  articulation  to  schools 
above  and  below,  (h)  shared  decision  making,  and  (i)  parent  and  community  involvement 
(p.  26). 

Researchers  have  investigated  the  grade  levels  appropriate  for  middle  schools  and 
whether  the  middle  level  schools  should  be  named  middle  schools  or  junior  high  schools. 
This  research  stage  also  included  the  comparison  of  academic  growth  of  students  in  the 
middle  school  with  those  in  the  junior  high  school.  According  to  Cawelti  (1988)  much  of 
the  research  has  not  proven  growth  of  student  achievement  in  the  middle  school  setting. 
However,  the  middle  school  is  conducive  to  the  achievement  of  other  goals  early 
adolescents  feel  important  in  the  affective  domain  (Cawelti,  1988). 

The  third  and  current  stage  of  middle  level  research  is  the  efficacy  stage  (Van 
Zandt  & Totten,  1995).  Various  researchers  in  different  parts  of  the  nation  have 
attempted  to  establish  the  relationship  between  the  middle  school  concept  and  student 
achievement,  self-concept,  and  school  climate.  Cummings  (1984)  evaluated  the  middle 
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school  program  in  Greater  Clark  County,  Indiana,  and  reported  that  the  middle  school 
program  had  aided  in  improved  achievement  levels  for  eighth-grade  students  as  well  as 
satisfactory  basic  skill  development  and  proficiencies.  Improved  positive  student  attitude 
and  self-concepts  concerning  school  experiences  were  found.  Stefanich,  Wills,  and  Buss 
(1991)  reported  that  students  on  interdisciplinary  teams  in  Iowa  middle  schools  have 
higher  self-esteem  than  those  not  on  interdisciplinary  teams.  After  examining  the 
relationship  between  the  middle  school  concept  and  students’  self-concepts  and 
perceptions  of  their  school  climate,  Warren  (1993)  concluded  that  students  on 
interdisciplinary  teams  with  common  planning  time  for  teachers  had  higher  self-concepts 
as  well  as  positive  perceptions  of  their  school  climate. 

The  most  intensive  longitudinal  study  of  middle  schools,  the  Project  on  High 
Performance  Learning  Communities,  is  ongoing  through  four  middle-grades  reform  efforts. 
Three  of  the  reforms  are  statewide  efforts:  the  Illinois  Middle  Grades  Network  through 
the  Association  of  Illinois  Middle  Level  Schools,  the  Middle  Grades  Improvement 
Program  in  Indiana  supported  by  Lilly  Endowment  Inc.,  and  the  Middle  Start  Initiative  in 
Michigan  supported  by  the  W.K.  Kellogg  Foundation.  The  fourth  reform  effort  is  a 
national  initiative.  The  Middle  Grade  School  State  Policy  Initiative  supported  by 
Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York  (Lipsitz,  Jackson,  & Meyer-Austin,  1997). 

Before  analyzing  the  relationship  between  middle  school  practices  and  student 
performance  and  well-being,  researchers  with  the  Project  of  High  Performance  Learning 
Communities  first  defined  the  level  of  implementation  of  the  eight  principles  of  Turning 
Points  (Carnegie  Council,  1 989).  Thus  far,  the  data  show  the  following: 
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Reforms  implemented  independently  of  one  another  are  likely  to  produce 
little  or  no  significant  rise  in  student  achievement,  especially  for 
disadvantaged  youth.  Not  until  a critical  mass  of  reforms  is  in  place  and 
operating  together  in  an  integrated  manner  do  significant  positive  changes 
in  student  outcomes  occur.  (Lipsitz  et  al.,  1997,  p.  519) 

The  state  of  Florida  acknowledged  that  certain  developmental  tasks  needed  to  be 

mastered  by  students  in  fourth  through  eighth  grades  if  the  students  were  to  complete 

high  school  successfully.  The  state  legislature  passed  the  Progress  in  Middle  Childhood 

Education  (PRIME)  law  in  1984  with  the  intent  to  fund  the  development  of  research- 

based  middle  school  programs  (George  & Alexander,  1993).  Following  funding  in  1985 

many  Florida  school  districts  reorganized  their  junior  highs  into  middle  schools.  Under 

PRIME,  state  law  mandated  that  middle  school  organizations  include  interdisciplinary 

teams  of  teachers,  small  group  guidance,  exploratory  experiences,  and  specific  curriculum 

requirements  (Irvin  & Shockley,  1993).  George  and  Alexander  (1993)  credited  PRIME 

with  positively  affecting  middle  level  education  in  Florida. 

In  Florida,  schools  organized  with  grades  6-8  are  numerous,  while  those 
with  grades  7-9  are  disappearing.  Advisoiy  programs,  interdisciplinary 
teams,  common  planning  times,  and  a careful  articulation  with  elementary 
and  high  school  programs  are  now  much  more  frequently  present  in  middle 
level  schools  in  Florida,  (p.  34) 

In  1989  PRIME  was  revised  to  be  an  entitlement  to  fund  categorically  districts  that  could 
document  implementation  and  progress  in  middle  school  education.  In  1991 
Accountabilitv/Blueprint  2000  legislation  which  supports  site-based  management  was 
enacted,  and  PRIME  legislation  was  placed  in  abeyance  (Irvin  & Shockley,  1993). 

Leaders  of  one  central  Florida  school  district  recognized  that  a different  way  of 
educating  students  in  the  developmental  years  during  ages  10  to  14  was  necessary.  Its 
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restructuring  of  the  traditional  junior  high  schools  into  middle  schools  was  not 
implemented  to  solve  budgetary  problems  or  to  alleviate  overcrowding  but  to  meet  the 
unique  needs  of  the  eariy  adolescents  (D.  W.  Sapp,  personal  communication,  October  1, 
1997).  Although  school  districts  in  various  parts  of  the  United  States  began  supplanting 
junior  high  schools  with  middle  schools  as  early  as  the  1960s,  this  school  district  in 
central  Florida  that  includes  the  metropolitan  area  of  a popular  beach  community  and 
surrounding  towns  first  implemented  middle  schools  in  1986. 

The  county  started  with  a pilot  school  and  methodically  transposed  all  its  junior 
high  schools  to  middle  schools  over  a period  of  5 years.  The  second  school  (a  rural 
junior/senior  high  school)  to  adopt  the  middle  school  concept  did  so  for  its  seventh  and 
eighth  graders  in  1987.  After  2 years  of  success  at  the  pilot  school  three  additional 
schools  in  the  western  section  of  the  county  changed  in  1988.  The  four  middle  schools 
located  in  the  northeast  and  middle-east  part  of  the  county  followed  in  1990.  In  1991  the 
tenth  middle  school  opened  as  the  only  county  school  structurally  designed  as  a middle 
school. 

All  middle  schools  in  this  central  Florida  county  have  an  8-period  day  that 
includes  an  advisor-advisement  time,  core  curriculum  classes  in  math,  reading,  English, 
social  studies,  and  science  as  well  as  daily  offerings  of  exploratory  subjects  and  daily 
physical  education.  The  schools  are  organized  into  grade-level  houses  with  an 
administrator  and  guidance  counselor;  the  houses  are  divided  into  interdisciplinary  teams 
of  teachers  with  common  planning  time  and  flexible  block  scheduling.  All  students 
participate  in  the  intramural  program,  and  special  interest  groups  are  developed  through 
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the  enhancement  (advisor-advisee)  program.  Articulations  between  elementary  schools 
and  middle  schools  and  articulations  between  middle  schools  and  high  schools  are  held 
yearly.  Parent  and  community  involvement  is  promoted.  The  intent  is  to  be 
developmentally  responsive  and  educate  the  whole  child. 

Statement  of  the  Problem 

Middle  school  reform  has  been  in  existence  since  the  1960s.  Many  schools  have 

changed  from  junior  high  to  middle  school.  Russell  (1994)  noted  the  following: 

Although  some  schools  are  named  middle  level  schools  rather  than  junior 
high  schools,  they  may  not  differ  programmatically  from  the  more 
traditional  junior  high  schools,  which  tend  to  operate  much  like  mini-high 
schools.  Consequently,  identifying  the  extent  to  which  implementation  of 
middle  level  programming  has  actually  taken  place  needs  to  be  an 
important  part  of  any  research  or  evaluation  attempt,  (p.  94) 

Changing  the  organization  alone  will  not  better  middle  school  students’  educational 

experience;  steps  must  be  taken  to  ensure  that  the  implemented  programs  are  functioning 

as  desired  (Clark  & Clark,  1993;  Mason,  1995).  Simply  housing  grades  6 through  8 in  a 

separate  school  does  not  ensure  developmentally  appropriate  schooling  for  early 

adolescents  (Cawelti,  1988;  Cummings,  1984)  Middle  schools  must  sustain  the  changes 

made  during  restructuring  and  move  forward  by  focusing  on  curriculum,  instruction,  and 

assessment.  Lipsitz,  Mizell,  Jackson,  and  Meyer-Austin  (1997)  “are  frankly  concerned 

that  despite  their  heavy  investment  in  middie-grades  reform,  many  schools  have  not 

progressed  beyond  the  stage  of  changing  climate”  (p.  535). 

The  pilot  middle  school  in  a central  Florida  school  district  has  operated  under  the 

middle  school  concept  for  12  years.  Twenty-one  teachers  currently  assigned  to  the  school 


were  teaching  there  when  it  transitioned  from  a junior  high  school  to  a middle  school.  This 
school  and  the  21  teachers  provided  the  researcher  with  the  opportunity  to  identify  the 
factors  supporting  and  impeding  full  institutionalization  of  the  middle  school  concept. 

Purpose  of  the  Study 

The  purpose  of  this  research  was  to  identify  the  factors  that  support  and  impede 
full  institutionalization  of  the  middle  school  concept.  Specifically,  this  study  addressed 
the  following  questions: 

1 . Which  exemplary'  middle  school  practices  have  been  successfully  implemented  in 
Middle  School  A in  the  years  since  it  opened9 

2.  Which  of  these  exemplary  practices  continue  to  be  successfully  implemented  in 
Middle  School  A?  What  support  factors  have  enabled  these  practices  to  continue? 

3.  Which  of  these  exemplary'  practices  have  been  discontinued  at  Middle  School  A? 
What  support  factors  were  discontinued  to  allow  this  to  happen? 

Glossary  of  Terms 

Advisory  class  is  a regularly  scheduled  period  each  day /week  in  which  students 
interact  with  peers/teachers  about  both  personal  and  school-related  concerns  (Forte  & 
Schurr,  1993). 

Active  instruction  is  the  use  of  teaching  strategies  that  meet  students'  varying 
developmental  needs  and  learning  styles  such  as  cooperative  learning,  critical  thinking, 
team  teaching,  computer  assisted  instruction,  and  use  of  manipulatives  (George  & 
Shewey,  1993). 

Common  planning  time  is  a scheduled  time  during  the  regular  school  day  for 
interdisciplinary  teams  to  plan  collaborative!)'  (Warren,  1993). 
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Exploratory  opportunities  are  regularly  scheduled  curriculum  experiences  designed 
to  help  students  discover  and/or  examine  learning  related  to  their  needs,  aptitudes,  and 
interests  (Forte  & Schurr,  1993). 

Flexible  scheduling  is  the  ability  of  the  interdisciplinary  teams  to  adjust  the 
schedule  to  the  students’  needs  on  a daily,  weekly,  monthly,  quarterly,  or  semester  basis. 

Grade-level  houses  are  found  at  each  grade  level  and  are  generally  composed  of 
two  to  four  interdisciplinary  teams  of  students/teachers,  at  least  one  guidance  counselor, 
and  an  administrator  referred  to  as  a house  leader. 

Interdisciplinary  team  is  a small  group  of  teachers  from  two  to  five  academic 
disciplines  who  share  the  responsibility  for  planning,  teaching,  and  evaluating  a common 
group  of  students  (Warren,  1993). 

Intramurals  are  athietic  activities  held  generally  within  the  school  day  that  provide 
a time  for  all  students  on  a middle  school  campus  to  participate  regardless  of  athletic 
ability  (Forte  & Schurr,  1 993). 

Junior  high  school  is  a transitional  school,  often  with  a departmental  organization 
usually  organized  in  a 7-8  or  7-9  grade  configuration  (Warren,  1 993 ). 

Middle  school  is  a transitional  school  “planned  and  operated  as  separate  schools 
to  serve  the  educational  needs  of  students  usually  enrolled  in  grades  6-8  or  5-8  and  10-14 
years  of  age,  building  on  the  elementary  and  leading  toward  high  school”  (George  & 
Alexander,  1993,  p.  28). 

Middle  school  components  include  the  desirable  characteristics  of  a 
developmentally  responsive  middle  school  such  as  interdisciplinary  team  organization, 
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advisory  program,  exploratory  program,  developmentally  appropriate  teaching  strategies, 
flexible  scheduling  and  grouping,  broadened  opportunities  for  student  recognition  and 
success,  articulation  to  schools  above  and  below,  shared  decision  making,  and  parent  and 
community  involvement. 

Middle  school  philosophy  is  student-centered  rather  than  subject-centered  based 
on  the  unique  needs — physical,  psychological,  intellectual,  social — of  the  young 
adolescent  (Forte  & Schurr,  1993). 

Pre-  and  early  adolescence  is  that  period  of  time  that  starts  just  before  puberty 
and  extends  through  the  early  stages  of  adolescence  (ages  10-15)  and  involves  physical, 
social,  intellectual,  emotional,  sexual,  moral,  and  psychological  changes  (George  & 
Alexander,  1993). 

Service  learning  is  the  inclusion  of  serv  ice  with  instruction  to  promote  academic 
achievement,  competence,  self-confidence,  and  self-esteem  (Follman,  Watkins,  & Wilkes, 
1994). 

Shared  decision  making  is  when  the  faculty  and  staff  work  together  to  design  and 
implement  appropriate  policies  and  programs  through  such  forums  as  team  meetings, 
team  leader  meetings,  team  council  meetings,  and  school  improvement  meetings  (George  & 
Alexander,  1993). 

Specially  trained  teachers  have  an  understanding  of  the  middle  school  child's 
developmental  needs,  age-appropriate  practices,  cultural  differences,  and  research  on 
middle  level  education  (Carnegie  Council,  1989;  Clark  & Clark.  1993;  George  & 


Alexander.  1993) 
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Student  achievement  is  an  increase  in  student’s  knowledge  base  and  is  most  often 
judged  by  grade  point  average  and  test  scores. 

Delimitations  and  Limitations  of  the  Study 

The  following  delimitations  and  limitations  of  the  study  are  specified. 
Delimitations 

The  study  was  delimited  by  geographical  restrictions  to  one  school  located  in  a 
midsize  county  in  central  Florida.  The  subjects  interviewed  and  observed  were  faculty 
employed  at  the  site.  Sampling  was  nonrandom.  Participants  were  identified  based  on 
length  of  association  with  the  school  and  knowledge  of  its  climate. 

High  performance  data  were  limited  to  standardized  test  scores.  Test  scores  from 
the  California  Test  of  Basic  Skills  (CTBS),  Florida  Writing  Assessment,  and  the  Florida 
Comprehensive  Assessment  Test  (FCAT)  were  examined. 

Limitations 

The  data  in  this  study  were  collected  employing  qualitative  case  study  techniques 
of  interviewing,  observation,  and  data  analyses.  Before  assessing  the  general  izabili  tv  of 
the  findings,  the  reader  must  assess  how  closely  the  description  of  this  case  matches  the 
new  situation  (Merriam,  1998). 

Data  on  discipline  and  levels  of  implementation  were  limited  by  nature  to  those 
opinions  and  perceptions  of  the  chosen  respondents  during  the  1996-1997,  1997-1998. 
and  1998-1999  academic  years.  Data  were  collected  from  teachers  for  the  purpose  of 
evaluating  the  effectiveness  of  the  middle  school  organization  and  discipline.  The>  may 
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not  represent  the  perspectives  of  administrators,  parents,  students,  or  other  members  of 
the  school  community. 

Significance  of  the  Study 

For  many  early  adolescents  the  middle  school  concept  provides  a developmentally 
appropriate  education.  Since  middle-grades  reform  emerged  in  the  1960s,  many  junior  high 
schools  have  been  restructured  into  middle  schools.  Middle  school  research  has  emerged 
through  three  stages:  (a)  the  descriptive  stage,  (b)  the  prescriptive  stage,  and  (c)  the 
efficacy  stage  (Van  Zandt  & Totten.  1995).  During  the  descriptive  stage  researchers 
focused  on  identifying  the  needs  of  early  adolescents  in  the  cognitive,  physical,  social,  and 
emotional  areas.  The  prescriptive  stage  dealt  with  the  organizational,  methodological,  and 
instructional  changes  needed  for  developmentally  responsive  early  adolescent  education. 
In  the  prescriptive  stage  researchers  developed  a list  of  components  necessary  for 
exemplar)'  middle  schools  and  compared  middle  schools  with  junior  high  schools.  The 
efficacy  stage  of  middle  level  research  is  ongoing.  Research  to  determine  the  level  of 
implementation  of  middle  school  components  and  the  efficacy  of  the  middle  school 
concept  has  been  and  continues  to  be  conducted  (Van  Zandt  & Totten,  1995). 

However,  there  is  a need  for  research  describing  the  institutionalization  of  the 
middle  school  concept.  Middle  schools  that  have  implemented  and  institutionalized  the 
identified  effective  components  through  longevity  have  data  available  for  such  a 
description.  Lipsitz  et  al.  (19971  have  voiced  the  following  concern: 

For  several  years,  large  numbers  of  middle-level  schools  have  been 

‘■poised"  for  reform,  but  many  have  not  moved  off  this  plateau  and  taken 
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the  critical  next  step  to  develop  students  who  perform  well  academically, 
with  the  intellectual  wherewithal  to  improve  their  life  conditions,  (p.  535) 

This  study  provides  needed  information  concerning  factors  that  support  and 

impede  full  institutionalization  of  the  middle  school  concept.  First,  an  understanding  of 

these  factors  can  help  middle  school  administrators  recognize  at  their  own  schools  the 

factors  that  are  inhibiting  the  growth  of  full  institutionalization  of  the  middle  school 

concept.  The  school-based  leaders  will  be  able  to  develop  strategies  to  reduce  or  eliminate 

conditions  which  impede  the  institutionalization  of  all  components  in  the  middle  school 

concept.  Second,  the  study  may  result  in  district-level  administrators  creating  strategies 

that  apply  supporting  factors  as  new'  middle  school  facilities  are  being  established.  Third, 

knowing  what  factors  influence  and  impede  full  institutionalization  of  the  middle  school 

concept  may  assist  educational  leaders  in  other  school  districts  as  they  consider 

implementing  middle  school  reform  or  other  similar  change. 

Organization  of  the  Dissertation 

Chapter  1 provided  an  introduction,  a statement  of  the  problem,  purpose  of  the 
study,  glossary  of  terms,  delimitations/limitations,  and  significance  of  the  study.  In 
Chapter  2 the  researcher  reviews  the  literature  and  other  research  relevant  to  the  study. 
Chapter  3 delivers  a thorough  description  of  the  research  design  and  the  methodology 
used  during  data  collection  and  data  analysis  as  well  as  validity,  reliability,  investigator 
bias,  and  ethical  concerns.  The  results  of  observations,  interview  findings,  and  information 
gathered  from  documents  and  written  reports  are  reported  in  Chapter  4.  The  researcher 
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presents  conclusions  and  implications  of  the  research  in  Chapter  5 and  provides 
recommendations  for  further  research. 


CHAPTER  2 
LITERATURE  REVIEW 

This  chapter  consists  of  a descriptive  and  comprehensive  summary  of  the 
literature  related  to  middle  school.  It  is  organized  into  four  sections:  (a)  history  of  middle 
school  organization,  (b)  developmental  needs  of  middle  school  students, 

(c)  theoretical  perspective,  and  (d)  need  for  further  middle  level  research. 

History  of  the  Middle  School  Organization 
The  Development  of  the  Junior  High  School 

The  middle  school  concept  is  not  new.  The  formal  history  of  middle  level 
education  in  the  United  States  is  approximately  90  years  old  (Allen  et  al.,  1995),  but 
according  to  Lounsbuiy  (1992),  the  “movement  to  reorganize  secondary  education  began 
in  1888  when  President  Charles  W.  Eliot  of  Harvard  University  raised  the  question,  can 
the  school  programs  be  shortened  and  enriched’*  (p.  4).  Lounsbury  stated  that  Dr.  Eliot’s 
concen  t was  not  for  meeting  the  developmental  needs  of  young  adolescents  but  to 
promote  earlier  college  preparatory  work.  He  and  other  higher  education  leaders  wanted  6 
years  of  college  preparatory  classes  instead  of  4 years. 

While  higher  education  leaders  advocated  that  grades  7 and  8 be  added  to  the 
secondary'  level  of  education,  many  rural  schools  were  “family  affairs  requiring  little 
internal  grouping  in  grades”  (George  & Alexander,  1993,  p.  23).  In  more  densely 
populated  areas,  grammar  schools  were  differentiated  from  the  prep  schools,  finishing 
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schools,  and  later  the  high  schools.  Gradually,  the  educational  system  became  one  of  two 
distinct  levels  with  the  first  8 years  of  school  spent  in  the  grammar  or  elementary  school 
and  the  last  4 in  the  high  school. 

Although  the  concept  of  a middle-level  school  originated  in  the  late  19th  century, 
the  first  junior  high  schools  were  established  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  in  1909  and  in  Berkeley, 
California,  in  1910  (Brough,  1995;  Clark  & Clark,  1993;  Eichhom,  1991;  Lounsbury, 
1992).  Once  the  first  junior  high  schools  were  established,  more  were  created.  Most  city 
systems  placed  grades  7-9  in  the  new  schools,  while  rural  schools  seemed  to  prefer  a 
grades  1-6  and  grades  7-12  organization  (Eichhom,  1991). 

Three  factors  aided  in  establishing  the  junior  high  concept:  (a)  studies  revealing 
higher  levels  of  dropouts,  (b)  a need  for  a transitional  school  between  elementary  and  high 
schools,  and  (c)  theories  on  adolescent  development  and  education.  Between  the  years  of 
1907  and  1911,  major  studies  of  high  school  dropout  rates  were  conducted.  Research 
indicated  that  one-third  of  all  children  had  been  retained  a year  or  more,  one-sixth  of  the 
pupils  in  any  one  grade  were  repeating,  and  less  than  half  of  the  students  reached  grade  9. 
“Since  the  negative  figures  reached  their  peak  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades, 
reorganization  was  readily  supported  for  what  it  could  do  through  an  enriched  and  varied 
curriculum  to  keep  students  in  school  longer”  (Lounsbury,  1992,  p.  4).  It  was  also 
believed  by  many  that  the  high  dropout  rate  between  the  eighth  and  ninth  grades  was  due 
to  the  change  in  format  between  the  elementary  school  and  the  high  school.  The  concept 


of  a school  in  the  middle  to  aid  in  the  transition  had  merit. 
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The  work  of  two  psychologists,  F.  Stanley  Hall  and  Edward  Thorndike  (as  cited 
in  Oakes  et  al.,  1993),  added  to  the  rationale  to  establish  schools  separating  middle  grades 
from  high  school  grades.  Hall’s  theories  established  adolescence,  a critical  time  to  educate 
future  citizens,  as  a separate  period  between  childhood  and  adulthood.  Thorndike’s  work 
on  individual  differences  identified  that  nowhere  were  the  differences  more  extreme  than 
at  the  seventh-,  eighth-,  and  ninth-grade  levels  (Oakes  et  al.,  1993).  Many  felt  that  early 
adolescents’  needs  were  not  being  met  by  the  elementary  school  (Clark  & Clark,  1993). 

George  and  Alexander  (1993)  noted  that  the  number  of  junior  high  schools  rose 
quickly  after  1920,  spurred  on  by  the  population  increase  following  World  War  I.  Schools 
became  overcrowded  and  one  solution  was  to  move  grades  7-9  into  a separate  building. 
According  to  Lounsbury  (1992),  “by  1925,  there  were  880  separate  junior  high  schools; 
by  1934.  there  were  1,950;  by  1960,  the  number  reached  5,000;  and  by  1970,  the  number 
of  junior  high  schools  peaked  at  close  to  8,000”  (p.  7).  The  separate  junior  high  school 
and  the  separate  high  school  was  the  prevailing  form  of  organization  by  the  late  1940s. 

Eichhom  (1991)  labeled  the  junior  high  school  as  “one  of  the  most  remarkable 
innovations  in  the  history  of  education”  (p.  1).  The  original  goals  of  the  junior  high  school 
are  notably  similar  to  those  espoused  by  middle  school  advocates  currently.  The  goals  of 
the  junior  high  organization  were  to  provide  (a)  continued  general  education. 

(b)  opportunities  for  exploration,  (c)  teacher-based  guidance,  (d)  a flexible  curriculum,  and 
(e)  an  emphasis  on  values  and  character  development  (George  & Alexander,  1993).  The 
goal  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  adolescent  “became  the  movement’s  basic  theme  song,  and  it 
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has  prevailed  while  other  goals  diminished  in  importance  as  conditions  have  changed” 

(Lounsbury,  1992,  p.  5).  Clark  and  Clark  (1993)  summarized  the  following: 

Through  this  period  of  rapid  expansion,  the  early  reformers  were  seeking 
to  define  the  purposes  and  functions  of  the  new  junior  high  school. 

Continuing  their  emphasis  on  early  adolescent  needs  and  individual 
differences,  their  efforts  were  enhanced  by  the  report  of  the  Commission 
on  the  Reorganization  of  Secondary  Education  of  the  National  Education 
Association  (1919).  The  most  famous  of  all  the  reports  during  the  early 
years  of  the  twentieth  century,  this  report  became  known  as  the  “Cardinal 
Principles  of  Secondary  Education.”  Although  the  commission 
recommended  and  endorsed  the  junior  high  school  and  suggested 
organization  and  programmatic  components,  the  significance  of  the  report 
was  in  its  emphases  on  the  larger  purposes  of  American  secondary 
education,  purposes  that  recognized  the  importance  of  creating  educational 
experiences  relevant  to  all  of  America’s  youth.  The  “Seven  Cardinal 
Principles”  broadened  the  scope  of  educational  aims  beyond  subject 
mastery  to  include  citizenship,  vocation,  family  membership,  and  leisure 
activities.  These  new  principles  reflected  more  democratic  purposes  for  all 
schools  and  were  consonant  with  the  purposes  of  the  new  school  for  early 
adolescents,  the  junior  high  school,  (p.  449) 

Lounsbury  (1992)  credited  the  junior  high  school  with  five  contributions  to 
education.  First,  the  junior  high  school  concept  initiated  the  move  towards  middle  level 
institutions.  Second,  it  expanded  the  core  curriculum  through  the  introduction  of  enriched 
curriculum  with  the  inclusion  of  industrial  arts,  home  economics,  laboratory  sciences,  and 
foreign  languages.  Third,  the  junior  high  school  concept  included  guidance-oriented 
homerooms  and  professional  counselors.  Fourth,  extracurricular  activities  were  expanded. 
Fifth,  students  were  provided  opportunities  to  develop  leadership,  socialization,  and 
other  nonacademic  skills  through  service-oriented  clubs  and  activities  introduced  by  the 
junior  high  school  organization. 
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By  the  1950s  the  junior  high  was  the  accepted  method  of  delivering  education  to 
early  adolescents.  However,  Clark  and  Clark  (1993)  contended,  “What  had  evolved  from 
the  junior  high  reform  rhetoric  of  the  1920s  were  organizational  changes  that  had  led  to 
the  creation  of  miniature  high  schools”  (p.  450). 

The  Demise  of  the  Junior  High  School 

The  popularity  of  the  junior  high  school  began  to  diminish  in  the  1960s.  There 
were  increasing  criticisms  that  the  junior  high  school  was  just  a downward  extension  of 
the  traditional  high  school  approach  (Clark  & Clark,  1993).  Lounsbury  (1992)  maintained, 
“Departmentalization  was  unquestioned  as  the  way  to  organize  these  former  elementary 
grades.  Junior  editions  of  high  school  practices,  from  superlatives  to  yearbooks,  to 
cheerleaders,  to  student  activities,  and  even  to  the  courses  themselves  were  readily 
instituted”  (p.  9).  Additional  handicaps  to  the  survival  of  the  junior  high  school  were  cited 
by  Lounsbury  (1992): 

1 . A label  taken  too  literally 

2.  Complete  dominance  of  traditional  high  school  approaches 

3.  No  standards,  regulations,  or  policies  guiding  its  development 

4.  Carnegie  units  for  ninth  graders 

5.  Inappropriate  facilities  (often  the  old  high  school) 

6.  Teachers  who  were  subject-matter  specialists  only  (pp.  8-9) 

According  to  Allen  et  al.  (1993)  and  Brough  (1995)  the  junior  high  school  was 
depersonalized.  Its  ties  to  the  college  preparatory  program  emphasized  mastery  of  core 
curriculum  such  as  mathematics  and  science  and  not  the  needs  of  the  early  adolescent.  The 
departmentalization  of  the  subject  areas  was  a major  concern  as  it  did  not  facilitate  a 
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personal,  caring  learning  environment  for  the  students  and  it  isolated  the  teachers  from 
their  colleagues  (Sabo,  1995;  Warren,  1993). 

Reforms  were  needed  and  educators  such  as  William  Alexander  and  Donald 
Eichhom  proposed  new  recommendations:  (a)  smaller  homeroom  groups;  (b)  teams  of 
teachers  with  specialties  in  language  arts;  (c)  social  studies,  mathematics,  and  science; 

(d)  curricular  focus  on  the  areas  of  learning  skills,  general  studies,  and  personal 
development;  and  (e)  integrated  instruction  delivered  through  flexible  scheduling  (Clark  & 
Clark,  1993).  These  ideas  heralded  the  middle  school  movement.  Although  the  junior  high 
school  and  middle  school  have  coexisted  from  the  1960s  to  the  1990s,  the  middle  school 
has  progressively  surpassed  the  junior  high  school  in  actual  numbers  and  philosophical 
orientation  (Allen  et  al.,  1993). 

The  Emergence  of  the  Middle  School 

Lounsbury  (1992)  purported  the  emergence  of  the  middle  school  concept  began  in 
the  1960s  when  middle  school  philosophy  was  quickly  accepted  due  to  dissatisfaction 
with  the  junior  high  organization,  the  successful  launch  of  Sputnik,  and  recognition  that 
adolescents  were  physically  maturing  earlier.  When  the  Soviet  Union  successfully 
launched  Sputnik  in  1957,  the  race  for  space  began,  and  a focus  on  academic  excellence 
especially  in  the  areas  of  math  and  science  ensued.  This  obsession  with  academic 
excellence  gave  added  merit  to  the  idea  of  moving  the  ninth  grade  to  the  high  school  where 
the  students  would  be  held  to  more  rigorous  standards  (Allen  et  al.,  1993). 

English  scientist,  J.M.  Tanner,  provided  scientific  evidence  documenting  that 
children  were  reaching  adolescence  earlier  (Alexander,  1970;  Brough,  1995;  Lounsbury, 
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1992).  Alexander  (1970)  argued  that  “if  girls  were  reaching  menarche  before  seventh  grade 
and  boys  were  reaching  pubescence  by  the  time  they  reached  ninth  grade,  the  junior  high 
was  not  performing  the  function  of  bridging  childhood  to  adolescence”  (p.  540). 

It  would  be  misleading  to  posit  that  school  districts  made  the  change  due  only  to 
sound  educational  philosophy  and  practice.  Per  George  and  Shewey  (1993),  “As  we  now 
know,  many  if  not  most  middle  schools  were  established  for  reasons  which  had  little  to 
do  with  student  academic  or  development  outcomes”  (p.  1 13).  Many  of  the  middle 
schools  evolved  during  the  1960s  and  1970s  as  an  educational  expediency  to  court- 
mandated  school  desegregation  and  population  shifts  (Brough,  1995;  Dorman  et  al„  1985; 
George  & Alexander,  1993;  George  & Oldaker,  1985;  Van  Hoose  & Strahan,  1988). 
Numerous  southern  school  districts  reorganized  the  middle  level  schools  at  the  time  they 
implemented  desegregation.  In  the  Northeast  and  Midwest,  districts  needed  to  reorganize 
in  response  to  population  shifts  in  the  high  schools  and  elementary  schools.  The  high 
schools  were  below  capacity  while  the  elementary  schools  were  overcrowded  due  to  the 
baby  boom  after  World  War  II.  The  easiest  solution  was  to  move  the  ninth  grade  to  the 
high  school  and  the  sixth  grade  to  the  middle  school  (Allen  et  al.,  1993;  Brough,  1995; 
George  & Alexander,  1993). 

In  the  1 980s  the  release  of  the  Nation  At  Risk  report  (National  Commission  on 
Excellence  in  Education,  1983)  added  to  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  public  with  the  nation’s 
schools.  In  response,  laws  were  implemented  in  states  throughout  the  nation  to  increase 
the  academic  standards  of  high  school  courses.  More  school  districts  restructured  by 
moving  ninth  grade  to  the  high  school  level  since  ninth-grade  courses  earned  high  school 
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credit  and  the  curriculum  was  more  connected  to  the  senior  high  school.  Additionally,  it 
was  found  that  middle  school  administrators  concerned  with  ninth-grade  course  standards 
had  difficulty  focusing  on  meeting  adolescent  needs  (Brough,  1995;  Clark  & Clark,  1993; 
George  & Alexander,  1993). 

Lastly,  the  middle  school  concept  gained  popularity.  George  and  Alexander  (1993) 

stated, 


A school  program  which  was  effectively  implemented  appeared  to 
produce  the  sorts  of  outcomes  which  pleased  parents,  policy-makers,  and 
practitioners  alike.  Student  behavior  and  attitudes  improved,  home-school 
relationships  became  closer,  interethnic  interaction  became  more  positive, 
students  enjoyed  school  more,  teachers  grew  increasingly  more 
appreciative  of  the  opportunity  to  work  together,  and  in  many  situations 
academic  achievement  held  steady  or  improved  slightly  while  these  other 
more  positive  outcomes  became  pleasantly  obvious.  Presented  with  this 
sort  of  evidence,  anecdotal  though  it  was,  the  active  resistance  of 
traditional  junior  high  school  educators  abated.  Consequently,  in  the 
1980s,  the  middle  school  concept  became  a more  and  more  popular 
alternative,  one  which  educators  sought  to  implement  for  its  own  sake. 

(p.  31) 

However,  without  the  support  of  professional  organizations,  the  middle  school 
movement  may  have  been  less  successful.  Existing  educational  associations  added  middle 
school  components  during  the  emergence  period.  For  example,  the  Association  for 
Supervision  and  Curriculum  Development  (ASCD)  developed  its  “Working  Group  on  the 
Middle  School  and  the  Early  Adolescent  Learner”  to  assist  those  schools  that  began  their 
reform  in  the  early  1970s.  The  ASCD  position  statement.  The  Middle  School  We  Need, 
published  in  1975  emphasized  the  importance  of  developing  middle  schools  based  on 
adolescent  needs  and  characteristics  (Brough,  1995). 
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Several  organizations  became  major  forces  during  the  1970s  and  1980s  in 
promoting  middle  level  education.  The  National  Middle  School  Association  (NMSA)  was 
formed  in  1973  as  a result  of  two  Midwest  conferences  held  in  1967  and  1970.  In  fact, 
their  publication  of  This  We  Believe  (NMSA,  1982)  became  the  “definitive  statement  of 
the  middle  school  concept”  (Brough,  1995,  p.  44).  During  the  1980s,  the  National 
Association  of  Secondary  School  Principals  (NASSP)  and  the  National  Association  of 
Elementary'  School  Principals  (NAESP)  joined  the  efforts  of  ASCD  and  NMSA  in 
supporting  middle  level  education.  All  of  these  organizations  served  as  strong  advocates 
for  programs  designed  for  early  adolescents,  especially  the  school  in  the  middle  (Clark  & 
Clark,  1993). 

The  Carnegie  Council  on  Adolescent  Development  released  Turning  Points: 
Preparing  American  Youth  for  the  21st  Century  in  1989.  This  has  been  called  the  most 
influential  study  on  the  emergence  of  middle  school  (Allen  et  al.,  1993;  Brough,  1995; 
Clark  & Clark,  1993;  Eccles,  Wigfield,  Midgley,  Reuman,  Mac  Iver,  & Feldlaufer,  1993; 
Scales,  1996;  Stevenson,  1992).  The  report  outlined  the  ways  that  education  and  society 
were  failing  early  adolescents  and  proposed  eight  recommendations  to  correct  the 
shortcomings.  It  identified  the  developmental  mismatch  between  schools  serving  young 
adolescents  and  their  needs  (Scales,  1996). 

Over  the  past  decades  more  middle  schools  were  established  while  the  number  of 
junior  high  schools  decreased.  Researchers  McEwin  et  al.  (1996)  stated  there  was  “a 
strong  continuing  trend  of  establishing  6-8  middle  schools  within  this  country. . . 29%  of 
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the  6-8  schools  in  this  1993  study  were  established  in  the  period  1988-92  and  59% 

established  after  1980”  (p.  20).  McEwin  et  al.  (1996)  went  on  to  report  the  following: 

This  grassroots  reform  movement  which  emerged  primarily  from  individual 
schools  and  school  districts,  has  been  able  to  transform  thousands  of  junior 
high  schools  into  middle  schools  as  well  as  influence  large  numbers  of 
school  districts  with  two-tier  organizations  to  create  three-tier  ones  that 
recognize  the  importance  of  the  developmental  stage  of  early  adolescence. 

It  has  also  led  to  the  creation  and  development  of  growing  numbers  of 
model  middle  schools  which  are  now  spread  across  the  nation.  These  and 
related  accomplishments  were  guided  by  the  work  of  middle  school  leaders 
such  as  William  M.  Alexander,  Donald  H.  Eichhom.  and  Paul  George. 

(p.  156) 

Based  on  the  recent  data  compiled  by  McEwin  et  al.  (1996),  most  young 
adolescents  attend  one  of  the  more  than  12,000  middle  level  schools  currently  in  our 
nation.  “Their  quality  and  degree  of  developmental  responsiveness  vary  from  place  to 
place,  but  their  existence  gives  promise  to  the  possibility  that  some  day  all  young 
adolescents  will  have  the  kinds  of  schooling  they  need  and  deserve”  (p.  158). 
Development  of  the  Middle  School  in  the  State  of  Florida 

Allen  et  al.  (1993)  credited  the  latter  half  of  the  1980s  as  an  important  period  in 
the  history  of  middle  level  schooling.  It  was  during  those  years  that  state  and  local  level 
entities  focused  on  the  need  for  appropriate  schooling  for  early  adolescents  and  passed 
legislation  to  enhance  middle  level  education.  Task  forces  were  created  to  study  at-risk 
students,  advisor-advisee  groups,  teacher  certification,  interdisciplinary  organization,  and 
other  areas  deemed  important.  California,  Maryland,  and  Florida  conducted  studies,  made 
recommendations,  and  enacted  legislation. 
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The  Florida  Progress  in  Middle  Childhood  Education  Program  (PRIME)  was 
passed  in  1984  and  funded  in  1985  (George  & Alexander,  1993;  Irvin  & Shockley,  1993). 
George  and  Alexander  (1993)  explained,  “PRIME  virtually  mandated  middle  schools  in 
Florida,  in  concept  as  well  as  grade  organization”  (p.  44).  Its  intent  was  to  ensure  that 
early  adolescents  had  an  appropriate  program  which  would  enhance  their  development 
(Clem,  1996).  PRIME  provided  special  financial  aid  to  grades  4-8,  but  especially  grades 
6-8.  Included  in  the  mandate  were  annual  reviews  and  continuation  with  revisions  if 
needed  and  possible  (George  & Alexander,  1993). 

Many  components  of  middle  school  were  mandated  by  law  under  PRIME.  The 
middle  school  concept  of  interdisciplinary  teams,  small  group  guidance,  and  exploratory 
periods  was  established.  The  middle  school  curriculum  requiring  3 years  of  math  as  well 
as  communication,  science,  social  studies,  computer  education,  reading,  and  critical 
thinking  was  deemed  vital  for  all  adolescents.  A 7-period  day  was  implemented  which 
allowed  teachers  to  have  a team  planning  period.  It  also  provided  exploratory 
opportunities  for  the  students  and  a team  conferencing  time  for  parents.  Funding  through 
PRIME  also  permitted  routine  teacher  inservice  which  covered  middle  school  concepts 
and  practices  (Irvin  & Shockley,  1 993). 

According  to  Irvin  and  Shockley  (1993),  school  districts  in  the  state  of  Florida 
were  given  two  choices  by  the  legislature.  They  could  choose  either  to  phase  in  the  middle 
school  concept  by  area  or  region  or  the  district  could  establish  a pilot  school.  The  pilot 
middle  school  would  provide  a chance  to  experiment,  and  it  would  serve  as  a model  for 
broader  implementation.  Irvin  and  Shockley  (1993),  in  their  evaluation  of  the  effects  of 
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the  PRIME  legislation,  found  that  it  accomplished  what  it  intended.  In  1985,  more  Florida 
schools  were  organized  in  interdisciplinary  teams  than  schools  in  the  rest  of  the  nation. 
Common  planning  time  for  teams  of  teachers  significant  ly  increased  between  1 984  and 
1989.  Also,  advisory  programs  increased  from  18%  to  80%.  and  more  schools 
implemented  transition  plans  from  the  elementary  school  and  to  the  high  school  (Irvin  & 
Shockley,  1993). 

In  1989  the  Florida  legislature  revised  the  1984  PRIME  legislation.  The  updated 
legislation  strengthened  the  position  of  middle  school  education.  Clem  (1996)  reported  the 
following: 

This  revision  made  it  mandatory  for  a district  to  implement  four  key 
elements  of  the  middle  school  concept  in  order  to  obtain  PRIME  funding. 

Having  a plan  for  implementation  was  no  longer  sufficient. . . . The  four 
key  elements  (physical,  psychosocial,  emotional,  intellectual)  referred  to 
small  group  guidance  activities  which  focus  on  social  and  emotional  growth 
of  students,  (p.  20) 

In  1991  the  PRIME  legislation  was  placed  in  abeyance;  site-based  management 
and  accountability  were  stipulated  by  the  Accountability/Blueprint  2000  legislation.  All 
the  PRIME  mandates  and  categorical  funding  were  removed  in  a shift  from  “top-down 
authority  to  bottom-up  responsibility”  (Irvin  & Shockley,  1993,  p.  120).  As  a result  of 
the  severe  budget  cuts,  district  level  middle  school  coordinators  and  the  7-period  day  were 
eliminated  in  many  counties.  However,  other  districts  continued  to  support  the  middle 
school  concept  by  “taking  over  the  funding  of  the  district  level  coordinator  position, 
providing  extra  school  level  staff  to  insure  success  for  interdisciplinary  team  organization, 
the  7-period  day,  and  expanded  exploratory  experiences”  (Irvin  & Shockley,  1993,  p. 
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131).  The  districts  that  had  institutionalized  middle  schools  felt  confident  that  they  could 
continue  maintaining  middle  level  programs  through  the  writing  and  development  of  their 
School  Improvement  Plan. 

Developmental  Needs  of  Middle  School  Students 
Adolescent  Growth  and  Development 

A contributor)'  reason  for  the  establishment  of  the  junior  high  school  at  the  turn  of 
the  1 9th  century  was  the  recognition  of  the  unique  needs  and  characteristics  of  the  early 
adolescent.  This  same  rationale  provided  the  impetus  for  the  implementation  of  the 
developmentally  responsive  middle  school  in  the  1960s  (Brough,  1995).  Leaders  in 
education  such  as  William  Alexander.  Donald  Eichhom,  Conrad  Toepfer,  and  John 
Lounsbury  viewed  the  middle  school  as  the  necessary  ingredient  for  serving  students 
from  about  10  to  14  years  of  age.  The  middle  school  was  proposed  as  a transitional 
school  which  promised  “to  span  the  years  between  childhood  and  adolescence  better 
than  the  predominant  6-3-3  setup”  (Alexander,  1970,  p.  541). 

Scales  (1996)  reported  that  there  is  some  relationship  between  transitioning  to  a 
different  school  at  the  time  of  pubertal  changes  and  lower  self-esteem,  school  misconduct, 
and  depression.  However,  if  a school  effectively  responds  to  the  characteristics  and  needs 
of  the  young  adolescent,  the  transition  can  become  a positive  one.  Lounsbury  (1992) 
asserted  the  following: 

The  school’s  number  one  mission  is,  and  must  remain,  the  development  of 
the  intellect,  but  in  order  to  be  successful  in  that  primary  mission  it  seems 
certain  that  the  school  will  have  to  concern  itself  even  more  than  it  is 
currently  doing  with  those  social  and  psychological  factors  that  largely 
control  the  ability  or  readiness  to  achieve  academically.  Student  attitudes, 
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student  self-concepts,  opportunities  for  young  people  to  dialogue  about 
current  social  issues,  and  the  ability  and  willingness  of  parents  to  support 
the  school’s  agenda,  are  among  things  that  need  to  be  given  more  direct 
attention  in  the  middle  school.  So  too  are  a greater  concern  for  process,  for 
full  discussion  of  real  issues,  for  developing  responsibility,  and  for 
acquiring  those  coping  skills  that  carry  over  into  high  school  and  life. 

These  kinds  of  things  may  need  to  be  given  greater  attention,  even  at  the 
expense  of  covering  some  textbook  content,  (pp.  25-26) 

As  educators  struggled  to  define  adolescence,  the  first  obstacle  was  to  determine 

the  name  most  descriptive  of  the  age.  The  literature  is  replete  with  different  names  for 

early  adolescence:  transescence,  preadolescence,  developing  adolescent,  emerging 

adolescence,  later  childhood,  pubescents,  teenagers,  and  in-between-ager  (George  & 

Alexander,  1993;  Stevenson,  1992).  As  did  George  and  Alexander  (1993),  this  researcher 

has  chosen  to  use  the  words  interchangeably  but  with  heavy  reliance  on  early  adolescence. 

Although  there  are  some  deviations  among  researchers  as  to  the  ages  early 

adolescence  encompasses  (Milgram,  1992;  Toepfer,  1992),  the  most  common  ages  cited 

are  those  years  from  10  to  15  (George  & Alexander,  1993;  NMSA,  1995;  Scales,  1996; 

Wavering,  1995).  These  age  markers  are  not  exact  but  approximate  (Scales,  1996).  Early 

adolescence  is  marked  by  the  “onset  and  achievement  of  puberty,  the  emergence  of  the 

peer  group  as  ‘significant  others,’  and  the  onset  of  formal  cognitive  operations  or  the 

ability  to  deal  with  conceptual,  abstract  relationships”  (Beane  & Lipka,  1986,  p.  20).  This 

age  period  is  a time  of  rapid  changes  that  takes  the  emerging  adolescent  on  a roller  coaster 

ride  unparalleled  by  any  other  time  in  life.  The  Carnegie  Council  (1989)  explained. 

The  onset  of  adolescence  is  a critical  period  of  biological  and  psychological 
change  for  the  individual.  Puberty  is  one  of  the  most  far-reaching  biological 
upheavals  in  the  life  span.  For  many  young  adolescents,  it  involves  drastic 
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changes  in  the  social  environment  as  well,  foremost  among  them  the 
transition  from  elementary  to  secondary  school,  (p.  12) 

Early  adolescence  is  described  as  a time  of  fast-paced,  dissimilar  physical, 

emotional,  social,  intellectual,  and  moral  development  (Carnegie  Council,  1995;  George  & 

Alexander,  1993;  Michigan  League  for  Human  Services,  1997;  NMSA,  1995;  Wavering, 

1 995)  which  varies  from  the  extensive  changes  during  infancy  in  that  the  adolescent  is 

conscious  of  the  growth  (NMSA,  1995).  No  two  preadolescents  enter  puberty  at  the 

same  age,  nor  do  they  continue  to  progress  equally.  No  single  characteristic  can  be  used  to 

describe  an  “All-American  Young  Adolescent”  (Milgram,  1992,  p.  16).  Scales  (1996) 

cautioned  the  following: 

The  onset  of  puberty  and  the  related  changes  in  young  adolescents’ 
physical,  socioemotional,  and  cognitive  development  produce  at  times 
dramatic  differences  in  how  these  young  people  feel,  think,  and  act.  Any 
group  of  twelve-year  olds,  for  example,  might  include  young  people  who 
are  as  young  as  nine  or  as  old  as  fifteen  in  some  aspects  of  their 
development.  Any  single  twelve-year-old  might  feel,  think,  and  act  like  a 
nine  year  old  today,  a twelve-year-old  yesterday,  and  a fifteen-year-old 
tomorrow.  That  same  twelve-year-old  might  reflect  those  differing  levels 
of  maturity  in  a single  day,  but  in  differing  situations,  which  call  for 
differing  developmental  abilities.  He  or  she  might  be  able  to  run  as  fast  as 
one  would  expect  a twelve-year-old  to  run.  be  able  to  solve  a difficult 
mathematics  problem  that  is  intended  for  a fifteen-year-old  or  ninth-grader, 
and  also  have  the  social  reasoning  of  a nine-year-old  when  disappointed  by 
a best  friend.  Young  adolescents  are  highly  variable,  (p.  15) 

Yet,  even  though  each  early  adolescent’s  growth  and  development  is  unique,  all 

experience  similar  changes.  All  will  be  influenced  by  many  of  the  same  stimuli,  be  they 

internal  or  external.  Each  early  adolescent  will  react  to  the  social  and  psychological 

environment  by  striving  for  independence  and  an  understanding  of  self.  The  adolescent 

will  be  faced  with  the  “difficult  task  of  balancing  the  pressures  of  family,  friends,  church. 
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community  and  school  with  the  desire  to  define  a value  system  that  fits  their  own  needs 
while  experiencing  phenomenal  changes  intellectually  physically,  and  otherwise”  (George 
& Alexander,  1993,  p.  4). 

Physical  Development 

Early  adolescence  is  characterized  by  major  physical  changes,  both  externally  and 
internally  as  a result  of  puberty  (Caissy,  1994;  Carnegie  Council,  1989;  George  & 
Alexander,  1993;  NMSA,  1995).  Caissy  (1994))  contended,  “Within  a brief  period  of  two 
to  four  years,  early  adolescents  develop  physically  and  sexually  from  children  to  young 
adults”  (p.  1 0). 

There  is  an  accelerated  rate  increase  in  both  height  and  weight  during  adolescence 
(George  & Alexander,  1 993).  The  timing  and  intensity  of  this  growth  spurt  vary  from 
individual  to  individual  and  are  under  the  control  of  the  central  nervous  system  and  the 
endocrine  gland  system  (Caissy,  1994).  Once  hormones  begin  to  be  released,  the  growth 
spurt  begins.  This  may  be  as  early  as  age  10  or  as  late  as  age  14.  Girls’  hormones  may  be 
released  as  much  as  18  to  24  months  earlier  than  boys  (Eccles  & Wigfield,  1997; 
Stevenson,  1992). 

Most  of  the  visible,  external  changes  to  the  body  are  in  size  and  symmetry 
(George  & Alexander,  1993).  Adolescents  can  vary  in  height  by  as  much  as  a foot  and 
differ  in  weight  between  60  and  70  pounds  (Stevenson,  1992).  Bone  growth  occurs  faster 
than  muscular  development,  and  it  may  be  disproportionate  in  many  teenagers.  The 
extremities  such  as  the  feet,  hands,  nose,  and  ears  may  enlarge  sooner  than  other  body 
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parts  causing  clumsiness  (Caissy,  1994;  Van  Hoose  & Strahan,  1988).  Van  Hoose  and 

Strahan  (1988)  further  cautioned  the  following: 

It  is  possible  for  a male  student  in  the  sixth  grade  to  be  5’ 5”  tall,  weight 
1 1 5 pounds,  and  have  little  to  no  change  occur  in  height  or  weight  through 
the  seventh,  eighth,  and  even  ninth  grades.  At  the  same  time,  another  male 
sixth  grader  may  be  5’9\  weight  145  pounds,  and  increase  in  height  and 
weight  by  the  ninth  grade  to  6’1’  and  180  pounds.  It  is  also  likely  that 
many  females  may  be  taller  than  the  boy  who  is  5 ’5.”  (p.  4) 

The  Carnegie  Council  (1 989)  added  to  the  information. 

Youths  enter  puberty  at  a significantly  younger  age  today  than  in  previous 
generations.  In  the  United  States  150  years  ago,  the  average  age  of  a girl’s 
first  menstrual  period  was  16  years;  today  it  is  12.5  years.  The  change  for 
boys  is  less  pronounced  but  follows  a similar  trend,  (p.  21) 

Due  to  the  diversity  in  the  physical  changes,  adolescents  are  very  conscious  of 

how  they  measure  against  the  norm  as  they  perceive  it  (George  & Alexander,  1993); 

therefore,  socio-emotional  adjustment  is  linked  closely  with  physical  growth.  Physical 

and  biological  transformations  weigh  heavily  on  the  minds  of  early  adolescents  (Milgram, 

1 992).  “They  tend  to  worry  about  their  breast  size,  penis  size,  thigh  size,  nose  size,  shoe 

size,  pimple  size,  and  all  that  is  physically  measurable”  (Milgram,  1992,  p.  17). 

Adolescents  want  to  be  physically  normal,  but  many  believe  they  are  not.  Their 

perception  of  abnormality  causes  anxiety  and  has  an  impact  on  social  and  emotional 

growth  (George  & Alexander,  1993).  The  NMSA  (1995)  warned.  “Early  or  late  physical 

maturation  affects  self-perception  as  well  as  status  with  peers  and  adults”  (p.  7). 

It  is  during  early  adolescence  that  teenagers  are  learning  to  socialize  with  members 

of  both  sexes,  but  the  developmental  lag  that  exists  between  boys  and  girls  creates 

awkwardness  and  embarrassment  (George  & Alexander,  1993).  As  the  adolescent  is 
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gaining  reproductive  maturity,  concern  and  anxiety  increase.  Mood  swings  are  caused  by 
the  hormonal  secretions  regulated  by  the  pituitary  gland.  Unregulated  adrenaline  spurts 
impact  the  activity  level  of  adolescents  from  sporadic  lethargy  to  unconnected  excitability 
(Van  Hoose  & Strahan,  1988).  Also,  due  to  the  increase  in  length  and  capacity  of  the 
stomach  and  changes  in  metabolism,  there  is  a need  for  increased  nutritional  consumption 
(George  & Alexander,  1993;  Van  Hoose  & Strahan,  1988).  Beane  and  Lipka  (1986)  made 
the  following  comments: 

During  the  course  of  this  period  [adolescence]  there  is  considerable  change 
in  not  only  internal  functionings,  but  in  external  physical  aspects.  . . . The 
adolescent  who  emerges  from  transescence  is  most  often  very  different 
from  the  child  who  originally  began  the  period.  Such  dramatic  changes  are  a 
substantial  topic  for  self-perceptions,  since  they  mean  that  the  individual 
must  reconstruct  the  physical  sense  of  self  in  terms  of  a new  and  changing 
physique,  (p  20) 

Emotional  Development 

Emotional  development  is  closely  related  to  biological  development.  The  unstable, 
unpredictable,  and  extreme  emotional  state  of  middle  level  students  is  directly 
contributable  to  chemical  imbalances  caused  by  the  release  of  hormones  at  uneven  rates 
Mood  swings  occur  frequently,  and  reactions  to  situations  are  not  necessarily 
appropriate.  Early  adolescents  experience  sudden  angry  outbursts  that  are  most  often 
directed  toward  adults  or  persons  outside  the  situation.  They  have  both  real  and  imagined 
fears  related  to  social  situations  and  their  perceptions  of  their  physical  appearance 
(Caissy,  1994). 

Milgram  (1992)  asserted,  “Most  middle  level  students  have  not  developed  a 
strong  sense  of  emotional  autonomy  and  are  easily  discouraged  and  lose  self-confidence” 
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(p.  23).  Adolescents  have  not  learned  to  numb  themselves  from  disappointments. 
(Cardelle,  1989).  They  are  in  the  processes  of  determining  if  they  are  satisfied  with 
themselves  based  on  how  they  feel  about  themselves  and  how  they  think  others  perceive 
them  (Bowers,  1995). 

Much  of  early  adolescence  is  spent  looking  for  personal  identity.  This  identity, 
self-esteem,  is  formed  from  the  interaction  with  significant  peers  and  adults  (NMSA, 
1995).  It  is  during  this  time,  according  to  Van  Hoose  and  Strahan  (1988),  that  the 
adolescent  “evolves  from  parent  control  through  peer  domination  to  self-control.  Learning 
the  behaviors  necessary  to  make  the  change  is  largely  trial  and  error.  This  trial  and  error 
often  leads  to  emotional  turmoil'’  (p.  20). 

George  and  Alexander  (1993)  maintained  that  early  adolescents  are  in  stages  four 
and  five  of  Erik  Erikson’s  fundamental  psychosocial  theory  published  in  1963.  Stage 
Four,  Industry  versus  Inferiority,  generally  lasts  until  age  11  or  12.  It  is  marked  by  the 
child’s  attempts  to  develop  a sense  of  competence  and  achievement  which  will  encourage 
positive  self-esteem  and  future  success.  Erickson’s  Stage  Five.  Identity  versus  Role 
Contusion,  is  the  stage  in  which  most  adolescents  ages  1 1 or  12  and  older  are  functioning. 
Independence  and  peer  acceptance  are  the  two  main  goals  and  adolescents  in  this  stage  try 
to  identity  role  models  and  heroes  with  ideals  they  can  adopt  in  their  own  value  system. 
Social  Development 

Social  development  is  the  dominant  concern  of  young  adolescents.  They  feel  they 
are  the  center  of  attention  and  thus  are  concerned  about  what  they  say  and  do  (Van  Hoose 
& Strahan,  1988).  As  the  early  adolescent’s  body  becomes  more  adult-like,  the  desire  to 
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have  social  relationships  similar  to  adults  develops.  The  emerging  in-between-ager  also 
wants  to  establish  an  identity  separate  from  parents  and  family.  Indeed,  the  self-concept 
of  the  transescent  undergoes  reorientation  (Caissy,  1994).  Bowers  (1995)  explained,  “The 
young  adolescent  is  forming  a personal  identity,  developing  a peer  group  identity, 
experiencing  changing  body-image  perceptions,  and  searching  for  ethnic  and/or  racial 
group  identity”  (p.  103). 

Peer  groups  and  relationships  with  the  opposite  sex  become  increasingly 
important  to  the  young  adolescent  (Hargreaves  et  al.,  1996).  Between  the  ages  of  1 1 and 
17  peer  pressure  to  conform  is  strongest  (Clark  & Clark,  1993;  Milgram,  1992).  In  fact, 
Clark  and  Clark  (1993)  indicated  the  influence  of  peers  often  leads  to  cruel  and  insensitive 
behavior  to  those  who  are  not  members  of  their  group.  Peers  also  influence  the  adolescent 
in  the  areas  of  dress,  behavior,  and  values  (Bean  & Lipka,  1986).  Parents  usually  have  the 
desire  to  control  these  activities  and  values,  but  this  is  not  appropriate  according  to  the 
socioemotional  development  of  these  youngsters  (Scales,  1996).  The  adolescents  may 
accept  some  input  from  their  parents,  but  they  do  not  want  guidance  from  them  (Van 
Hoose  & Strahan,  1988). 

Conflicts  arise  in  the  home  environment  due  to  the  changes  occurring  in  the 
adolescents  behavior  (Beane  & Lipka,  1986).  The  children  in  this  age  group  still  desire 
closeness  with  parents,  and  they  need  parental  support,  but  they  want  the  affirmation  of 
affection  and  love  away  from  the  view  of  their  peers  (Clark  & Clark,  1993;  Scales,  1996). 
Adolescents  are  suddenly  faced  with  new  social  choices  and  extreme  peer  pressures 
without  the  same  level  of  guidance  from  adults  as  they  had  as  younger  children. 
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Freed  from  the  dependency  of  childhood,  but  not  yet  able  to  find  their 
own  path  to  adulthood,  many  young  people  feel  a desperate  sense  of 
isolation.  Surrounded  only  by  their  equally  confused  peers,  too  many 
make  poor  decisions  with  hannful  or  lethal  consequences.  (Carnegie 
Council,  1989,  p.  8) 

The  Carnegie  Council  (1989)  also  believed  the  adolescents  must  continue  to 

receive  direction  and  support  from  adults  in  order  to  learn  to  make  informed,  careful 

decisions,  especially  in  areas  that  might  have  major  consequences  on  their  future  such  as 

use  of  drugs  or  dropping  out  of  school. 

There  is  a crucial  need  to  help  adolescents  at  this  early  age  to  acquire 
durable  self-esteem,  flexible  and  inquiring  habits  of  mind,  reliable  and 
relatively  close  human  relationships,  a sense  of  belonging  in  a valued 
group,  and  a sense  of  usefulness  in  some  way  beyond  self.  They  need  to 
find  constructive  expression  of  their  inherent  curiosity  and  exploratory 
energy:  and  they  need  a basis  for  making  informed,  deliberate 
decisions — especially  on  matters  that  have  large  consequences,  such  as 
educational  futures  and  drug  use.  (p.  12) 

Cognitive  Development 

The  early  adolescent  changes  significantly  beginning  at  the  age  of  10  through  age 
14  not  only  physiologically,  socially,  and  emotionally  but  also  cognitively.  The 
transescent  moves  from  concrete  thinking  to  complex,  abstract  thinking  (Beane  & Lipka, 
1986;  Carnegie  Council,  1989).  In  the  concrete  thinking  stage,  the  early  adolescent 
organizes  information  around  concepts  and  categories  of  visible  and  identifiable  items,  but 
in  the  abstract  thinking  stage  he  is  able  to  visualize  ideas  and  concepts  that  are  not  readily 
visible  (Caissy,  1994;  Eccles  & Wigfield,  1997).  “Young  adolescents  reveal  growing 
capacity  for  conceptualization,  for  considering  more  than  a single  idea  at  a time,  and  for 
planning  steps  to  carry  out  their  own  learning”  (NMSA,  1995,  p.  6). 
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The  increasing  ability  to  see  exceptions,  contradictions,  and  gray  areas  in  the 

choices  of  life  can  challenge  the  young  adolescent  (Scales,  1996).  The  middle  level  student 

begins  to  use  critical  thinking  to  explore  choices  and  dilemmas  (Thomason  & Thompson, 

1992).  They  begin  to  see  the  world  in  new  ways;  additional  powers  of  reasoning  are 

developed  through  interactions  between  experiences  and  reflective  thinking  (Van  Hoose  & 

Strahan,  1988).  It  is  the  metacognitive  ability  that  enables  the  adolescent  to  become 

introspective  and  self-conscious  (Clark  & Clark,  1993;  Van  Hoose  & Strahan,  1988). 

However,  George  and  Alexander  (1993)  cautioned  that  not  all  early  adolescents 

move  from  concrete  to  abstract  thought  during  the  time  they  spend  in  middle  school. 

Formal  thinking  skills  are  acquired  gradually,  at  different  ages,  and  may  vary  from  subject 

area  to  subject  area  (Caissy,  1994).  Indeed,  for  many,  brain  growth  slows  down  during  the 

ages  of  12  to  14  and  then  resurges  during  the  14  to  16  age  period  (Caissy,  1994;  George  & 

Alexander.  1993).  Caissy  (1994)  posited  the  following: 

As  a result  of  the  movement  from  concrete  thinking  to  formal  thinking,  most  early 
adolescent  children  are  in  an  in-between  state  of  intellect.  They  are  old  enough  and 
have  developed  enough  to  go  beyond  the  child-like  thinking  that  characterized 
childhood,  but  they  have  not  yet  fully  mastered  adult-like  thinking.  Their  minds 
are  in  a transitional  and  fluctuating  state  somewhere  in  between.  They  sometimes 
react  mentally  using  child- like  thinking  patterns,  while  at  other  times,  they  use 
more  adult-like  methods.  At  still  other  times,  they  use  a combination  of  both. 

(p.  103) 


Theoretical  Perspective 

Middle  School  Theory 

In  the  1 960s  educators  aware  of  the  vagaries  of  early  adolescent  growth  and 
development  recognized  the  need  for  developmental^  responsive  schools.  These  leaders 
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of  the  middle  school  movement  called  for  a transitional  school  organization  that  meets  the 
unique  needs  of  students  in  middle  level  grades.  William  Alexander,  former  Association 
for  Supervision  and  Curriculum  Development  (ASCD)  President,  former  superintendent 
of  Winnetica,  Illinois  School  District,  and  former  Professor  Emeritus  at  the  University  of 
Florida,  shaped  the  development  of  the  middle  school  organization  when  he  spoke  at  the 
Cornell  Junior  High  School  Conference  in  1963  in  Ithaca.  New  York.  Influenced  during  his 
Winnetica  superintendency  by  his  experience  with  Skokie  Junior  High,  one  of  the  first 
schools  accommodating  the  needs  of  early  adolescents  (Cawelti,  1988),  Alexander  called 
for  a new  school  in  the  middle  of  the  public  school  years  (McEwin  et  al.,  1 996). 

The  goals  of  middle  school  education,  George  and  Alexander  (1993)  stressed, 
should  focus  on  providing  academic  learning,  personal  development,  and  group 
citizenship. 

Each  middle  school,  despite  the  specific  characteristics  of  the  students  in  that 
particular  population,  should,  first,  endeavor  to  reach  the  learning  goals  embedded 
in  the  academic  curriculum  for  the  age  group,  including  appropriate  knowledge, 
skills  (e.g.,  critical  thinking),  and  attitudes.  Each  school  staff  should,  secondly, 
attempt  to  provide  a school  which  enhances  the  personal  development  of  each 
middle  school  learner,  by  enriching  the  curriculum  with  expanded  age-appropriate 
curriculum  choices  and  activities.  All  middle  schools  should  attempt  to  provide 
regular  success  experiences  for  students,  resulting  in  a school  program  that,  as  a 
minimum,  does  no  harm  to  the  self  esteem  of  the  students  therein.  Third,  each  and 
every  middle  school  should  attempt  to  inculcate  an  appropriate  degree  of  group 
citizenship,  group  loyalty,  and  the  perception  in  each  student  that  they  are  an 
important  part  of  important  groups  to  which  they  owe  loyalty,  duty,  and 
involvement,  (p.  45) 

Realizing  that  early  adolescents  are  at  a pivotal  time  of  their  lives,  a time  where 
they  are  making  fateful  choices  about  the  value  of  education,  health,  work,  and 
citizenship,  proponents  of  middle  school  organization  advocated  a supportive  learning 
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environment  which  addressed  students’  varied  interests,  learning  styles,  and 
developmental  characteristics  (Davies,  1995;  Jackson  & Hornbeck,  1989;  Russell,  1994, 
1997;  Wavering,  1995).  Such  an  enviromnent  meets  the  physical,  social,  emotional,  and 
intellectual  needs  and  prepares  transescents  for  the  world  of  tomorrow  (Kochan,  1992).  It 
also,  wrote  Davies  (1995),  “provides  students  with  opportunities  to  experience  success, 
feel  capable,  and  grow  in  their  own  potential — the  ultimate  goal  of  middle  level  schools” 
(p.  307). 

A main  ingredient  for  an  effective  climate  is  teachers  who  understand  the 

developmental  characteristics  of  early  adolescents,  who  will  design  and  deliver  educational 

experiences  which  respect  such  changes,  and  who  genuinely  like  the  children. 

Administrative  structures  should  be  supportive  of  curricula  and  teaching  strategies  that 

are  aimed  at  enrolling  transescents  in  the  learning  process  (Wavering,  1995).  When 

teachers  and  administrators  are  cognizant  of  the  developmental  needs  of  students  and  the 

elements  of  responsive  schooling,  they  can  implement  the  components  that  have  been 

identified  as  part  of  exemplary  schools  (Clark  & Clark,  1993).  Russell  (1994)  asserted,  “If 

the  learning-related  needs  of  youth  aged  10  to  14  can  be  identified,  and  if  a schooling 

experience  can  be  structured  to  address  those  needs,  then  students  will  feel  better,  do 

better,  and  learn  more”  (p.  1).  Thrift  (1992)  offered  the  following: 

As  adolescents  grow  physically,  emotionally,  socially,  intellectually,  and 
psychologically,  they  are  expected  to  demonstrate  progress  toward  becoming 
independent  individuals,  to  demonstrate  an  ability  to  work  with  others,  and  to 
organize  the  knowledge  they  have  acquired.  However,  these  expectations  are 
poorly  conceived  dreams  if  they  are  not  complemented  by  opportunities  for 
individuals  to  be  trained  to  achieve  to  their  maximum  potential — training  that  is 
tailored  to  the  special  needs,  interests  and  aptitudes  of  every  student,  (p.  15). 
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Indeed,  it  is  the  school  program  philosophy  that  differs  middle  schools  from  junior  high 

schools.  It  is  not  the  name  but  the  adoption  of  philosophy  and  practices  that  meet  the 

individual  needs  of  adolescents  (Brough,  1995). 

In  its  revision  of  the  1 982  position  paper.  This  We  Believe:  Developmentallv 

Responsive  Middle  Level  Schools,  the  NMSA  (1995)  stated  its  doctrine. 

The  overarching  purpose  of  all  schooling  in  our  society  is  to  help  students 
become  good  citizens,  lifelong  learners,  and  healthy,  caring,  ethical,  and 
intellectually  reflective  individuals.  The  skills,  knowledge,  and  personal 
competence  that  students  acquire  in  school  should  enable  them  to  be 
successful  now  and  in  the  future.  Middle  level  education  is  the  segment  of 
schooling  that  encompasses  early  adolescence,  the  stage  of  life  between  the 
ages  of  10  and  15.  In  order  to  be  developmentally  responsive,  middle  level 
schools  must  be  grounded  in  the  diverse  characteristics  and  needs  of  these 
young  people.  It  is  this  concept  that  lies  at  the  heart  of  middle  level 
education.  While  grade  configuration  may  be  a consideration,  the  nature  of 
the  program  provided  for  young  adolescents,  wherever  they  are  housed,  is 
the  crucial  factor,  (p.  5) 

In  line  with  the  concerns  that  middle  level  educators  voiced,  the  Carnegie  Council 
on  Adolescent  Development  released  Turning  Points:  Preparing  Youth  for  the  21st 
Century  in  1989.  This  report,  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  important  milestone  in 
establishing  the  middle  school  concept,  offered  eight  recommendations  that  would  vastly 
improve  the  educational  experiences  of  students  in  the  middle  grades. 

1 . Create  small  communities  for  learning  where  stable,  close,  mutually 
respectful  relationships  with  adults  and  peers  are  considered 
fundamental  for  intellectual  development  and  personal  growth.  The 
key  elements  of  these  communities  are  schools-within-schools  or 
houses,  students  and  teachers  grouped  together  as  teams,  and  small 
group  advisories  that  ensure  that  every  student  is  known  well  by  at 
least  one  adult. 

2.  Teach  a core  academic  program  that  results  in  students  who  are  literate, 
including  in  the  sciences,  and  who  know  how  to  think  critically,  lead  a 
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healthy  life,  behave  ethically,  and  assume  the  responsibilities  of 
citizenship  in  a pluralistic  society.  Youth  service  to  promote  values  for 
citizenship  is  an  essential  part  of  the  core  academic  program. 

3.  Ensure  success  for  all  students  through  elimination  of  tracking  by 
achievement  level  and  promotion  of  cooperative  learning,  flexibility  in 
arranging  instructional  time,  and  adequate  resources  (time,  space, 
equipment,  and  materials)  for  teachers. 

4.  Empower  teachers  and  administrators  to  make  decisions  about  the 
experiences  of  middle  grade  students  through  creative  control  by 
teachers  over  the  instructional  program  linked  to  greater 
responsibilities  for  students’  performance,  governance  committees  that 
assist  the  principal  in  designing  and  coordinating  school-wide 
programs,  and  autonomy  and  leadership  v/ithin  sub-schools  or  houses 
to  create  environments  tailored  to  enhance  the  intellectual  and 
emotional  development  of  all  youth. 

5.  Staff  middle  grade  schools  with  teachers  who  are  expert  at  teaching 
young  adolescents  and  who  have  been  specially  prepared  for 
assignment  to  the  middle  grades. 

6.  Improve  academic  performance  through  fostering  the  health  and  fitness 
of  young  adolescents,  by  providing  a health  coordinator  in  every 
middle  grade  school,  access  to  health  care  and  counseling  services,  and  a 
health  promoting  school  environment. 

7.  Reengage  families  in  the  education  of  young  adolescents  by  giving 
families  meaningful  roles  in  school  governance  communicating  with 
families  about  the  school  program  and  student’s  progress,  and  offering 
families  opportunities  to  support  the  learning  process  at  home  and  at 
the  school. 

8.  Connect  schools  with  communities,  which  together  share 
responsibility  for  each  middle  grade  student’s  success,  through 
identifying  service  opportunities  in  the  community,  establishing 
partnerships  and  collaborations  to  ensure  students’  access  to  health 
and  social  services  and  using  community  resources  to  enrich  the 
instructional  program  and  opportunities  for  constructive  after-school 
activities,  (pp.  9- 1 0 ) 
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After  much  research,  a general  consensus  of  the  necessary  program  components  of 

a developmental^  responsive  middle  school  has  emerged  (Van  Zandt  & Totten,  1995). 

Scales  (1996)  synthesized  this  with  the  following: 

Good  middle  schools  build  intimacy  and  connection  and  give  all  students  a sense 
that  they  are  cared  for.  They  have  a smallness  of  scale,  through  arranging  school 
with  hundreds  of  teachers  and  students  into  much  smaller  teams.  They  use  team 
teaching  and  block  scheduling  to  reduce  the  number  of  class  changes  and  teacher 
changes  young  adolescents  have  to  make  each  day. . . . Good  middle  schools  have 
teacher-based  guidance  and  advisory  programs  and  they  extensively  use  various 
cooperative  learning  strategies  that  allow  teachers  to  act  as  coaches  to  small 
groups  of  students — instead  of  as  classroom  lecturers  to  thirty  youth  who  are 
discouraged  from  talking  with  one  another.  Good  middle  schools  understand  that 
nurtuarance  is  not  incompatible  with  high  academic  performance  and  that,  for 
many  youth,  it  is  a prerequisite,  (p.  34) 

George  and  Alexander  (1993)  used  the  analogy  of  a zip  code  to  define  the  three 
levels  of  schooling.  The  elementary  and  high  schools  have  their  own  unique  code  as  does 
the  middle  school.  The  components  that  define  the  exemplary  middle  school  and  make  up 
its  educational  zip  code  are  as  follows: 

1.  Advisory  programs 

2.  Interdisciplinary  team  organization 

3.  An  exploratory  emphasis  on  the  curriculum  combined  with  a core  of 
common  knowledge 

4.  Flexible  scheduling;  active  instruction;  specially  trained  teachers 

5.  Shared  decision  making  among  the  professionals  in  the  school 

6.  Success  experiences  for  all  students 

7.  Improved  health  and  physical  education 

8.  Reconnecting  the  home  and  comm  unity  with  the  education  of  early 
adolescent  learners  (p.  49) 
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The  exemplary  middle  school  is  one  that  designs  its  curriculum,  instruction, 
organization,  and  support  services  around  the  needs  of  the  early  adolescent.  Allen  et  al., 
(1993)  continued,  “The  school  builds  from  a foundation  of  student-centeredness  that 
places  learners  first  and  enables  them  to  feel  safe,  secure,  and  successful”  (p.  1). 

Advisory  Programs 

As  a major  component  of  developmentallv  responsive  middle  level  schools,  the 
advisory'  program  is  designed  to  meet  the  affective  needs  of  students  (Beane  & Lipka. 

1987;  Clark  & Clark,  1994).  Alexander  (1970)  envisioned  the  advisory  program  as  a 

'■>0' 

homeroom  organization  which  “could  help  greatly  in  individual  development.  The 
homeroom  teacher-counselor  would  be  continually  alert  to  the  potentialities  and  problems 
of  each  of  his  advisees”  (p.  544). 

The  advisory  program,  otherwise  known  as  adviser/advisee,  teacher  advisory,  or 
home  base,  provides  a smaller-than-class-size  group  which  meets  regularly  with  one 
advisor.  Personal-social  concerns  and  other  topics  of  interest  to  the  middle  level  student 
not  covered  in  other  subject  areas  comprise  the  content  (Lounsbury,  1992).  The  advisory 
program  promotes  individual  attention  to  students,  provides  each  student  a place  of 
belonging,  and  assists  students  as  they  develop  interpersonal  skills.  Collegiality,  mutual 
responsibility,  and  concern  as  well  as  active  participation  are  nurtured  through 
collaborative  activities  and  group  projects  (Digby,  Totten.  & Sniter,  1995;  Van  Zandt  & 
Totten,  1995). 

Successful  advisory  programs  focus  on  the  social  and  emotional  development  of 
the  early  adolescent.  The  key  reason  for  establishing  an  advisory  period  is  to  provide 
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students  an  adult  advocate  to  whom  they  can  turn  to  and  trust  (Clark  & Clark,  1994; 

Connors,  1992;  George  & Alexander,  1993).  Students  need  a caring,  sensitive,  and 

informed  adult  to  whom  they  can  relate  when  facing  the  dilemmas  and  pressures  early 

adolescents  experience  almost  daily.  Through  the  advisory  program,  students  have  a 

teacher  as  mentor  who  will  know  and  care  for  them  and  who  will  be  the  expert  on  their 

strengths,  weaknesses,  triumphs,  and  disappointments  (George  & Alexander,  1993). 

In  order  to  reach  the  primary  goal  of  helping  students  feel  significant,  teachers  are 

assigned  as  facilitators  of  a small,  manageable  number  of  students  where  both  teacher-to- 

student  and  student-to-student  communication  is  enhanced.  Facilitators  need  to 

understand  the  importance  of  students  developing  a high  self-esteem  (Connors,  1992)  and 

be  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  unique  characteristics  of  early  adolescents  (Digby  et  al., 

1995).  Successful  middle  schools,  Connors  (1992)  believed,  “are  built  on  the  premise  of 

students  and  teachers  becoming  partners  in  the  learning  process”  (p.  163).  Students  will 

less  likely  feel  the  typical  sense  of  anonymity  and  isolation  (Cawelti,  1988). 

It  is  in  the  advisee-adviser  program,  of  course,  that  the  middle  school  most 
directly  deals  with  the  psycho-social  development  of  students.  It  is  in  this  effort 
that  relatively  intimate  student-teacher  interactions  are  assured.  It  is  here  that  the 
development  of  a “significant  other”  relationship  is  nurtured.  It  is  here  that  an 
open  forum  is  assured,  wherein  the  real  and  legitimate  concerns  of  youth  can  be 
discussed  among  peers  under  the  guidance  of  a mature  adult.  It  is  here  that 
students  are  given  opportunities  to  develop  social  skills  and  to  experiment  with 
roles  and  relationships  as  they  develop  their  own  personalities.  (Lounsbury,  1991, 
pp.  22-23) 

Advisors  train  students  in  decision  making  and  dealing  with  personal  development 
and  self-concept  (Beane  & Lipka,  1987;  Connors.  1992).  However,  Connors  (1992) 
emphasized,  “Clearly  the  intent  of  an  active  advisory  program  is  to  supplement,  not 
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supplant  the  guidance  program  in  the  middle  school”  (p.  164).  The  guidance  needs  of 
today  and  the  future  cannot  be  met  by  one  guidance  counselor  per  building,  thus  a 
proactive  system  of  small  group  advisement  is  dictated  (Bergmann,  1991).  The  advisor’s 
main  role  is  to  facilitate,  not  to  master,  counseling  skills  or  deal  personally  with 
discomforting  issues  or  topics  which  should  be  referred  to  certified  guidance  counselors 
(Clark  & Clark,  1994;  Connors,  1992).  In  fact,  an  effective  advisory  program  is  one  where 
the  guidance  counselors  serve  as  experts  and  advocates  of  the  curriculum  while  the 
advisors  assist  the  counselors  by  identifying  students  with  serious  problems  who  need 
more  in-depth  counseling  (Digby  et  al.,  1995). 

Although  the  mechanical  tasks  of  schooling  such  as  taking  attendance,  distributing 
notices,  reviewing  rules  and  programs,  and  making  announcements  occur  during  the 
advisory  period,  it  is  primarily  intended  for  social  and  academic  support  activities 
(George  & Alexander,  1993:  Mac  Iver,  1990;  Stevenson,  1992).  Activities  in  this  realm 
include  (a)  discussing  problems  with  individual  students,  (b)  giving  career  information  and 
guidance,  (c)  developing  student  self-confidence  and  leadership,  and  (d)  discussing 
academic  and  learning  issues,  personal  or  family  problems,  social  relationships  between 
family  and  students,  peer  groups,  health  issues,  moral  or  ethical  issues  and  values,  and 
multicultural  issues  and  intergroup  relations  (Beane  & Lipka,  1987;  Clark  & Clark,  1994; 
Mac  Iver.  1990). 

The  topics  discussed  should  be  dictated  by  the  needs  of  the  specific  school  and 
community  with  input  from  teachers  and  students.  Thus,  the  content  will  vary  from  one 
school  to  another  (Connors,  1992).  Some  successful  advisory  programs  base  their  content 
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on  school-wide  themes  and  units  (e.g.,  environment,  social  issues,  study  skills,  and 
relationships)  developed  by  school  committees  or  prepackaged  by  a publisher  (Clark  & 
Clark,  1994).  Professionals  in  the  guidance  and  counseling  program  work  together  with 
teachers  to  select  topics  and  strategies  (Allen  et  al.,  1993).  Bergmann  (1991)  cautioned 
that  a written  curriculum  outline  must  be  developed  so  there  is  a singleness  of  purpose, 
both  in  the  program  and  its  outcomes. 

Since  the  advisory  program  is  built  around  the  premise  that  one  adult  assigned  to  a 

smaller  than  normal  classroom  can  serve  as  an  advocate  for  each  advisee,  the  opportunity 

*ir» 

for  good  home-school  communication  arises  As  a mentor,  the  advisor  can  monitor 
students’  academic  performance  by  (a)  continually  checking  on  their  progress  during 
team  meetings,  (b)  examining  work  samples,  clarifying  confusions  and  misperceptions, 

(c)  arranging  for  tutoring  or  peer  instruction,  and  (d)  acting  as  a liaison  with  fellow 
teachers  and  parents  (Stevenson,  1992).  Stevenson  (1992)  suggested  that  the  advisor 
“conduct  parent  conferences,  distribute  report  cards,  and  serve  as  the  parents’  initial  link 
to  the  school”  (p.  127).  The  main  idea  is  to  ensure  that  no  student  “slips  through  the 
cracks  in  terms  of  academic  work  for  want  of  attention  and  interest  from  a responsible 
adult”  (Stevenson,  1992,  p.  297).  The  Carnegie  Council  (1989)  made  the  following 
statement: 

Assigning  each  student  an  advisor  who  meets  and  comes  to  know  the  youth’s 
family  over  the  entire  period  of  enrollment  sends  a clear  signal  that  the  school 
considers  strong  linkages  with  home  vital.  The  advisor  should  communicate  with 
parents  regularly,  not  only  in  crises.  Advisors  should  contact  parents  when 
something  good  happens,  or  ask  for  help  in  understanding  the  youth  as  an 
individual.  In  turn,  parents  should  be  encouraged  to  share  their  concerns  with 
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advisors  before  problems  arise  and  to  make  advisors  aware  of  special 
circumstances  that  may  influence  their  child’s  behavior,  (p.  68) 

Although  the  advisory  program  may  meet  at  various  times  during  the  school  day 

and  at  different  intervals,  most  often  students  begin  their  day  with  their  advisers  for 

periods  ranging  from  15  to  30  minutes  (George  & Alexander.  1993;  Stevenson.  1 992). 

When  the  advisory  program  is  held  as  the  first  class  meeting,  students  arriving  on  campus 

with  concerns  or  negative  attitudes  can  be  identified  and  interventions  can  be  put  into 

action.  Other  popular  meeting  times  for  the  advisory  period  are  immediately  following  the 

lunch  period  and  the  last  period  of  the  day  (Connors,  1992).  However,  in  order  to  include 

all  staff  members,  the  advisory  period  needs  to  be  scheduled  as  the  only  activity  at  the 

prescribed  time  of  day  (Digby  et  al.,  1995).  Advisory  programs  held  the  same  time  every 

day  can  include  additional  activities  such  as  club  activities,  silent  reading,  games,  and 

attitude  adjustment  days  (Connors,  1992). 

The  advisory  component  of  the  middle  school  movement  is  supported  by  middle 

level  advocates,  but  implementing  and  maintaining  advisory  programs  has  not  been 

without  difficulty  (George  & Alexander,  1993;  George  & Shewey.  1993).  Teachers  have 

resisted  acting  as  an  advisor  as  they  perceive  a need  for  additional  training  and  support  in 

affective  education  and  guidance  (Bergmann,  1991 ; George  & Shewey,  1993).  Teachers 

have  not  had  training  to  assist  students  with  the  problems  believed  to  be  the  area  of 

expertise  of  guidance  counselors  and  public  health  workers  such  as  divorce,  child  abuse, 

drugs,  and  sexuality  (Oakes  et  al.,  1993).  Many  teachers  feel  they  are  unqualified  to  act  as 
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advisors,  while  others  feel  that  their  only  role  should  be  as  content  specialists  (Clark  & 
Clark,  1994;  George  & Alexander,  1993). 

Too  often  the  advisory  program  is  used  in  a school  with  departmentalized 
structure,  and  students  may  not  interact  with  their  advisor  for  any  other  period.  This 
precludes  opportunities  for  the  student  and  teacher  to  interact  and  almost  always  leads  to 
less  than  desired  results  (Digby  et  al.,  1995;  George  & Alexander,  1993).  Additionally,  the 
renewed  emphasis  on  academics  has  caused  community  members,  parents,  and  some 
educators  to  question  the  time  used  for  other  than  academic  pursuits  (Clark  & Clark, 

1994;  George  & Shewey,  1993).  Parents  have  also  been  confused  as  to  the  purpose  of  the 
advisory  program  and  have  failed  to  support  it.  With  obstacles  such  as  those  stated,  it  has 
been  difficult  for  schools  to  maintain  the  energy  necessary  to  sustain  an  advisement 
program  (George  & Shewey,  1993). 

In  conclusion,  '‘successful  advisor-advisee  programs  become  communities  of 
learners  where  young  adolescents  can  experience  academic,  social,  and  emotional 
development  within  the  context  of  a secure,  nurturing  environment”  (Digby  et  al.,  1995, 
p.  304).  However,  the  successful  program  requires  teacher  commitment;  administrative 
willingness  to  allow  teachers  to  explore  alternatives;  and  a planned,  focused  curriculum 
that  has  administrative,  district,  and  parent  support  and  involvement  (Connors,  1992; 
George  & Alexander,  1993). 

Interdisciplinary  Teaming  Organization 

The  middle  school  movement  was  begun  on  the  premise  that  early  adolescents 
needed  a transitional  school.  Van  Zandt  ans  Totten.  (1995)  credited  interdisciplinary 
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teaming  as  the  primary  vehicle  for  transitioning  from  the  elementary  school  to  the  high 
school.  Arhar  (1992)  believed  that  teaming  reduces  the  alienation  that  students  experience 
as  they  move  from  the  self-contained  classrooms  with  one  teacher  to  the  larger  middle 
school  campuses. 

According  to  George  and  Alexander  (1993),  during  the  1980s  and  1990s  the 
concept  of  interdisciplinary  teaming  gained  recognition  as  the  keystone  of  the  middle 
school  concept  from  middle  school  advocates,  school  districts,  and  national  organizations 
(e.g.,  Carnegie  Council  of  Adolescent  Development  and  NMSA).  As  George  and 
Alexander  (1993)  found,  “in  the  presence  of  a stable  interdisciplinary  team  organization, 
other  components  of  the  middle  school  program  function  more  smoothly.  In  the  absence 
of  the  interdisciplinary  team  organization,  they  operate  with  considerably  more  difficulty, 
if  they  exist  at  all”  (p.  247).  The  Carnegie  Council  (1995)  contended  that  interdisciplinary 
teams  w'ould  provide  the  change  from  large,  impersonal  institutions  into  more  stable  and 
caring  environments. 

Unacceptably  large  schools  can  be  brought  to  human  scale  by  creating 
schools- within-schools  or  “houses”  within  the  school  and  then  dividing 
these  subunits  into  smaller  “teams”  of  teachers  and  students.  Such 
arrangements  enable  each  student  to  receive  a significant  amount  of 
individual  attention  within  a supportive  group  that  each  must  have  to 
thrive,  (p.  76) 

Interdisciplinary  teaming  is  a central  organizational  feature  of  middle  schools  that 
has  become  the  norm  (McEwin  et  al.,  1996;  Valentine,  Clark,  Irvin,  Keefe,  & Melton, 
1993).  Teams  are  created  when  a faculty  has  groups  of  teachers  with  common  students 
located  in  the  same  area  of  the  building;  following  the  same  schedule;  and  sharing 
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responsibility  for  planning,  teaching,  and  evaluating  curriculum  and  instruction  in  multiple 
academic  areas  (George  & Alexander,  1993;  Mac  Iver,  1990;  Stevenson,  1992;  Valentine  et 
al.,  1993).  Teams  may  consist  of  two  to  five  teachers,  each  responsible  for  one  or  more 
subjects  (Capelluti,  1991).  Elective  course  teachers,  special  education  teachers,  and 
support  staff  may  also  be  included  on  teams  (Carnegie  Council,  1989).  Clark  and  Clark 
(1987)  recognized  that  “while  there  is  no  ideal  team  size,  teams  of  two  or  four  teachers 
are  much  more  manageable.  When  too  many  persons  become  part  of  a team,  it  becomes 
more  difficult  to  manage  the  logistics”  (p.  2). 

Warren  (1993)  believed  that  the  interdisciplinary  team  organization  creates  a 
positive  environment  for  early  adolescents.  Classroom  discipline  problems  are  reduced 
due  to  the  consistency  of  team  rules  and  communication  among  team  teachers  (Carnegie 
Council,  1989).  Since  teachers  have  the  same  students,  they  are  more  knowledgeable  of 
student  progress  in  all  subjects  and  discuss  students’  special  needs  as  a team.  They  are 
able  to  respond  to  the  needs  of  students  quickly,  consistently,  and  personally  (Arhar, 
1992;  Capelluti,  1991;  Carnegie  Council,  1989;  Mac  Iver,  1990). 

Teaming  provides  teachers  the  opportunity  to  work  collaboratively  with  other 
teachers  and  cross  disciplinary  lines  which  allow  students  to  experience  how  the  different 
subject  areas  are  integrated  in  real  life  (Arhar,  1992).  Arhar  (1992)  also  recognized  that 
“opportunities  to  refer  to  knowledge  and  skills  from  different  disciplines  increases 
academic  rigor  because  students  can  be  held  accountable  for  learning  in  multiple  setting” 


(p.  145). 
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Effective  team  teachers  meet  daily  to  plan  curriculum  and  programs,  address 

problems,  meet  with  parents,  and  coordinate  all  aspects  of  the  team  functions.  In 

addition,  teams  at  the  middle  school  level  create  team  identity  by  developing  team  names, 

colors,  mascots,  logos,  service  projects,  rituals,  and  traditions  (Stevenson,  1992).  To  do 

this  effectively,  teams  need  adequate  common  planning  time  (Carnegie  Council,  1989: 

Mac  Iver,  1990;  Stevenson,  1992;  Valentine  et  al.,  1993;  Warren.  1993). 

Interdisciplinary  teams  also  benefit  teachers  by  contributing  to  a positive  school 

climate  (Valentine  et  al.,  1993)  A more  professional  work  environment  for  teachers  is 

established  through  their  opportunity  to  work  with  colleagues  on  educational 

improvement  (Arhar,  1992).  Arhar  (1992)  listed  other  teacher  benefits. 

By  providing  teachers  with  the  opportunity  for  joint  work  through  a 
common  planning  time,  interdisciplinary  teaming  also  offers  teachers  the 
potential  cognitive  and  affective  benefits  of  collaboration:  thoughtful 
planning  and  reflective  practice,  ongoing  professional  development, 
increased  satisfaction  with  work,  increased  efficacy,  improved 
professionalism  through  extended  roles,  enhanced  decision-making  rights, 
control,  and  autonomy. . . . Thus,  the  conditions  of  teaming  may  enable 
teachers  to  develop  instructional  practices  responsive  to  the 
developmental  needs  of  young  adolescents,  (pp.  140-141) 

Arhar  (1992)  went  on  to  summarize  the  positive  aspects  of  interdisciplinary  team 
organization. 

It  is  the  ability  of  teams  to  create  a sense  of  smallness  within  largeness,  a 
sense  of  community  within  a more  impersonal  environment,  that  makes  it 
an  intermediary  between  students  and  academic  and  social  outcomes. 

Teaming  has  the  potential,  if  implemented  in  the  spirit  of  student 
centeredness,  to  help  young  adolescents  become  academically  involved  in 
school  work  as  well  as  to  become  more  bonded  to  an  intimate  group  of 
teachers  and  peers.  Through  coordination  of  curriculum,  emphasis  on  the 
individual,  social  and  educational  needs  of  the  learner,  flexibility  of 
scheduling  to  provide  extended  time  for  classes  that  need  it,  special  events 
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that  enhance  the  group  identity  of  the  team,  and  close  relationships  with 
parents  to  solve  problems  and  provide  assistance,  students  may  come  to 
reap  the  benefit  of  a school  committed  to  their  welfare,  (p.  157) 

Interdisciplinary  teaming  is  one  of  the  key  components  of  the  middle  school 

concept  and  appears  to  have  positive  effects  on  both  students  and  faculty  in  the  affective 

domain.  There  are  still  questions  as  to  whether  such  effects  translate  positively  to  student 

achievement  (Arhar,  1992;  Van  Zandt  & Totten,  1995);  however,  evidence  “does  reflect 

slight  to  moderate  trends  favoring  use  of  a team  structure”  (Van  Zandt  & Totten,  1995,  p. 

10). 

Exploratory  Classes 

A developmental^  appropriate  curriculum  in  a fully  functioning  middle  school 
includes  not  only  the  typical  core  classes  (i.e.,  math,  language  arts,  science,  and  social 
studies)  but  also  additional  exploratory  opportunities  (George,  Lawrence,  & Bushnell, 
1998).  Stevenson  (1992)  stated,  “Applying  the  concept  of  exploration  to  decisions  about 
middle-level  curriculum  is  one  example  of  schooling  that  is  responsive  to  the 
developmental  nature  of  young  adolescents,  by  accommodating  their  shifting  interests” 

(p.  169).  Exploratory  opportunities  include  elective  classes,  special  interest  activities  and 
clubs,  career  education,  and  service  learning  (George  & Alexander,  1993). 

The  original  intent  of  an  exploratory  program  was  to  provide  brief,  introductory 
classes  for  initial  exposure  during  the  first  year  of  middle  school  and  then  to  offer  longer, 
intense  courses  in  the  following  years.  Some  of  the  elective  classes  are  practical  in  nature 
such  as  home  economics  and  typing  while  others  are  more  exploratory  such  as  speech  and 
debate,  music,  band,  chorus,  and  the  arts  (George  & Alexander,  1993  ). 
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Junior  high  school  developers  were  the  first  to  recognize  the  advantage  of  offering 
early  adolescents  an  expanded  curriculum  of  academic  and  vocational  classes.  They 
reasoned  that  being  exposed  to  a variety  of  learning  experiences  would  lead  the  student  to 
make  more  effective  learning  choices  in  the  high  school  and  more  informed  decisions  about 
their  future  (Cawelti,  1988;  George  et  al.,  1998;  Toepfer,  1992).  Exploratory  classes  in 
the  junior  high  school  included  art,  music,  home  economic,  industrial  arts,  and  computer 
(George  & Alexander,  1993). 

Middle  school  developers  recognized  the  common  sense  in  the  approach  and 

included  the  exploratory  component  in  the  restructured  middle  school  program.  (George 

et  al.,  1998).  George  et  al.  (1998)  provided  additional  reasons  for  including  exploratory' 

classes  in  contemporary  middle  schools.  First,  the  natural  interests  of  early  adolescents 

need  to  be  engaged  by  a variety  of  offerings.  Second,  recent  research  findings  on  ways 

students  learn  support  curriculum  integration  and  increased  course  offerings.  Third, 

educators  recognize  that  basic  skills  and  standard  academic  curriculum  are  enhanced  by 

more  robust  curriculum  opportunities.  Fourth,  adolescents  are  naturally  curious  about 

their  world  and  its  issues  due  to  their  physical,  intellectual,  social,  and  emotional  changes. 

It  is  at  this  time  in  their  lives  that  early  adolescents  need  to  find  out  what  interests  them 

and  what  they  are  good  at  doing  (Scales,  1996;  Toepfer,  1992). 

The  middle  school  exploratory  component  expanded  on  the  junior  high  elective  or 

unified  arts  program.  Alexander  (1970)  made  the  following  recommendation: 

In  addition  to  exploratory  experiences  in  such  customary  areas  as  foreign 
languages,  the  fine  arts,  industrial  arts,  and  home  economics,  a range  of 
interests  might  be  served  by  other  experiences  such  as  in  acting, 
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photography,  personal  grooming,  creative  writing,  and  in  assisting  in 
library,  laboratory,  lunchroom,  and  office,  (p.  543) 

In  response,  exploratory  classes  expanded  to  include  career  education,  service  learning, 

and  special  interest  activities  and  clubs.  Career  education  is  a natural  component  of  the 

exploratory  program  when  courses  in  agriculture,  business  education,  construction. 

graphic  communication,  home  economics,  and  other  similar  types  are  offered  (George  & 

Alexander,  1993). 

Service  learning  is  a civic  opportunity  where  students  actively  work  at  serving 
their  school,  their  community,  and  even  their  nation  and  world  through  charitable  deeds. 
Service  learning  can  be  incorporated  in  the  advisory  program,  exploratory  classes,  or  core 
classes.  George  and  Alexander  (1993)  asserted,  “Early  adolescents  ...  do  have  a deep  and 
abiding  interest  in  service  to  others  and  new  opportunities  to  express  their  civic  spirit 
within  the  school  program  are  proving  to  be  very  successful  on  a variety  of  dimension” 

(P-  77). 

Special  interest  activities  and  clubs  further  enhance  the  middle  school  exploratory 
program.  Activities  and  clubs  could  include  academic  activities,  art-  and  craft- related 
activities,  games  and  hobbies,  music,  personal  improvement,  and  physical  activities 
(George  & Alexander,  1993).  These  special  interest  activities  and  clubs  should  have 
certain  distinguishable  characteristics  according  to  George  and  Alexander  (1993): 

(a)  student  participation  in  all  phases  of  organization,  (b)  fewer  meetings  for  shorter 
periods  of  time,  (c)  teachers  with  more  freedom  in  selection  and  development  of  activities, 
(d)  voluntary  and  ungraded  student  participation,  and  (e)  choice  of  activities  by  students. 
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Flexible  Scheduling.  Active  Instruction.  Specially  Trained  Teachers 

Flexible  scheduling.  One  outgrowth  of  interdisciplinary  teaming  is  flexible 
scheduling.  This  concept  is  designed  to  allow  teachers  on  teams  freedom  to  enhance 
curricular  and  instructional  efforts  and  meet  the  needs  of  their  students  through  frequent 
schedule  adjustments  (Van  Zandt  & Totten,  1995).  Before  more  interesting  and  relevant 
learning  can  be  implemented  at  the  middle  school,  flexibility  in  the  duration  of  classes 
must  be  allowed  (Carnegie  Council,  1989;  Urdan,  Midgley,  & Wood,  1995). 

George  and  Shewey  (1993)  stated  that  “the  flexible  schedule  was  seen  as  a 
significant  tool  for  transforming  the  school  to  the  point  where  time  became  a servant  of 
instruction,  instead  of  the  reverse”  (p.  68).  George  and  Shewey  (1993)  credited  flexible 
scheduling  for  contributing  to  (a)  more  heterogeneous  grouping,  (b)  better  use  of 
instructional  time,  (c)  smoother  transition  from  the  elementary  school,  (d)  removal  of 
bells,  (e)  promotion  of  team  decision  making,  (f)  more  engaged  learning  time,  and 
(g)  teacher-student  bonding. 

Stevenson  (1992)  described  student  need  for  flexible  scheduling  with  the 
following: 

It  has  become  clear  that  young  adolescents  are  most  comfortable  when 
they  have  a reasonable  freedom  to  move  about  the  classroom  and  school  as 
their  needs  dictate  rather  than  according  to  the  limitations  of  a bell  schedule 
enforcing  thirty-five-  or  forty-minute  periods,  (p.  8) 

Active  instruction.  Middle  school  advocates  believe  that  classroom  instruction 
should  be  more  responsive  to  the  early  adolescent’s  need  to  be  actively  involved  in 
learning  (Clark  & Clark,  1993;  Davies,  1995;  Irvin,  1992).  In  order  to  learn,  students  need 
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content  that  moves  beyond  textbook  topics  to  issues  that  are  relevant  to  their  lives  (Clark 
& Clark,  1993;  Stevenson,  1992).  Teaching  strategies  that  are  relevant,  challenging,  and 
imaginative  will  engage  all  students  (Hargreaves  et  al.,  1996).  Also,  since  middle  school 
students  should  become  more  independent  in  their  learning,  teachers  need  to  provide 
diverse  instructional  strategies  that  allow  for  development  self-reliancy  (George  & 
Alexander,  1993). 

The  most  important  characteristic  of  instruction  at  the  middle  school  is  that  it 

must  help  bridge  the  gap  between  fne  primarily  teacher-directed  learning  in  the  elementary 

■ 

school  and  the  self-directed  learning  in  the  high  school  (George  & Alexander,  1993). 
Instruction  must  differ  from  that  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools,  yet  it  must 
incorporate  aspects  of  the  strategies  used  at  both  levels  as  students  move  from  dependent 
to  independent  learners  and  from  concrete  to  abstract  thinkers  (George  & Alexander, 

1993;  Irvin.  1992).  Irvin  (1992)  contended  that  middle  school  students  should  be 
provided  with  the  following  in  order  to  meet  their  developmental  needs: 

1 . The  opportunity  to  work  cooperatively  in  groups  (social  needs) 

2.  A vehicle  for  connecting  new  information  to  what  is  already  known, 
thus  helping  students  to  feel  more  confident  about  learning  new 
material  and  recognizing  and  validating  their  own  experience 
(intellectual  and  emotional  needs) 

3.  Success-oriented  experiences  in  abstract  thinking  that  may  help 
students  move  gradually  from  the  concrete  to  the  abstract  levels  of 
reasoning  (intellectual  needs) 

4.  An  opportunity  to  move  and  change  activities  (physical  needs) 

5.  Successful  experiences  that  help  students  feel  better  about  themselves 
as  learners  (emotional  needs) 
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6.  Motivation  to  learn  through  the  use  of  strategies  that  heighten 
students’  curiosity  about  learning  (emotional  and  intellectual  needs) 

(pp.  297-298) 

Stevenson  (1992)  maintained  that  students  should  work  in  partnership  with 

teachers  in  the  middle  grades  as  they  advance  developmentally.  The  students  should  be 

responsible  for  informing  teachers  about  themselves  and  what  they  are  doing. 

In  accepting  such  partnerships  and  this  accompanying  responsibility, 
students  learn  how  to  set  personal  goals,  keep  records,  and  evaluate  their 
progress.  They  learn  how  to  plan  a project,  document  their  work,  and 
critique  it  according  to  appropriate  criteria.  They  further  learn  the  value  of 
initiative,  the  importance  of  details,  and  the  urgency  of  efficient  use  of  time 
and  resources.  Being  known  as  a worker,  a producer,  an  expert  on 
something  is  becoming  somebody — achieving  identity  definition. 

(Stevenson,  1992,  p.  121) 

Active  learning  strategies  include  but  are  not  limited  to  (a)  cooperative  learning, 

(b)  the  reading/writing  workshop  approach,  (c)  alternative  assessment,  (d)  mastery 
learning,  (e)  hands-on  activities,  (f)  technology,  (g)  integrated  curriculum,  (h)  multiple 
intelligence  theories,  and  (i)  learning  styles  (George  & Shewey,  1993).  George  and 
Alexander  (1993)  cautioned  middle  school  teachers  not  to  adopt  one  strategy  as  their  main 
instructional  tool.  Instead,  teachers  should  have  a repertoire  of  strategies  to  incorporate. 
When  choosing  an  instructional  strategy,  teachers  should  consider  (a)  the  objective  of 
instruction,  (b)  nature  of  the  students  to  be  taught,  (c)  grade  level  involved,  and  (d)  their 
own  knowledge  and  instructional  skill  of  the  strategy  (George  & Alexander,  1993). 

Specially  trained  teachers.  “Schools  for  young  adolescents  need  to  be  places  that 


respect  developmental  changes  and  employ  teachers  who  are  specially  equipped  to  teach 
at  the  middle  level  and  who  also  genuinely  like  youth  of  this  age”  (Wavering,  1 995,  p. 
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421).  Too  often  teachers  view  assignment  in  the  middle  grades  as  temporary'  while 
awaiting  an  elementary  or  high  school  position  (Carnegie  Council,  1989).  McEwin  et  al. 
(1996)  learned  in  their  most  recent  survey  that  middle  schools  are  primary'  populated 
with  teachers  who  have  no  specialized  middle  level  professional  preparation.  “Teachers 
. . . with  limited  knowledge  . . . often  resist  programs  and  practices  needed  by  their 
students”  McEwin  et  al.,  1996,  p.  158). 

Changes  in  initial  teacher  preparation  and  staff  development  programs  for  middle 

school  are  necessary  in  what  the  prospective  and  practicing  teachers  learn  and  how  they 

•it 

learn  it.  Courses  in  adolescent  development,  age-appropriate  practices,  cultural 
differences,  and  research  in  middle  level  education  are  needed  (Carnegie  Council,  1 989; 
Clark  & Clark,  1993;  George  & Alexander,  1993).  Direct  preservice  experiences  in  middle 
school  should  be  also  be  required  (Carnegie  Council,  1 989;  Oakes  et  al..  1993).  Colleges  of 
education,  school  districts,  and  state  departments  of  education  need  to  cooperate  in 
developing  certification  requirements  specific  to  middle  school  teaching.  The  requirement 
should  ensure  that  teachers  have  received  comprehensive  preparation  and  continuing  staff 
development  that  expand  knowledge  of  early  adolescents  and  developmental  ly 
appropriate  methods  of  teaching  them  (Clark  & Clark,  1993).  The  practice  of  using  “add- 
on certification”  classes  for  endorsement  of  middle  grades  training  on  elementary  or 
secondary'  licenses  falls  short  of  the  goal  to  have  w'ell  qualified  teachers  working  with 
early  adolescents  (McEwin  & Dickinson,  1997),  Clark  and  Clark  (1993)  observed  the 


following: 
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When  teachers  and  administrators  are  knowledgeable  about  the 
characteristics  of  their  students  and  the  elements  of  successful,  responsive 
middle  level  programs  and  their  rationale,  they  can  make  decisions  that  will 
ensure  that  early  adolescent  developmental  characteristics  become  the 
major  focus  of  program  planning  and  implementation,  (p.  456) 

Successful  middle  school  teachers  effectively  adapt  instruction  for  early 

adolescents  and  use  a variety  of  teaching  methods  that  challenge  their  students.  They 

create  safe  and  orderly  classrooms  that  enable  the  development  of  self-responsibility. 

Student  success  is  promoted  through  well-developed  curriculum  and  strong  content 

knowledge.  Evaluative  feedback  is  fair  and  students  are  taught  to  self-evaluate.  Effective 

middle  school  teachers  are  those  who  continue  to  grow  personally  and  professionally  as 

they  strive  to  develop  their  students  (Davies,  1995). 

Shared  Decision  Making 

Establishing  a school  with  all  the  necessary  ingredients  of  an  exemplary  middle 
school  is  an  easy  task  compared  to  maintaining  such  a program.  Therefore,  it  is 
mandatory  that  a leadership  team  composed  of  administrators,  teachers,  and  other  school 
and  community  members  be  established.(George  & Alexander,  1993).  The  leadership  team 
will  develop  and  monitor  a schoolwide  vision  and  will  be  responsible  for  making 
adjustments  to  the  middle  school  program  as  needed.  The  team  should  meet  frequently, 
solve  problems,  make  decisions,  set  policy,  and  work  collaboratively  in  the  interest  of  the 
school  community  (George  & Alexander,  1993). 

Successful  decision-making  teams,  according  to  George  and  Alexander  (1993),  have 
regular  members  that  include  (a)  all  team  leaders,  (b)  all  administrators,  (c)  representatives 
from  exploratory,  physical  education,  and  special  education,  and  (d)  at  least  one  guidance 
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counselor.  Some  schools  include  representatives  for  parents  and  students.  Any  faculty  or 

staff  member  can  attend  the  meetings,  but  only  those  who  are  regular  members  may  vote 

on  policy  when  necessary.  In  order  to  sustain  successful  shared  decision  making,  meetings 

are  held  at  regularly  scheduled  intervals  and  agendas  are  published  in  advance  (George  & 

Alexander,  1993).The  Carnegie  Council  (1989)  posited  the  following: 

The  empowerment  of  school  staff  is  a necessary  and  desirable  step  in 
creating  a transformed  middle  grade  school  that  produces  responsible, 
ethical,  and  participating  future  citizens.  Middle  grades  can  achieve  these 
objectives  by. . . establishing  building  governance  committees,  (pp.  54-55) 

Successful  Student  Experiences 

The  middle  school  concept  ensures  that  students  experience  success  by  offering 
new  ways  of  organizing  school  routines.  Such  organization  prevents  disengagement  and 
promotes  “a  sense  of  membership,  identity,  and  self-esteem”  (Arhar,  1992,  p.  144). 
Advisory  provides  a nurturing  relationship  with  one  caring  teacher  who  monitors  and 
supports  students’  educational,  social,  and  emotional  progress  (Alexander,  1970;  Cawelti, 
1988;  Clark  & Clark,  1994;  Connors,  1992;  George  & Alexander,  1993;  Lounsbury, 

1991).  The  interdisciplinary  team  organization  also  supports  successful  student 
experiences  in  that  a team  of  teachers  works  and  plans  together  to  provide  a 
developmentally  responsive  curriculum  which  meets  the  needs  of  all  students  (Arhar, 

1992;  Carnegie  Council,  1989;  Warren,  1993). 

The  middle  school  teachers  promote  student  success  through  the  use  of  diverse 
instructional  strategies  designed  to  meet  early  adolescents’  development.  The  teachers 
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challenge  students  and  assist  them  in  obtaining  the  necessary  skills.  Evaluation  feedback  is 
given  and  self-evaluation  skills  are  modeled  consistently  (Davies,  1 995). 

Middle  schools  allow  every  student  a forum  in  which  to  succeed.  Some  students 
will  excel  in  the  academic  areas  while  others  will  have  the  opportunity  to  succeed  through 
exploratory,  service  clubs,  or  athletics  (Seghers,  1995).  Athletics  is  available  daily  and 
provides  a program  of  intramurals  weekly  in  which  all  students  participate. 

Health  and  Physical  Education 

Middle  schools  designed  to  be  developmentally  responsive  to  early  adolescents 

can  promote  healthy  life  styles  (Carnegie  Council,  1989,  1995;  Lipsitz  et  al.,  1997).  The 

Carnegie  Council  (1989)  concluded  the  following: 

Because  of  the  direct  link  between  the  health  of  young  adolescents  and 
their  success  in  school . . . middle  grade  schools  must  accept  a significant 
responsibility,  and  be  provided  sufficient  resources  to  ensure  that  needed 
health  services  are  accessible  to  young  adolescents  and  that  schools 
become  health-promoting  environments.  Schools  need  not  deliver  the 
services  directly,  but  should  make  sure  they  are  provided.  Moreover,  the 
school's  role  will  vary  with  the  availability  of  family  and  community 
resources  and  with  community  values.  It  is  essential  however,  that  every 
middle  grade  school  have  a coordinated  system  to  identify  health  problems 
and  provide  treatment  or  referral  to  outside  health  agencies  and  individuals. 

(p.  61) 

The  responsibility  for  providing  health  services  and  access  to  community  agencies 
often  is  assumed  by  the  guidance  counselors  and  health  coordinators.  They  have 
developed  programs  that  help  early  adolescents  understand  their  own  development,  their 
relationship  with  their  parents,  and  characteristics  of  a healthy  life  style  (Clark  & Clark, 
1994).  There  is  limited  screening  on  middle  school  campuses  with  referrals  to  outside 
health  agencies  (Oakes  et  al.,  1 993) 
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Exemplary  middle  schools  provide  a full  physical  education  program  which 
includes  daily  classes  as  well  as  an  intramural  program  intended  to  promote  participation 
by  all  students  (George  & Alexander,  1993).  George  and  Alexander  (1993)  believed  that 
the  period  during  adolescent  development  is  an  inappropriate  time  “to  begin  dividing 
students  into  those  who  can  be  successful  in  any  activity  and  those  who  cannot”  (p.  49). 
Not  only  is  early  adolescence  a time  when  self-esteem  can  be  compromised,  but  also 
young  adolescents  are  more  susceptible  to  injury  (McEwin  et  al.,  1996;  Valentine  et  al., 
1993). 

Middle  school  advocates  oppose  competitive  interscholastic  sports  such  as 
football,  soccer,  and  basketball.  However,  McEwin  et  al.  (1996)  reported  that  more 
schools  offer  them  than  not.  In  the  1993  survey  of  1,798  middle  schools,  (a)  25%  of  the 
schools  offered  interscholastic  sports  programs  for  sixth  graders;  (b)  77%  offered  them 
for  seventh  graders;  and  (c)  79%  offered  them  for  eighth  graders.  The  elimination  of 
interscholastic  sports  has  been  difficult  due  to  the  popularity  of  sports  with  parents, 
community  members,  and  the  students  themselves  (McEwin  et  al.,  1996) 

An  alternative  to  interscholastic  sports  is  an  intramural  program  which  can  be 
organized  by  grade  level,  teams,  or  advisory  classes.  The  intramural  program  is  supervised 
by  the  physical  education  staff  members  with  the  support  of  classroom  teachers  (George 
& Alexander,  1993).  Intramural  programs  are  generally  held  during  the  school  day  and 
may  be  coupled  with  extramural  events.  In  extramural  competitions,  members  of  a 
schoolwide  team  are  selected  to  represent  the  school  at  a county  level  competition 
(George  & Alexander,  1993). 
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Reconnecting  with  Home  and  Community 

Effective  middle  schools  form  a bond  with  parents  and  community  members.  The 
establishment  of  family  and  community  partnerships  is  one  of  six  general  characteristics 
of  developmental^  responsive  middle  level  schools  identified  in  NMSA’s  revised  1995 
position  statement.  This  We  Believe:  Developmentallv  Responsive  Middle  Level 
Schools. 

Families  and  community  members  are  important  stakeholders. . . . Schools 
recognize  and  support  families  and  community  members  as  participants  in 
school  programs  by  encouraging  their  roles  in  supporting  learning  and 
honoring  them  as  essential  volunteers.  Parents,  families,  and  community 
members  can  enrich  the  curriculum  and  facilitate  learning.  The  school  takes 
the  initiative  in  providing  a wide  variety  of  opportunities  for  parent  and 
community  involvement,  (p.  1 7) 

Parents  should  be  included  in  the  governance  of  schools  and  in  school 
improvement  initiatives  (Allen  et  al.,  1993;  Clark  & Clark,  1994).  In  so  doing,  parents 
develop  a sense  of  usefulness  and  gain  confidence  in  dealing  with  school  faculty  and  staff 
(Carnegie  Council,  1995).  The  Carnegie  Council  (1995)  also  credited  involvement  of  low 
income  parents  with  decreasing  the  gulf  between  families  with  fewer  financial  resources 
and  the  schools. 

Researchers  indicated  students  of  involved  parents  have  higher  academic 
achievement,  fewer  discipline  problems,  better  school  attendance,  and  they  value  the 
opportunities  that  schools  provide  (Rutherford,  Anderson.  & Billig,  1995).  Since  middle 
school  is  a time  of  transition-emotional,  physical,  social,  and  cognitive  transitions- 
parents  are  a necessity  in  students’  lives  (Carnegie  Council,  1995). 
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Middle-level  educators  make  efforts  on  a daily  basis  to  establish  higher  levels  of 
parent  involvement.  Faculty  and  staff  encourage  parent  and  community  participation 
through  orientation  meetings,  transitional  activities,  open  houses,  and  regular 
communication  between  the  advisor  and  parents  (Carnegie,  1989).  Parent  education 
classes,  volunteer  programs,  and  informational  activities  will  increase  commitment  and 
active  participation  (Clark  & Clark,  1993).  Involving  students  in  community-based 
service  learning  activities  is  another  way  to  strengthen  the  bonds  between  parent  and 
community  members  (Clark  & Clark,  1994;  Scales,  1996). 

Regardless  of  the  efforts  made  by  middle  school  educators,  the  Carnegie  Council 
(1995)  reported  the  following: 

As  children  become  young  adolescents,  the  percentage  of  parents  who  are 
actively  involved  in  school  activities  declines.  Approximately  three- 
quarters  of  .American  parents  report  high  or  moderate  involvement  in 
schools  when  their  children  are  eight  to  ten  years  of  age.  By  the  time  their 
children  reach  age  sixteen,  however,  only  50  percent  of  parents  report  such 
involvement,  (p.  65) 

Rutherford  et  al.  (1995)  listed  the  following  possible  reasons  for  lack  of  involvement  from 
parents  with  children  in  the  middle  grades:  (a)  poorly  developed  and  less  understood 
activities,  (b)  belief  that  middle  school  students  need  less  parent  involvement,  (c) 
impersonal  and  larger  sized  schools,  (d)  meetings  with  a team  of  teachers,  (e)  schools  no 
longer  located  in  close  proximity  to  homes,  (f)  parents  uncomfortable  assisting  children 
with  a more  challenging  curriculum,  (g)  negative  memories  of  when  parents  were  in 
middle  level  schools,  (h)  educators  unconcerned  with  how  they  can  help  the  parents,  and 
(i)  middle  school  teachers  who  do  not  welcome  parental  involvement. 
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Need  for  Further  Middle  Level  Research 

Middle  level  education  has  a long  developmental  history  spanning  almost  a 
century.  However,  middle  level  research  spans  only  a little  more  than  3 decades  as  few 
empirical  studies  were  made  prior  to  the  mid-1960s  (Hough  & Irvin,  1995).  Van  Zandt 
and  Totten  (1995)  posited  there  are  three  stages  of  middle  level  research:  (a)  the 
descriptive  stage,  (b)  the  prescriptive  stage,  and  (c)  the  efficacy  stage.  The  descriptive 
stage  of  research  focused  on  acquiring  “a  comprehensive  description  of  the  needs  specific 
to  the  young  adolescent — from  cognitive  and  physical  maturation  to  social  and  emotional 
concerns”  (p.  3). 

The  prescriptive  stage  of  research,  according  to  Van  Zandt  and  Totten  (1995), 
dealt  with  the  organizational,  methodological,  and  instructional  changes  needed  at  the 
middle  level  for  developmentally  responsive  education.  Researchers  in  the  1 960s 
investigated  what  grade  levels  should  be  housed  in  middle  level  schools  and  whether  to 
name  the  schools  middle  schools  or  junior  high  schools  (George  & Shewey,  1993).  George 
and  Shewey  (1993)  contended  that  “oversimplified  and  specious  comparisons  of  middle 
and  junior  high  schools  [were]  the  major  focus”  (p.  10). 

Research  in  the  1980s  supported  the  concept  that  factors  related  to  school 
organization  affected  student  outcomes  and  were  more  important  than  whether  a school 
was  named  a middle  school  or  junior  high  school  (George  & Shewey,  1993).  A survey  in 
1988,  sponsored  by  ASCD,  contended  that  a middle  school  organization  serving  grades  6- 
8 would  more  likely  include  the  components  essential  to  successfully  educate  students 
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aged  10-14.  This  survey  drew  from  a national  stratified  sample  of  672  schools  (Cawelti, 
1988). 

Studies  identifying  exemplary  schools  with  records  of  outstanding  success  began 
to  be  pursued  in  the  late  1970s  and  during  the  1980s.  The  purpose  of  these  outlier  studies 
was  to  learn  “what  makes  the  best  become  the  best”  (George  & Shewey,  1993,  p.  9). 
Through  such  research  efforts,  a consensus  of  essential  components  for  addressing  the 
developmental  needs  of  early  adolescents  emerged:  (a)interdisciplinary  team  organization, 
(b)  advisory  programs,  (c)  flexible  scheduling  and  grouping,  (d)  enriched  curriculum 
experiences,  (e)  broadened  opportunities  for  student  recognition  and  success,  (f)  more 
active  instruction  and  learning,  (g)  articulation  to  schools  above  and  below, 

(h)  shared  decision  making,  and  (i)  parent  and  community  involvement  (George  & 

Shewey,  1993). 

One  such  outlier  study  was  designed  by  George  and  Oldaker  (1985).  The 
researchers  investigated  the  extent  that  130  exemplary  middle  schools  contained  the 
suggested  middle  school  program  components.  The  schools  were  identified  as  exemplary 
by  a National  Secondary  School  Recognition  Program,  a panel  of  10  experts  in  middle 
school  education,  and  a listing  of  exemplary  schools  in  middle  school  education  books. 
George  and  Oldaker  (1985)  also  investigated  the  outcomes  of  such  programs.  Their  results 
confirmed  that  schools  with  exemplary  status  did  include  all  middle  school  concept 
components  and  did  affect  academic  achievement,  student  behavior,  school  learning 
climate,  faculty  morale,  and  staff  development  in  a positive  way  (George  & Oldaker, 


1985). 
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The  current  stage  of  research,  the  efficacy  stage,  deals  with  the  evaluation  of  the 
effectiveness  of  middle  level  restructuring  (Van  Zandt  & Totten,  1995).  The  focus  of 
efficacy  research  is  to  determine  if  “the  implementation  of  specific  practices  result  in  the 
predicted  student  outcomes”  (Van  Zandt  & Totten,  1995,  p.  5).  According  to  researchers 
(e.g.,  George  & Shewey,  1993;  Russell.  1994;  Van  Zandt  & Totten,  1995),  past  research 
efforts  to  prove  a relationship  between  implementation  of  middle  school  components  and 
increased  student  outcomes  have  been  weak  and  inconclusive.  Van  Zandt  and  Totten 

(1995)  provided  reasons  for  inconclusive  research:  (a)  insufficient  number  of  studies. 

If*  ' 

(b)  weak  research  designs  with  inadequate  controls  for  internal  and  external  validity, 

(c)  designs  which  limit  comparisons  between  and  among  studies,  and  (d)  different 
definitions  of  middle  schools  which  limit  comparison  of  findings. 

Since  1989  middle  school  education  has  6.465  citations  in  ERIC,  the  clearinghouse 
for  educational  research.  Of  those,  448  involved  research  on  achievement  in  middle 
schools.  During  the  same  period  of  time,  6,550  doctoral  dissertations  about  middle  school 
have  been  published;  729  focused  on  middle  school  and  achievement.  Middle  school 
efficacy  concerns  have  been  addressed  by  100  of  the  doctoral  dissertations. 

Lee  and  Smith  >,  1993)  investigated  the  impact  of  attending  restructured  schools  on 
8,845  eighth  graders’  achievement  and  engagement  in  learning.  Engagement  was  defined  by 
(a)  the  frequency  students  attended  classes  with  appropriate  supplies,  books,  and 
assignments;  (b)  time  per  week  spent  on  homework;  (c)  boredom  at  school;  and  (d)  at-risk 
behaviors  measured  by  referrals  and  parents’  receipt  of  warnings  about  behavior.  Students 
attending  public.  Catholic,  and  independent  schools  with  less  departmentalization,  more 
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heterogeneous  grouping,  and  more  team  teaching  were  selected.  Modest  but  consistent 
positive  effects  were  documented  for  both  achievement  and  engagement  although 
increased  engagement  appeared  to  coexist  with  increased  levels  of  at-risk  behavior  (Lee  & 
Smith,  1993). 

Russell  (1994)  conducted  research  that  examined  levels  of  implementation  of 
individual  components  of  the  middle  school  concept  in  relation  to  student  achievement  in 
ten  schools  of  an  urban,  midwestem  school  district.  Data  showed  that  interdisciplinary 
teaming,  exploratory  curriculum,  developmentally  appropriate  teaching  strategies, 
transition/articulation,  appropriate  required  curriculum/leaming  skills,  and  the  overall 
middle  school  concept  related  to  improved  student  achievement.  The  component  most 
relevant  to  achievement  was  appropriate  required  curriculum/leaming  skills  followed  by 
developmentally  appropriate  teaching  strategies  and  interdisciplinary  teaming.  In 
particular,  standardized  math  scores  were  influenced  positively  by  each  of  the 
components  with  the  exception  of  advisory.  Russell  (1997)  concluded,  “Middle-level 
programming  has  the  potential  to  enhance  student  achievement  at  least  to  a limited 
degree"'  (p.  184).  Russell  recommended  that  the  advisory  program  be  modified  so  that  it 
becomes  more  supportive  of  traditional  academic  goals. 

Seghers  (1995)  also  conducted  a study  to  determine  level  of  implementation  of 
middle  school  components  and  the  relationship  between  implementation  and  educational 
outcomes.  Seghers  found  that  the  level  of  implementation  in  Louisiana  middle  level 
schools  was  weak  but  maintained  his  study  provided  “a  statistically  significant 
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relationship  between  suggested  middle  level  practices  and  academic  achievement, 
suspensions,  expulsions,  and  teacher  turnover”  (p.  327). 

Recognizing  the  limited  amount  of  research  which  focuses  directly  on  the  impact 
of  middle  school  restructuring,  Felner,  Kasak,  Mulhall,  and  Flowers  (1997)  began  a 
longitudinal  evaluation  study.  The  purpose  of  the  study  was  to  “assess  and  evaluate  the 
process  of  implementation  of  the  recommendations  Turning  Points  for  middle-grades 
reform,  as  well  as  their  impact  on  students’  achievement,  socio/emotional  development, 
and  behavioral  adjustment”  (p.  532).  To  do  this,  the  researchers  obtained  state,  local,  and 
national  data:  (a)  standardized  achievement  scores,  (b)  attendance  data,  (c)  disciplinary 
data  on  each  student  and  school,  and  (d)  school  descriptive  data.  This  information  was 
obtained  from  more  than  420  schools  involved  in  four  middle-grades  reform  efforts: 

(a)  the  Illinois  Middle  Grades  Network,  (b)  the  Middle  Grades  Improvement  Program  in 
Indiana,  (c)  the  Middle  Grade  School  State  Policy  Initiative,  and  (d)  the  Middle  Start 
Initiative  in  Michigan.  Each  school  involved  administered  Felner’s  Middle  Grades  Self- 
Study  which  is  a series  of  surveys  for  teachers,  administrators,  and  students  based  on 
essential  elements  of  middle-grades  education. 

Felner  et  al.  (1997)  found  that  early  adolescents  in  schools  with  high  levels  of 
implementation  of  exemplary  middle  school  components  achieve  at  much  higher  levels 
than  early  adolescents  in  schools  without  the  components.  The  students  at  highly 
implemented  middle  schools  performed  substantially  better  than  students  at  partially 
implemented  schools.  Teachers  in  highly  implemented  schools  indicated  that  there  were 
fewer  student  behavior  problems  than  teachers  in  partially  implemented  schools. 
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Teachers  in  partially  implemented  schools  perceived  fewer  student  behavior  problems 
than  teachers  in  nonimplemented  schools.  Students  at  highly  implemented  schools  felt 
less  fearful  and  experienced  higher  self-esteem  than  students  at  partially  implemented 
schools.  Students  at  partially  implemented  schools  felt  safer  and  more  self-assured  than 
their  counterparts  at  nonimplemented  schools. 

This  broad-based,  comprehensive  inquiry  into  the  effects  of  implementing  the 
Carnegie  principles  began  in  1991  and  is  on-going.  It  has  expanded  to  include  more  than 
1,000  schools  which  vary  in  size,  configuration,  and  location  (Stevenson  & Erb,  1998). 
Felner  (personal  communication,  October  30,  1999)  stated,  “When  reforms  are 
implemented  together,  they  really  work.”  The  research  also  found  that  “manipulation  of 
one  or  even  a few  variables  is  insufficient  to  bring  about  the  more  expansive  re-direction 
of  schooling  that  Turning  Points  calls  for”  (Stevenson  & Erb,  1998,  p.  50).  Researchers 
involved  in  this  Project  on  High  Performance  Learning  Communities  (HPLC)  concluded 
that  all  the  principles  recommended  in  Turning  Points  needed  to  operate  as  an  integrated 
and  interactive  unit. 

HPLC  identified  five  categories  of  observable  practices  and  questions  necessary 
for  the  successful  implementation  of  these  principles: 

1 . Structural  features:  “Do  I have  the  opportunity  to  do  it?” 

2.  N ormative/ attitudinal  features:  “Do  I believe  in  it?”  “Do  I want  to  do  it?” 

3.  Skill  and  professional  features:  “Do  I know  how  to  do  it?” 

4.  Climate  and  interactive  processes:  “Do  1 have  an  environment  that  enables  me 
and  supports  me  in  doing  it?” 

5.  Instructional/practice  features:  “Do  I do  it?”  (Stevenson  & Erb,  1 998,  p.  5 1 ) 
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With  the  identification  of  the  observable  categories,  researchers  laid  the  foundation  that 
more  than  just  structural  changes  needed  to  be  made  for  middle  school  reform  to  become 
institutionalized.  Stakeholders  must  believe  in  the  concepts  and  choose  to  practice  them. 
The  environment  has  to  be  supportive  and  professional  development  must  be  available 
and  ongoing.  Once  these  elements  are  in  place,  intermediate  outcomes  result  which 
promote  better  student  outcomes  (Stevenson  & Erb,  1998).  In  Felner’ s interview  with 
Stevenson  and  Erb  (1998),  he  identified  the  intermediate  outcomes  as  (a)  increased 
teacher  efficacy  and  intrinsic  rewards,  (b)  supportive  school  and  classroom  climate,  and 
(c)  increased  school  support,  resources,  and  stressors. 

The  Felner  study  found  thaT  ‘"neither  the  research  literature  nor  our  own  findings 
to  date  support  the  contention  that  structural  changes  have  been  institutionalized  to  the 
degree  that  we  no  longer  need  to  give  them  further  consideration”  (Felner  et  al.,  1997,  pp. 
529-530).  Studies  conducted  by  Fry  (1994)  and  Parker  (1996)  lent  credence  to  this 
statement.  Fry  surveyed  77  East  Texas  middle  school  principals;  Parker  surveyed  161 
Tennessee  middle  school  principals.  The  major  findings  of  both  studies  revealed  that 
although  the  principals  considered  the  majority  of  middle  school  components  important, 
none  were  fully  implemented  in  either  state’s  middle  schools. 

An  earlier  study  by  Thomas  (1991)  found  the  level  of  implementation  of  middle 
school  practices  in  Oklahoma  middle  schools  was  only  at  43%  of  what  was  considered 
full  implementation.  Of  concern  was  Thomas’s  findings  that  there  had  been  little  increase 
in  implementation  since  prior  studies  were  made  in  1983  and  1985.  Thomas  concluded 
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that  many  Oklahoma  middle  schools  existed  in  name  only  and  little  progress  had  been 
made  in  incorporating  the  recommended  practices. 

Horn  (1993)  designed  a study  to  identity  the  middle  school  components  that 
impact  implementation  of  the  middle  school  concept.  Horn  investigated  the  perceptions 
of  88  Alabama  district  superintendents  and  174  Alabama  middle  level  principals.  Using  a 
survey,  the  researcher  first  determined  the  importance  of  the  middle  school  components 
to  the  participants.  Second,  the  participants  ranked  the  importance  of  middle  school 
components  that  supported  or  inhibited  the  implementation  of  the  middle  school  concept. 
Although  the  superintendents  and  principals  agreed  on  the  components  that  impact 
implementation,  superintendents  and  principals  from  the  same  districts  did  not  always 
rank  the  same  program  components  as  supporting  or  impeding  implementation. 

Mergendolier  (1993)  cautioned  that  “research  is  needed  to  validate,  guide,  and 
extend’’  (p.  455)  middle  school  reform  since  it  has  been  powered  more  by  rhetoric  than 
research. 

It  is  how  teachers  and  administrators  take  advantage  of  the  opportunities 
made  available  by  structural  changes  that  determines  whether  there  is  a 
productive  effect  on  students’  learning  and  attitudes.  Such  changes  are  not 
trivial  and  require  significant  reorientation  in  the  ways  teachers  and 
administrators  understand  and  carry  out  their  jobs,  as  well  as  ongoing 
training  and  support  as  they  seek  to  institute  new  ways  of  thinking  and 
working.  (Mergendolier,  1993,  p.  444) 

This  being  the  case,  further  research  identifying  factors  that  support  and  impede 
full  institutionalization  of  the  middle  school  concept  is  needed. 

Chapter  3 includes  a description  of  the  methodology  the  researcher 
employed  to  identify  the  factors  that  impact  both  positively  and  negatively  the 
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successful  restructuring  of  a junior  high  school  organization  to  a middle  school 
organization.  After  a brief  introduction  and  definition  of  qualitative  research,  the 
research  design  is  explained.  The  researcher  establishes  the  data  collection  and  data 
management  techniques  to  be  used  and  the  type  of  evidence  that  was  analyzed. 
The  strategies  applied  to  ensure  the  validity  and  reliability  of  the  study  also  are 
explained  Lastly,  ethical  issues  that  may  arise  and  the  guidelines  used  to  control 
ethical  concerns  are  discussed. 


CHAPTER  3 
METHODOLOGY 


Introduction 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  identify  the  factors  that  support  and  impede 
full  institutionalization  of  the  middle  school  concept.  This  chapter  describes  the  research 
methods  utilized  in  the  study.  This  chapter  is  organized  into  eight  sections:  qualitative 
research,  research  design,  methods  and  procedures,  data  management,  data  analysis, 
validity  and  reliability,  investigator  bias,  and  ethical  issues. 

A case  study  approach  with  descriptive  methods  of  data  collection  was 
employed.  Grounded  in  literature  on  middle  school  reform,  the  following  questions  guided 
data  collection  in  the  study. 

1 . Which  exemplary  middle  school  practices  have  been  successfully  implemented 
in  Middle  School  A in  the  years  since  it  opened? 

2.  Which  of  these  exemplary  practices  continue  to  be  successfully  implemented 
in  Middle  School  A?  What  support  factors  have  enabled  these  practices  to 
continue? 

3.  Which  of  these  exemplary  practices  have  been  discontinued  at  Middle 
School  A?  What  support  factors  were  discontinued  to  allow  this  to 
happen? 

Qualitative  Research 

Qualitative  methods  of  data  collection  and  analysis  provided  the  researcher  an 
opportunity  for  in-depth  exploration  of  the  factors  impeding  and  supporting  full 
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institutionalization  of  the  middle  school  concept.  Qualitative  research  aids  in 
understanding  social  phenomena  in  a natural  setting  through  an  inductive  approach 
(Merriam,  1998).  It  is  a methodology  used  by  researchers  that  believe  “reality  is  ever 
changing,  that  knowledge  consists  of  understanding,  and  that  the  goal  of  research  is 
examination  of  process”  (Lecompte  & Preissle,  1993,  p.  46). 

According  to  Yin  (1994),  qualitative  research  is  an  empirical  inquiry  in  the  natural 
setting  that  allows  the  researcher  to  study  all  aspects  of  a system  as  they  work  together 
to  form  a whole.  This  type  of  research  is  preferred  when  “the  investigator  has  little 
control  over  events,  and  when  the  focus  is  on  a contemporary  phenomenon  within  some 
real-life  context”  (Yin,  1994,  p.  1).  Through  observation  and  interviewing,  the  researcher 
can  reveal  meaning  as  it  is  embedded  in  participants’  experiences  (Merriam,  1998;  Yin, 
1993).  An  understanding  of  the  perceptions  and  the  context  within  which  the 
phenomenon  is  occurring  is  necessary  to  the  study’s  objectives,  especially  when  the 
phenomenon  cannot  be  separated  from  the  context  (Yin,  1993). 

Research  Design 

The  research  design  for  this  investigation  was  the  case  study.  According  to 
Merriam  (1998),  a case  study  is  an  intensive,  descriptive  analysis  of  a single-bounded  unit 
within  its  natural  setting.  The  purpose  of  a case  study  is  to  identify  and  explain  specific 
issues  and  problems  of  practice.  The  researcher  employed  the  case  study  design  as  a 
means  to  explore  factors  affecting  institutionalization  of  the  middle  school  concept.  This 
study  illustrates  the  complexities  of  the  middle  school  situation  by  uncovering  the  many 
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factors  that  contribute  to  and  hinder  institutionalization.  Information  was  obtained  from 
multiple  sources. 

Case  study  designs  may  involve  either  single-  or  multiple-case  types  and  can  be 
exploratory,  descriptive,  or  explanatory.  This  is  an  explanatory  case  study  since  it 
presents  explanations  of  potential  cause  and  effect  relationships  (Yin,  1993)  of  factors 
possibly  influencing  and  impeding  reform.  Since  a singular  phenomenon  of  a school 
institutionalizing  middle  school  reform  was  being  analyzed  in  this  study,  the  design  is 
explanatory  single-case.  The  school  is  a naturally  bounded  unit  and  offers  the  benefit  of 
being  finite  and  discrete  (Lecompte  & Preissle,  1993).  This  case  met  the  conditions  for 
identifying  factors  influencing  middle  school  reform  due  to  its  longevity  as  a middle 
school  organization,  the  continued  presence  of  faculty  members  on  campus  since 
implementation  of  the  middle  school  concept  12  years  prior  to  this  intended  research,  and 
a high-achieving  student  body. 

The  case  study  is  an  inductive  investigation  in  which  emergent  information 
gathered  during  fieldwork  may  reformulate  the  original  questions  (Bogdan  & Biklen,  1992; 
Merriam.  1998;  Stake,  1995).  Case  study  researchers  may  “go  off  to  study  carrying  the 
mental  tools  of  their  trade  with  plans  formulated  as  hunches,  only  to  be  modified  and 
remolded  as  they  proceed”  (Bogdan  & Biklen,  1992,  p.  58).  It  is  during  fieldwork  that  the 
researcher  uncovers  relevant  variables  and  tacit  aspects  of  the  organization.  A thorough, 
richly  detailed  description  of  school  culture  emerges  as  the  researcher  observes  and 
interviews  participants  (Marshall  & Rossman,  1 989). 
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Methods  and  Procedures 

This  study  used  a variety  of  data  collection  techniques  to  gain  insight  into  factors 
that  influence  institutionalization  of  the  middle  school  concept.  Data  in  this  investigation 
were  gathered  through  observation,  interviews,  and  review  of  documents  and  written 
records.  Observations  of  advisement  classes,  curriculum  classes,  team  council  meetings, 
house  meetings,  team  leader  meetings,  team  meetings,  physical  education  classes, 
intramurals,  exploratory  opportunities,  celebrations,  and  parent  and  community  functions 
were  made.  Interviews  were  conducted  with  1 8 current  teachers  identified  as  faculty 
members  in  1986  when  Junior  High  School  A (JHSA)  became  Middle  School  A (MSA). 

Documents  and  written  records  reviewed  included  a survey  administered  to  the 
teachers  that  measured  implementation  of  exemplary  middle  school  components  at  MSA. 
Three  surveys  on  discipline  and  teacher  certification  information  were  also  reviewed. 
Standardized  test  data  were  accessed,  as  were  MSA's  School  Improvement  Plan,  weekly 
calendars,  monthly  parent  newsletters,  memorandums  from  administrators  to  faculty, 
flyers,  the  school  scrapbook,  and  the  faculty  handbook. 

Prior  to  fieldwork,  permission  to  conduct  the  investigation  was  obtained  from  the 
local  district  school  board  office  and  the  principal  of  MSA.  The  University  of  Florida 
Institutional  Review  Board  (committee  for  the  protection  of  human  subjects)  permission 
to  interview  subjects  was  obtained  before  observations  and  interviews  were  held. 
Sampling  and  Description  of  the  Subject 

Qualitative  researchers  generally  use  nonrandom,  purposeful  sample  selection 
(Merriam,  1998).  For  this  case  a middle  school  in  a central  Florida  school  district  was 
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purposefully  selected  as  the  bounded  unit.  According  to  LeCompte  and  Preissle  (1993) 
the  term  selection  is  more  descriptive  than  sampling  when  discussing  the  method  used  to 
identify  a single-case  study  site.  Selection  only  requires  the  researcher  to  “delineate 
precisely  the  relevant  population  or  phenomena  for  investigation,  using  criteria  based  or 
theoretical  or  conceptual  considerations,  personal  curiosity,  empirical  characteristics,  or 
some  other  considerations”  (LeCompte  & Preissle,  1993,  p.  57). 

This  investigation’s  criterion-based  selection  was  made  since  MSA  met  the 
researcher’s  criteria  for  a school  with  the  middle  school  concept  in  effect  for  1 0 or  more 
years,  faculty  members  on-site  since  implementation  of  middle  school  reform,  and  a 
student  body  recognized  for  academic  achievement  as  measured  by  standardized  test 
results.  The  selected  school  is  the  third  largest  middle  school  in  a district  of  slightly  less 
than  60,000  students.  Middle  School  A is  located  in  a small  beachside  community  on 
Florida’s  east  coast.  The  community  the  school  serves  has  a population  of  approximately 
17,500  citizens.  However,  the  middle  school  also  serves  students  from  the  surrounding 
rural  area.  There  are  seven  feeder  elementary  schools. 

According  to  the  1997-1998  Florida  School  Indicators  Report.  MSA  served  1,703 
students  in  grades  6 through  8 with  an  average  class  size  of  25  students  (Florida 
Department  of  Education,  1998).  Of  those  students  39.1%  were  eligible  for  free  and 
reduced  lunches,  15.5%  had  disabilities,  5.0%  were  gifted,  and  0.4%  had  limited  English 
proficiency.  The  school  had  a mobility  rate  of  23.0%,  and  16.0%  of  the  students  were 
absent  21  or  more  days.  There  were  58  incidents  of  crime  and  violence  occurring  on 
campus,  on  school  buses,  or  at  school  sponsored  events  during  the  1997-1998  school 
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year.  The  percentage  of  students  serving  in-school  and  out-of-school  suspension  the  same 
year  was  20%  and  16.1%,  respectively.  Teachers  at  MSA  averaged  1 1 .5  years  of 
experience  and  37.7%  had  master’s  degrees  or  higher.  The  school  had  106  teachers  with 
five  administrators. 

Merriam  (1998)  maintained  there  are  two  levels  of  sampling.  The  first  level  is  the 
case.  The  second  is  within  the  case.  Again,  in  this  investigation,  the  researcher  used 
purposeful  selection  to  identify  the  interview  participants.  Based  on  the  school’s  1987 
yearbook,  A New  Wave  of  Excellence.  21  of  the  original  71  teachers  were  still  on  staff  at 
MSA  during  this  study.  Eighteen  of  the  21  agreed  to  be  interviewed.  The  selection 
consisted  of  teachers  of  grades  6,  7,  and  8 as  well  as  exploratory,  physical  education,  and 
exceptional  student  education.  The  subject  areas  of  language  arts,  reading,  math,  science, 
and  social  studies  were  represented  as  well  as  the  exploratory  subjects  of  band,  art,  and 
agriculture. 

Observation 

Observation  is  an  important  data  collection  tool  to  use  at  the  beginning  of  a 
qualitative  investigation.  Knowledge  of  the  phenomenon’s  context  can  be  obtained  while 
identifying  specific  incidents  and  behaviors  as  reference  points  during  subsequent 
interviews  (Merriam,  1998).  In  this  study,  the  researcher  observed  advisement  classes, 
curriculum  classes,  team  council  meetings,  house  meetings,  team  leader  meetings,  team 
meetings,  physical  education  classes,  intramurals,  exploratory  opportunities,  celebrations, 
and  parent  and  community  functions.  During  the  observations  the  researcher  followed 
the  advice  of  Stake  (1995)  by  keeping  a “good  record  of  events  to  provide  a relatively 
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incontestable  description  for  further  analysis  and  ultimate  reporting”  (p.  62).  Both  verbal 
exchanges  and  nonverbal  indicators  relevant  to  the  study  questions  were  noted. 

Observations  were  also  conducted  to  triangulate  findings  from  interviews  and 
document  analysis.  It  is  through  the  firsthand  observation  of  the  researcher  and  the 
subsequent  interpretation  based  on  the  researcher’s  knowledge  and  expertise  that  findings 
can  be  substantiated  (Merriam,  1998). 

Interview 

Much  of  what  we  cannot  observe  for  ourselves  has  been  or  is  being  observed  by 
others.  Two  principal  uses  of  case  study  are  to  obtain  the  descriptions  and 
interpretations  of  others.  The  case  will  not  be  seen  the  same  by  everyone. 
Qualitative  researchers  take  pride  in  discovering  and  portraying  the  multiple 
views  of  the  case.  The  interview  is  the  main  road  to  multiple  realities.  (Stake, 

1995,  p.  64) 

In-depth  interviewing  is  used  two  ways  in  case  study  research.  It  may  be  the  main 
strategy  for  collecting  data,  and  it  may  be  used  to  provide  understanding  of  observations 
and  document  analysis.  Interviews  gather  data  from  the  participant’s  perspective  enabling 
the  investigator  insights  and  interpretations  by  vested  individuals  of  the  phenomenon 
being  investigated  (Bogdan  & Biklen,  1992). 

Members  of  MSA  faculty  employed  during  the  1986-1987  transition  to  middle 
school  and  still  on  staff  were  interviewed.  A total  of  2 1 participants  were  identified  and 
18  agreed  to  participate.  These  informants  were  considered  elite  interviewees.  Marshall 
and  Rossman  (1989)  defined  an  elite  interviewee  as  “the  influential,  the  prominent,  and 
the  well-informed  people  in  an  organization  . . . selected  for  interviews  on  the  basis  of 
their  expertise  in  areas  relevant  to  the  research”  (p.  94).  The  interviews  allowed  the 
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researcher  to  trace  the  implementation  of  middle  school  components  from  inception  to 
institutionalization  as  perceived  by  the  faculty.  Of  particular  note  was  how  the  faculty 
members  negotiated  with  the  sources  of  implementation  and  among  themselves  to  create 
the  resultant  organization. 

The  researcher  used  a semi-structured  interview  format  (see  Appendix)  that 
allowed  for  response  to  the  situation  as  it  emerged  and  to  the  participant's  ideas  on  the 
topic.  A semi-structured  interview  was  used  first  to  gather  specific  information  through  a 
structured  section,  but  the  majority  of  the  interview  was  guided  by  a list  of  open-ended 
questions  and  issues  to  be  explored.  During  this  section  of  the  interview,  the  exact 
wording  or  order  of  questions  was  not  predetermined  (Merriam,  1998). 

An  interview  guide  containing  both  structured  and  unstructured  sections  was 
developed.  The  unstructured  section  employed  flexibly  worded  questions  and  open-ended 
probes  used  with  the  teachers.  The  researcher  was  careful  not  to  guide  participants 
towards  conclusions.  Questions  were  posed  to  elicit  honest  responses  that  exposed  actual 
attitudes,  beliefs,  and  actions  of  the  participants  instead  of  responses  based  on  theory  and 
expected  practices.  The  interview  guide  was  field-tested  using  two  teachers  at  a different 
middle  school  in  the  same  district.  Both  of  the  teachers  in  the  field-test  felt  the  questions 
were  appropriate  for  the  study  and  neither  suggested  revisions.  A copy  of  the  completed 
guide  is  included  in  the  Appendix. 

Interviews  were  conducted  in  private  areas  on  campus.  Audio  tape-recordings 
were  made  only  after  permission  was  obtained  from  the  participants.  Each  participant 
was  provided  a copy  of  the  interview  guide  prior  to  the  interview  in  an  effort  to  assure 
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them  of  the  professional  intent  of  the  researcher.  Stake  (1995)  defined  a good  interviewer 
as  one  who  transcribes  her  notes  soon  after  the  interview  for  submission  to  the 
participants  for  review.  This  researcher  provided  the  participants  the  opportunity  to  read 
the  transcripts  for  accuracy  and  stylistic  improvement. 

Documents 

The  most  important  function  of  documents  in  case  studies  is  to  corroborate 
evidence  from  observations  and  interviews.  These  documents  can  be  both  quantitative  and 
qualitative  (Yin,  1994).  Quite  often,  documents  substitute  for  actual  occurrences 
researchers  may  be  unable  to  witness  directly  (Stake,  1995).  However  Yin  (1994)  has 
cautioned  researchers  not  to  accept  documents  as  literal  representation  of  such  events. 
Before  accessing  documents  the  researcher  must  determine  the  appropriateness  of  the 
information  to  the  research  question  (LeCompte  & Preissie,  1993). 

Documents  and  written  records  obtained  for  this  study  included  the  Metropolitan 
Omaha  Educational  Consortium  (MOEC)  Middle  Level  Survey,  Comprehensive  Test  of 
Basic  Skills  (CTBS)  testing  data,  Florida  Writing  Assessment  testing  data,  and  Florida 
Comprehensive  Assessment  Test  (FCAT)  data.  Additional  documents  and  written 
records  available  were  the  school  improvement  plan;  three  surveys  on  safety  and 
discipline;  Florida  Indicators  Reports  for  1997-1998;  a listing  of  teacher  certifications;  the 
school's  1987  yearbook,  A New  Wave  of  Excellence:  the  school  scrapbook;  and  the 
faculty  handbook.  A variety  of  written  communications  were  collected  including  letters 
from  the  administration  to  parents,  a midyear  evaluation  form,  a request  sheet  for  the 
following  year,  and  a handout  from  an  accountability  presentation.  Flyers  collected 
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provided  information  on  the  intramural  championship  day,  the  advisory  program’s 
weekly  schedule,  the  rotation  schedule  of  the  exploratory  wheel,  and  the  agenda  of  a 
parent  open  house.  Each  of  these  documents  enabled  the  researcher  to  obtain  a clearer 
understanding  of  the  case  being  studied.  In  addition,  the  documents  provided  information 
for  interview  questions  and  probes.  These  documents  and  records  strengthened  the 
validity  of  the  study  through  triangulation. 

Data  Management 

Organized  data  management  is  an  essential  component  in  case  study  research.  It 
entails  developing  a systematic  method  of  collecting  information  as  well  as  storing  and 
accessing  the  data  (Huberman  & Miles,  1998).  The  data  collection  tools  used  by 
qualitative  researchers  according  to  Lecompte  and  Preissle  (1993)  are  “eyes  and  ears  and 
other  sensory  abilities  augmented  by  a collection  of  mechanical  aids  such  as  computers, 
video  and  audio  tape-recorders”  (p.  224).  The  data  collected  in  the  form  of  field  notes, 
documents,  and  written  reports  are  both  the  evidence  and  clues  that  ground  the  research  in 
the  empirical  domain  (Bogdan  & Biklen,  1992).  The  researcher  developed  a formal  data 
base  so  that  other  researchers  could  refer  to  the  evidence  instead  of  being  limited  to  the 
written  report.  Doing  so  increased  the  reliability  of  the  investigation  (Yin,  1994).  Field 
notes  from  observations,  transcripts  from  interviews,  summaries  of  documents  and 
written  records,  and  observer's  comments  consti  tute  the  formal  data  base  of  this 
investigation. 

Observation  is  a research  tool  when  it  is  recorded  systematically.  "What  is  written 
down  or  mechanically  recorded  from  a period  of  observation  becomes  the  raw  data  from 
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which  a study’s  findings  eventually  emerge”  (Merriam,  1998.  p.  104).  Field  notes  were 
developed  shortly  after  each  observation.  This  researcher  was  an  observer  participant  and 
thus  was  able  to  make  informal  field  notes  on  the  spot.  Observation  and  recording 
sessions  were  confined  to  an  hour.  Short,  frequent  observations  keep  investigators  alert 
and  fresh  so  that  all  aspects  of  a situation  are  observed  (Bogdan  & Biklen,  1992). 

During  interviews,  data  were  gathered  through  preliminary  note-taking  and  audio 
tape-recording.  Note-taking  allowed  the  researcher  to  highlight  important  points,  reflect 
immediately,  and  make  reference  to  prior  statements  when  clarification  or  interesting  ideas 
occurred.  Tape-recording  the  sessions  ensured  that  all  discussions  were  preserved  for 
analysis  (Merriam,  1998). 

Shortly  after  each  observation  and  interview,  preliminary  notes  were  expanded  to 
give  a more  accurate  account  of  the  events.  Field  notes  were  computerized  and  included  a 
description  of  people,  events,  conversations,  and  activities.  The  researcher  included 
observer  comments  that  recorded  her  ideas,  insights,  reflections  and  strategies.  Bogdan 
and  Biklen  (1992)  referred  to  field  notes  as  “the  written  account  of  what  the  researcher 
hears,  sees,  experiences,  and  thinks  in  the  course  of  collecting  and  reflecting  on  the  data” 
(p.  107). 

Data  were  also  generated  during  document  collection  and  review.  Once  documents 
are  identified  as  important  to  the  study,  it  is  the  researcher’s  responsibility  to  determine 
authenticity,  origins,  methodology,  and  the  surrounding  circumstances  in  the  development 


of  data  (Merriam,  1998). 
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Data  Analysis 

Data  analysis  is  a continual  process  according  to  Miles  and  Huberman  ( 1 994)  that 
includes  (a)  data  reduction,  (b)  data  display,  (c)  conclusion  drawing,  and  (d)  conclusion 
verification.  “Analysis  involves  working  with  data,  organizing  them,  breaking  them  into 
manageable  units,  synthesizing  them,  searching  for  patterns  discovering  what  is  important 
and  what  is  to  be  learned,  and  deciding  what  you  will  tell  others”  (Bogdan  & Biklen, 

1 992).  Data  analysis  is  ongoing,  occurring  during  preliminary  research  design  planning, 
concurrent  with  data  collection,  and  as  a final  process  (Huberman  & Miles,  1998). 

Throughout  ongoing  analysis  in  this  study,  the  researcher  searched  for  words, 
phrases,  participants’  ways  of  thinking,  repeated  events,  and  patterns  of  behavior  relating 
to  the  factors  being  investigated  (Bogdan  & Biklen,  1992).  A coding  system  was 
developed  using  words  and  phrases  representing  the  topics  and  patterns  discovered. 
Transcribed  interviews  and  formalized  notes  from  observations  were  entered  and  coded 
through  the  use  of  ATLAS. ti  (Muhr,  1997),  a textual  data  base  manager  that  enabled 
retrieval  of  code-specific  reports.  Both  the  interviews  and  observations  were  first  coded 
by  highlighting  positive  and  negative  statements  about  each  of  the  eight  exemplary  middle 
school  practices.  After  the  code-specific  reports  were  retrieved,  1 6 new  documents  were 
created  in  the  ATLAS.ti  database. 

1.  Advisory:  Support, 

2.  Advisory:  Impede, 

3.  Interdisciplinary  Teaming  Organization:  Support, 

4.  Interdisciplinary  Teaming  Organization:  Impede, 
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5.  Exploratory  Classes:  Support, 

6.  Exploratory  Classes:  Impede, 

7.  Flexible  Scheduling;  Active  Instruction:  Specially  Trained  Teachers:  Support, 

8.  Flexible  Scheduling:  Active  Instruction:  Specially  Trained  Teachers:  Impede, 

9.  Shared  Decision  Making:  Support, 

10.  Shared  Decision  Making:  Impede, 

1 1 . Successful  Student  Experiences:  Support, 

12.  Successful  Student  Experiences:  Impede, 

13.  Health  and  PE:  Support, 

14.  Health  and  PE:  Impede, 

15.  Parent  and  Home  Connection:  Support,  and 

16.  Parent  and  Home  Connection:  Impede. 

A second  level  of  coding  was  completed.  This  second  level  was  emergent.  As  the 
researcher  read  through  the  new  documents,  patterns  of  factors  were  highlighted  and 
coded.  Shorter  code-specific  reports  based  on  supporting  factors  and  impeding  factors 
were  generated.  Chapter  4 is  a summaiy  of  these  results. 

Validity  and  Reliability 

Internal  Validity 

In  qualitative  research  validity  is  judged  by  how  truthful  the  findings  of  the  study 
are  and  that  the  questions  asked  are  the  questions  answered  (Marshall  & Rossman,  1 989). 
Internal  validity  is  based  on  the  match  between  the  reality  and  the  findings  (LeCompte  & 
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Preissle,  1993;  Merriam,  1998).  Merriam  (1998)  further  supported  the  validity  of  case 
study  research  in  the  following. 

Because  human  beings  are  the  primary  instrument  of  data  collection  and  analysis 
in  qualitative  research,  interpretations  of  reality  are  accessed  directly  through  their 
observations  and  interviews.  We  are  thus  “closer”  to  reality  than  if  a data 
collection  instrument  had  been  interjected  between  us  and  the  participants.  Most 
agree  that  when  reality  is  viewed  in  this  manner,  internal  validity  is  a definite 
strength  of  qualitative  research,  (p.  203) 

Three  strategies  were  used  in  this  study  to  ensure  internal  validity: 

(a)  triangulation,  (b)  member  checks,  and  (c)  long-term  observation.  Triangulation  is 
accomplished  by  using  multiple  methods  or  multiple  sources  to  investigate  the  findings  as 
they  emerge  (Merriam,  1998).  According  to  Yin  (1994),  using  multiple  sources  of 
evidence  is  a major  strength  of  case  study  data  collection  as  any  finding  or  conclusion  is 
much  more  convincing  and  accurate.  In  this  investigation  data  sources  were  various 
faculty  members  of  MSA,  and  data  collection  methods  were  observation,  interviews,  and 
the  gathering  of  documents  and  written  records. 

Member  checks,  as  explained  by  Merriam  (1998),  are  accomplished  by  having  the 
participant  sources  verify  that  the  data  and  tentative  interpretations  are  plausible.  The 
researcher  provided  each  interview  participant  with  copies  of  the  transcript  for  review 
and  comment.  Final  analysis  of  documents  and  written  records  were  given  to  experts  in 
those  areas  to  assess  the  interpretation  of  data  as  well  as  conclusions  made. 

Long-term  and  repeated  observations  at  the  research  site  were  made.  The 
researcher  as  observer  participant  spent  4 months  gathering  data  through  observations. 
Several  observations  of  each  middle  school  component  were  held. 
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External  Validity 

External  validity  is  measured  by  the  ability  to  apply  the  findings  of  a study  to 
other  settings  or  groups  of  people.  Researchers  refer  to  this  as  generalizability  (Bogdan  & 
Biklen,  1992;  LeCompte  & Preissle,  1993;  Marshal!  & Rossman,  1989;  Merriam  1998). 

In  case  study  research  a single-case  or  small  nonrandom  sample  is  chosen  because  the 
researcher  wants  to  understand  that  particular  phenomenon  and  “not  to  find  out  what  is 
generally  true  of  the  many”  (Merriam,  1998,  p.  208).  However,  the  researcher  is  obligated 
to  provide  enough  richly  detailed  description  of  the  study’s  content  so  that  readers  will 
be  able  to  decide  how  closely  it  matches  their  situations  (Merriam,  1998).  Bogdan  and 
Biklen  (1992)  suggested  that  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the  reader  or  other  practitioner  to 
see  how  the  findings  of  a single-case  study  fit  into  the  general  scheme  of  things. 

In  this  study  the  researcher  provided  detailed  descriptions  of  the  organization  and 
climate  of  MSA,  the  activities  observed,  and  the  interview  participants.  These  narratives 
are  in  sufficient  detail  so  that  the  reader  can  decide  whether  the  findings  can  be  applied  to 
other  contexts. 

Reliability 

The  concept  of  reliability  is  based  on  the  ability  to  replicate  a study  given  the 
same  methods.  However,  since  qualitative  research  occurs  in  natural  settings  and  seeks  to 
understand  process  and  human  behavior  which  is  constantly  changing,  replication  is 
difficult  to  achieve  (Bogdan  & Biklen,  1992).  To  establish  reliability  in  qualitative 
research,  it  is  more  important  for  the  reader  of  the  study  to  concur  that  the  results  are 
consistent  and  dependable  given  the  data  collected.  Indeed,  qualitative  research  does  not 
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intend  to  isolate  the  laws  of  human  nature  but  to  describe  and  explain  what  happens 
within  the  context  of  where  it  is  happening  (Merriam,  1 998). 

Strategies  to  ensure  that  the  results  are  consistent  and  dependable  were  the 
development  of  a formal  presentable  data  base  and  an  audit  trail.  A formal  data  base 
consists  of  field  notes  taken  during  observations  and  interviews  and  document  review. 
This  information  is  organized  and  categorized  for  easy  retrieval  by  the  researcher  and 
other  interested  persons  (Yin,  1994).  An  audit  trail  describes  in  detail  the  collection  of  the 
data,  how  categories  were  conceived,  and  information  on  how  decisions  were  made  as  the 
investigation  progresses  (Merriam,  1 998). 

LeCompte  and  Preissle  (1993)  contended  that  use  of  low-inference  descriptors 
and  peer  examination  also  ensures  reliability.  Low-inference  descriptors  refer  to  precisely 
worded,  concrete  descriptions  of  observations  and  other  data  and  verbatim  accounts  of 
interviews.  Peer  examination  requires  colleagues  with  similar  research  background  to 
comment  on  findings  as  the  researcher  discovers  them. 

In  this  study,  consistent  and  dependable  data,  a formal  data  base,  a clear  audit 
trial,  use  of  low-inference  descriptors,  and  peer  examination  provided  the  necessary 
strategies  to  establish  reliability.  Field  notes  from  observations,  transcripts  from 
interviews,  documents  and  written  records,  and  observer’s  comments  constitute  the 
formal  data  base  of  this  investigation.  A research  diary  (audit  trail)  of  all  activities  was 
kept  that  include  date,  time,  place,  and  cross  references  to  data  collected,  field  notes,  and 
observer’s  comments.  It  was  in  this  diary  that  graphic  organizers  and  other  notes  were 
kept  that  traced  the  thoughts  of  the  researcher  as  decisions  concerning  categories  were 
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made.  The  researcher  developed  expanded  field  notes  from  interviews  and  observations 
that  included  rich  descriptions  and  quotations  from  the  participants.  The  researcher 
elicited  comments  from  a panel  of  university  peers  as  findings  emerged. 

Investigator  Bias 

The  researcher  is  the  primary  research  tool  for  data  collection,  and  all  observations 
and  analyses  are  filtered  through  the  researcher’s  own  world  view,  values,  and 
perspectives.  Therefore,  the  researcher’s  bias  can  influence  the  quality  of  the  findings 
(Merriam,  1998).  One  way  to  counteract  this  is  to  reveal  researcher  biases  to  the  reader 
(Bogdan  & Biklen,  1992).  This  provides  the  reader  with  an  important  perspective  on  the 
reported  results.  In  addition,  the  researcher  must  constantly  reflect  on  these  biases  as 
data  are  collected  and  analyzed  through  observer  comments  and  marginal  notations  on 
field  notes  (Bogdan  & Biklen,  1992). 

The  researcher  in  this  study  employed  several  strategies  to  prevent  investigator 
bias.  These  included  triangulation  through  multiple  methods  and  multiple  sources  of 
data,  development  of  a data  base,  a clear  audit  trail,  member  checks,  long-term  and 
frequent  observations,  and  peer  examination  of  emergent  findings. 

The  greatest  potential  bias  to  this  study  is  the  researcher’s  desire  for  the  middle 
school  concept  to  succeed  and  the  researcher’s  knowledge  and  experience  with  the 
middle  school  concept.  The  researcher  has  taught  in  the  middle  school  organization  for 
10  years  and  has  been  a middle  school  administrator  for  2 years.  The  researcher  is  the 
middle  school  facilitator  for  the  district’s  middle  school  add-on  certification  classes  and 
has  been  an  advocate  of  the  middle  school  philosophy  as  part  of  a district-level  middle 
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school  task  force.  In  order  to  confront  possible  bias,  the  researcher  acted  as  an  observer 
more  than  a participant  during  observations.  The  researcher  purposefully  selected 
interview  participants  with  more  service  time  than  the  researcher  has  in  the  middle 
school  organization.  The  participants’  experiences  provided  them  the  innate  knowledge 
that  they  have  important  personal  perspectives  of  the  factors  influencing  and  impeding 
full  institutionalization  of  the  middle  school  concept.  Additionally,  the  researcher 
withheld  leading  questions  or  personal  opinions  during  interviews.  Tape-recordings  of 
interviews  were  transcribed  carefully  to  minimize  biased  recall  of  interviews,  and  field 
notes  were  intense  with  low-descriptors.  Finally,  participants  were  provided  the 
opportunity  to  review  notes  and  transcripts  for  accuracy. 

Ethical  Issues 

It  is  the  researcher’s  responsibility  to  produce  a study  that  has  been  conducted 
and  written  ethically.  Although  there  are  guidelines  and  regulations  available  to  help 
control  ethical  concerns,  the  burden  is  the  researcher’s  and  is  determined  by  the 
researcher’s  values  and  ethics  (Merriam,  1998).  Bogdan  and  Biklen  (1992)  proposed  the 
following  principles  be  applied  to  qualitative  research  in  order  to  maintain  ethical 
standards:  (a)  participants’  identities  should  remain  anonymous  both  in  the  writing  and  in 
verbal  reporting;  (b)  permission  should  be  obtained  from  participants;  (c)  honest 
information  should  be  given  to  the  participants  about  the  investigation  and  use  of 
recording  devices;  (d)  contracts  created  with  participants  should  be  fulfilled;  and 
(e)  truthful  reporting  and  writing  of  findings  should  be  made  even  though  the  conclusions 


are  not  the  ones  desired. 
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In  this  study  all  participants,  the  name  of  MSA,  and  the  name  of  the  district  have 
remained  anonymous  through  the  use  of  pseudonyms  in  all  reports  of  the  study  results. 
All  participants  were  asked  to  sign  informed  consent  prior  to  observations  and 
interviews.  The  study  was  also  approved  by  the  University  of  Florida’s  Institutional 
Review  Board  (UFIRB)  which  reviews  all  research  projects  involving  human  participants. 
Results  from  the  study  were  supplied  to  the  individual  teachers,  the  school,  and  the 
district.  The  researcher,  although  interested  in  successful  middle  school 
institutionalization,  in  no  way  skewed  results  or  allowed  bias  to  interfere  with  honest 
reporting.  It  is  the  belief  of  the  researcher  that  all  findings  identifying  factors  which 
influence  or  impede  full  institutionalization  of  the  middle  school  concept  can  impact  the 
betterment  of  the  concept. 

Summary 

The  research  methodology  utilized  in  this  study  was  a case  study  approach. 
Descriptive  methods  of  data  collection  allowed  the  researcher  the  opportunity  for  an  in- 
depth  investigation  of  factors  impeding  and  supporting  full  institutionalization  of  the 
middle  school  concept.  The  single-case  criterion-based  sample  was  a school  with  the 
middle  school  concept  in  effect  for  a minimum  of  10  years.  A number  of  faculty  members 
were  still  be  on  staff  since  implementation  of  the  middle  school  concept,  and  the  student 
body  was  one  of  high  achievement. 

Data  were  gathered  using  observations,  interviews,  and  review  of  documents  and 
written  records.  Observations  were  made  in  various  settings:  (a)  advisement  classes, 
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(b)  curriculum  classes,  (c)  team  leader  meetings,  (c)  team  council  meetings,  (d)  house 
meetings,  (e)  team  leader  meetings,  (f)  team  meetings,  (g)  physical  education  classes, 

(h)  intramurals,  (i)  exploratory  opportunities,  (j)  celebrations,  and  (k)  parent  and 
community  functions.  The  interview  participants  were  selected  based  on  their  length  of 
time  at  the  school.  Documents  and  written  records  studied  included  surveys  of  level  of 
implementation  of  middle  school  components  and  safety  and  school  discipline. 
Standardized  test  data  were  analyzed.  The  faculty  handbook,  school  scrapbook,  schedules 
of  activities,  and  various  communications  to  faculty  members,  parents,  and  community 
members  were  also  gathered  and  reviewed. 

Data  analysis  was  a continual  process  as  the  researcher  observed,  interviewed,  and 
analyzed  documents  and  written  records.  A formal  data  base  of  notes  and  observer’s 
comments  from  the  strategies  listed  were  organized  and  are  available  for  review  by  any 
interested  reader  of  the  study.  During  the  procedural  stage  of  this  study  the  researcher 
also  analyzed  the  data  to  identify  words,  phrases,  participants’  ways  of  thinking, 
repeated  events,  and  patterns  that  revealed  categories  and  important  findings  relevant  to 
the  factors  being  investigated.  Field  notes  including  observation  data,  interview' 
transcripts,  document  analysis  information,  and  observer’s  comments  were  entered  and 
coded  using  a textual  data  base  manager  for  retrieval  of  code-specific  reports. 

In  order  to  ensure  internal  validity,  the  researcher  used  triangulation.  Multiple 
methods— observation,  interviews,  and  document  review— and  multiple  sources  of  data— 18 
teachers— were  employed.  In  addition  the  researcher  asked  each  interview  participant  to 
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verify  the  data  and  tentative  interpretations.  Finally,  repeated  observations  were  made 
over  a long  period  of  time. 

External  validity  was  established  though  detailed  description  of  the  organization 
and  climate  of  the  school  selected,  the  activities  observed,  and  findings  from  the 
interviews  held  and  documents  analyzed.  Such  detailed  descriptions  allow  the  reader  of 
this  study  to  decide  if  the  findings  can  be  generalized  to  other  contexts. 

Reliability  was  maintained  through  the  development  of  an  audit  trail,  a formal 
presentable  data  base,  and  peer  examination.  The  audit  trail  describes  the  steps  followed 
by  the  researcher  during  the  collection  of  data  and  what  information  led  to  which 
decisions.  The  data  base  consists  of  notes  with  low-inference  descriptors  from 
observations,  interviews,  and  documents.  Peer  examination  was  established  by  seeking 
feedback  and  comments  from  a panel  of  university  peers  familiar  with  case  study  research 
methods. 

Investigator  bias  was  controlled  through  triangulation,  development  of  a data  base 
and  clear  audit  trail,  member  checks,  long-term  and  frequent  observations,  and  peer 
examination.  The  researcher  also  revealed  potential  biases  and  constantly  reflected  on 
these  biases  during  data  collection  and  analyses. 

Throughout  the  research,  data,  verbal  reporting,  and  written  report  the  names  of 
the  participants  and  the  school  remained  anonymous  as  pseudonyms  were  used. 
Permission  was  obtained  from  the  participants  and  truthful  reporting  was  made. 
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Research  methodology  has  been  presented  in  this  chapter.  Chapter  4 presents 
information  on  participants'  backgrounds,  observations,  and  the  documents  and  written 
records  collected.  It  includes  data  pertinent  to  each  of  the  three  research  questions. 


CHAPTER  4 
RESULTS 


Introduction 

The  purpose  of  this  case  study  was  to  identify  the  factors  that  support  and 
impede  full  institutionalization  of  the  middle  school  concept.  The  findings  presented 
in  this  chapter  were  obtained  from  the  following  data  sources:  (a)  interviews, 

(b)  observations,  and  (c)  document  and  written  report  collection. 

Taped  interviews  were  conducted  on  the  campus  of  a school  that  was  in  its  1 3th 
year  of  middle  school  organization.  Eighteen  of  21  teachers  identified  as  being  on  the 
faculty  since  inception  agreed  to  be  interviewed  using  a semi-structured  interview  guide. 
Observations  were  made  over  a period  of  4 months.  Documents  and  written  records  were 
also  collected  during  this  investigation. 

Specifically,  this  study  addressed  the  following  research  questions: 

1 . Which  exemplary  middle  school  practices  have  been  successfully  implemented 
in  Middle  School  A in  the  years  since  it  opened? 

2.  Which  of  these  exemplar}'  practices  continue  to  be  successfully  implemented 
in  Middle  School  A?  What  support  factors  have  enabled  these  practices  to 
continue? 

3.  Which  of  these  exemplary  practices  have  been  discontinued  at  Middle  School 
A?  What  support  factors  were  discontinued  to  allow  this  to  happen? 
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This  chapter  contains  six  sections.  The  first  section  is  a discussion  of 
participants’  backgrounds,  experiences,  and  training  as  they  may  relate  to  their  knowledge 
of  middle  school  concept  and  organization.  The  second  section  outlines  the  observations 
made  during  this  study.  A detailed  listing  of  the  documents  and  written  records  collected 
is  found  in  section  three.  The  fourth  section  provides  relevant  information  for  question  1 . 
Question  2 information  is  provided  in  the  fifth  section.  Information  collected  to  answer 
question  3 can  be  found  in  the  sixth  section. 

Interviewee’s  Backgrounds,  Experiences,  and  Training 
The  following  section  is  a description  of  the  participants’  backgrounds, 
experiences,  and  training.  Two  (1 1%)  of  the  participants  were  sixth-grade  teachers,  four 
(22%)  were  seventh-grade  teachers,  seven  (39%)  were  eighth-grade  teachers,  and  five 
(28%)  taught  exploratory  or  physical  education  (PE).  Of  the  18  participants,  10  were 
females  (56%)  and  8 (44%)  were  male;  3 (17%)  were  black  and  15  (83%)  were  white.  All 
subject  areas  were  represented.  Two  (1 1%)  of  the  teachers  taught  exceptional  student 
education  (ESE),  one  (5%)  taught  multiple  subjects  (reading  and  math)  in  sixth  grade, 
three  (17%)  taught  language  arts,  four  (22%)  taught  math,  two  (1 1%)  taught  science,  one 
(6%)  taught  social  studies,  two  (11%)  taught  physical  education,  and  three  (17%)  taught 
in  the  exploratory  program  (agriculture,  art,  and  chorus/band).  Table  4-1  provides  a 
summary  of  the  background  information  for  each  of  the  participants  in  this  study. 
Descriptive  information  particular  to  each  participant  follow's  in  the  order  interviews 
were  held.  Pseudonyms  are  employed  to  protect  the  anonymity  of  the  participants. 
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Table  4-1 


Participants’  Backgrounds 


Teacher’s  Pseudonym 

Gender 

Ethnicity 

Grade 

Subject 

Middle  School 
Training? 

Ms.  Ayala 

female 

white 

6 

reading,  math 

Yes 

Mrs.  Kucher 

female 

white 

6 

ESE 

Yes 

Mrs.  Adsit 

female 

white 

7 

ESE 

Yes 

Ms.  Insley 

female 

white 

7 

math 

Yes 

Mr.  Murphy 

male 

white 

7 

science 

Yes 

Mrs.  Whalen 

female 

white 

7 

math 

Yes 

Mrs.  Adkins 

female 

white 

8 

language  arts 

Yes 

Mrs.  Baur 

female 

white 

8 

social  studies 

Yes 

Mr.  Nielson 

male 

white 

8 

language  arts 

Yes 

Mr.  Kirkpatrick 

male 

white 

8 

language  arts 

Yes 

Mrs.  Steiner 

female 

white 

8 

math 

Yes 

Mrs.  Winn 

female 

black 

8 

math 

Yes 

Mr.  Zimmerman 

male 

white 

8 

science 

Yes 

Mr.  Ervin 

male 

black 

6,7,8 

PE 

Yes 

Mrs.  Hubbard 

female 

white 

6,7,8 

PE 

Yes 

Mr.  Hudson 

male 

white 

6,7,8 

agriculture 

Yes 

Mr.  Jobes 

male 

black 

6,7,8 

band, chorus 

Yes 

Mr.  Romer 

male 

white 

6,7,8 

art 

Yes 

Mrs.  Kucher,  a white  sixth-grade  ESE  teacher,  began  at  Middle  School  A (MSA) 
in  the  fall  of  the  first  year  it  was  a middle  school.  She  had  taught  in  an  elementary  school 
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in  the  same  county  for  a year  and  wanted  to  work  with  early  adolescents.  Although  she 
participated  in  the  second  half  of  the  middle  school  training  with  MSA’s 
faculty,  she  had  to  complete  her  training  the  following  year  at  another  school.  Mrs. 
Kucher  has  taught  ESE  students  in  all  three  grade  levels  and  all  subject  areas  since  joining 
the  faculty  in  1986.  When  asked  if  she  supported  the  change  from  the  junior  high  school 
to  middle  school,  she  replied,  “I  really  didn’t  know  enough  about  the  middle  school 
concept  at  that  point.  I didn’t  care  how  it  was  structured.  It  was  more  the  age  group  I 
wanted  to  be  with.” 

Mr.  Romer,  a white  art  teacher,  had  taught  at  the  junior  high  school  for  12  years 
before  it  became  a middle  school.  His  training  in  college  was  in  the  fields  of  technical 
illustration,  architectural  drawing,  engineering  classes,  and  building  material.  He  trained  in 
the  middle  school  concept  with  the  rest  of  the  teachers  who  planned  to  teach  at  the  pilot 
middle  school  through  the  county  academy.  He  commented  about  the  training,  “Dr.  Bondi 
was  the  consultant  for  the  county  in  middle  school.  He  ran  a workshop  for  the  teachers 
for  an  induction  in  middle  school.” 

Mr.  Zimmerman,  a white  eighth-grade  science  teacher,  first  taught  chemistry  and 
physics  at  a Catholic  high  school  for  2 years.  Then,  this  teacher  joined  the  faculty  of  the 
area’s  seventh-grade  center  before  it  was  consolidated  with  sixth  grade  and  eighth  grade  to 
become  MSA.  Since  1986  he  has  taught  eighth-grade  physical  science.  He  commented,  “I 
took  the  option  of  coming  here  because  I like  the  age  group  that  I teach.”  Mr. 

Zimmerman  participated  in  the  county  middle  school  workshop  with  the  rest  of  the 
teachers  interested  in  being  middle  school  teachers.  When  asked  about  the  middle  school 
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training,  he  replied,  “We  had  Dr.  Joe  Bondi.  He  took  us  under  his  wing  and  gave  us  a 
crash  course  to  get  the  feel  of  this  middle  school  concept.” 

Two  of  the  participants  were  physical  education  teachers,  Mr.  Ervin  and  Mrs. 
Hubbard.  Mr.  Ervin,  a black  coach,  has  taught  physical  education  with  the  county  for  1 9 
years.  He  was  teaching  at  the  seventh-grade  center  when  Junior  High  School  A (JHSA) 
opened  its  doors.  “We  moved  in  during  Spring  Break  2 years  before  we  became  a middle 
school.”  Coach  Ervin  chose  to  become  part  of  the  middle  school  faculty  instead  of 
teaching  at  the  high  school  where  he  would  have  had  to  be  involved  in  interscholastic 
sports.  The  only  openings  at  the  elementary  level  were  part-time  and  would  have  entailed 
traveling  between  two  schools.  He  commented,  “I  think  by  staying  at  the  middle  school, 
it  indicates  that  I supported  the  middle  school  concept.”  He  too  received  his  middle 
school  training  through  the  afterschool  sessions  offered  by  the  county. 

The  second  physical  education  teacher,  Mrs.  Hubbard,  a white  instructor,  has  had 
the  most  variety  of  teaching  experiences  at  MSA.  She  is  certified  in  math  and  PE.  Before 
JHSA  became  a middle  school,  and  during  the  first  middle  school  years,  Mrs.  Hubbard 
taught  compensatory  math.  She  has  taught  compensatory  math  for  8 years  and  PE  for  6 
years.  She  stayed  during  the  transition  to  middle  school  “mainly  because  of  the  age  level.” 
She  trained  with  the  rest  of  the  faculty  Tuesday  and  Thursday  nights  with  Dr.  Bondi. 

Mr.  Jobes,  the  black  chorus/band  teacher,  first  taught  in  MSA’s  building  the  year 
it  opened  as  a junior  high.  He  was  involved  with  the  band  program,  football  games,  and 
other  extracurricular  activities.  At  one  point  he  was  a member  of  the  administrative  team. 
When  asked  if  he  supported  the  change  to  middle  school,  he  replied.  “Oh,  yeah,  but  I was 
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somewhat  disappointed  that  we  lost  half  time  shows.  I always  wanted  to  do  that, 
especially  on  this  level.  But  it  was  OK.  It  was  something  new  for  the  kids.”  Mr.  Jobes 
received  his  middle  school  training  through  the  afterschool  training  sessions  provided  by 
the  county. 

Mrs.  Whalen  grew  up  in  the  area  in  which  the  MSA  is  located  and  has  taught  math 

in  the  community  for  26  years.  “I  never  dreamed  I would  be  back  teaching  this  long  in  the 

place  I was  bom!”  She  taught  at  the  seventh-grade  center  for  10  years  and  JHSA  for  3 

years  before  becoming  part  of  the  MSA  faculty.  Mrs.  Whalen,  a white  math  teacher,  did 

not  initially  study  to  teach  mathematics  but  to  work  in  the  field  of  sociology  or 

psychology.  However,  when  she  was  ready  to  begin  her  career,  the  only  jobs  available 

were  in  math.  She  supported  the  transition  to  the  middle  school. 

I had  been  totally  involved  in  junior  high  and  had  gone  through  that  system  of  all 
the  sponsors,  and  it  was  totally  extreme  with  the  athletics  and  all  the  extra  stuff. 

So  I was  looking  forward  to  a totally  new  concept — nobody  loses  and  everybody 
participates.  The  community  was  backing  us  the  whole  way. 

Mrs.  Adsit,  a white  seventh-grade  teacher,  has  always  worked  in  exceptional 

education.  She  began  teaching  educable  mentally  handicapped  students  at  JHSA  in  the 

mid-80s.  Most  of  her  teaching  career  has  been  spent  with  early  adolescents;  however,  she 

did  teach  high  school  for  1 year.  Although  she  would  have  been  happy  to  move  to  the 

high  school  when  JHSA  transitioned  to  MSA,  Mrs.  Adsit  remained  and  attended  the 

district-provided  training  for  middle  school. 

It  was  a pilot  program.  They  made  it  fun  and  exciting  to  go  to  the  workshops  after 
school.  There  were  incentives  to  go.  You  had  dinners  every  week.  You  bought  into 
it  [middle  school]  at  that  time — to  start  out,  to  try  something  different. 
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Ms.  Ayala  was  a first  year  sixth-grade  teacher  at  an  elementary  school  from 

January  through  June  the  year  before  JHSA  became  MSA.  She  moved  with  the  sixth 

grade  to  the  middle  school.  Although  she  did  not  participate  in  the  middle  school  training 

with  the  original  faculty,  she  did  get  the  training  during  the  first  year  of  middle  school. 

Since  she  was  a first  year  teacher,  she  was  willing  to  learn  and  adopt  new  ideas  such  as 

the  middle  school  concept.  This  white  sixth-grade  teacher  particularly  enjoyed  working 

with  students  in  sixth  grade  and  has  taught  reading  and  math. 

Mr.  Nielson,  a white  language  arts  teacher,  has  taught  in  the  public  school  system 

for  many  years.  He  has  taught  language  arts  classes  in  every  secondary  grade  level,  and  he 

is  endorsed  to  teach  gifted  students.  Mr.  Nielson  participated  in  the  middle  school 

training  sponsored  by  the  district.  He  supported  the  middle  school  concept  in  the  sense 

that  “it  was  hopefully  going  to  bring  the  teachers  more  into  line  with  what  they  [the  early 

adolescent]  needed  in  a teacher.”  He  remarked,  “I  thought  if  we  could  train  teachers  to  be 

more  like  what  a middle  school  teacher  needs  to  be.  then  that  would  be  good  for  the  kids.” 

Mr.  Kirkpatrick,  also  a white  language  arts  teacher,  has  taught  on  the  JHSA/MSA 

campus  for  14  years.  Before  moving  to  the  area  he  had  taught  several  years  in  Atlanta.  He 

has  taught  language  arts  in  seventh  and  eighth  grades.  He  chose  to  stay  at  the  middle 

school  instead  of  moving  to  the  high  school  during  the  transition  because  he  believed  the 

philosophy  seemed  to  fit  his  teaching  style  although  at  first  he  questioned  it. 

Initially,  some  of  it  seemed  kind  of  corny  because  it  talked  so  much  about 
boosting  the  child’s  self-esteem,  and  it  seemed  to  de-stress  accountability  and  the 
academic  part.  But  that  was  just  coming  from  more  of  a secondary  kind  of 
philosophy. 
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Mr.  Murphy,  a white  seventh-grade  science  teacher,  taught  1 year  at  the  high 
school  level,  2 years  at  the  elementary  level,  and  worked  as  a home  liaison  teacher  with 
the  Title  1 program  before  joining  the  staff  at  JHSA  the  first  year  the  new  building  was 
opened.  When  the  school  transitioned  to  the  middle  school  concept,  he  supported  the 
change.  He  received  the  middle  school  training  with  the  rest  of  the  faculty  that  chose  to 
become  teachers  at  MSA. 

Ms.  Insley,  a white  seventh-grade  team  leader,  was  certified  to  teach  both  math 
and  reading.  When  the  school  was  a junior  high,  she  was  a compensatory  education 
English  teacher.  She  rounded  out  her  skills  with  computer  training  and  began  teaching 
math  to  both  regular  and  gifted  students  the  year  the  school  became  a middle  school.  She 
was  a supporter  of  the  middle  school  concept  and  remembers  having  her  personality  type 
determined  during  the  middle  school  training  sessions  with  the  county.  ‘'They  fit  us 
together  [on  teams]  based  on  that,  and  I thought  that  was  a really  good  idea.” 

Mr.  Hudson,  a white  vocational  teacher,  taught  agriculture  and  sponsored  the 
Future  Farmers  of  America  Club  (FFA).  Mr.  Hudson  has  been  teaching  early  adolescents 
in  the  area  for  23  years.  He  was  at  the  old  junior  high  school  when  it  served  only  eighth 
and  ninth  graders.  Then  he  moved  to  the  new  junior  high  school  when  the  new  building 
opened.  Although  he  did  not  necessarily  approve  of  the  middle  school  concept  in  1986, 
he  remained  at  MSA.  Since  that  time,  he  has  grown  to  enjoy  working  with  sixth  graders  as 
well  as  the  seventh  and  eighth  graders. 

Mrs.  Steiner,  a white  eighth-grade  math  teacher,  had  middle  school  training  and 
experience  in  Illinois,  Michigan,  and  Virginia  before  moving  to  Florida  and  subsequently 
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joining  the  faculty  at  JHSA.  Even  though  she  had  middle  school  training,  she  attended  the 
inservice  sessions  offered  by  the  county  in  preparation  for  the  transition  to  the  middle 
school.  “They  suggested  that  if  I did  participate  maybe  I could  enhance  some  of  the 
presentations  that  they  were  going  to  do  with  some  of  the  training  that  I had  had.” 

Mrs.  Baur,  a white,  eighth-grade  social  studies  teacher,  first  moved  to  MSA's 
district  in  1972  to  take  a job  at  a junior  high  school  in  the  northeast  part  of  the  county. 

She  had  hoped  to  teach  high  school  since  she  had  taught  at  that  level  for  3 years  before  her 
move.  She  changed  jobs  several  times  during  her  first  years  in  the  district  due  to 
population  shifts  and  finally  joined  the  staff  of  JHSA  before  the  new  building  opened. 

She  attended  the  middle  school  training  with  Dr.  Bondi. 

Mrs.  Adkins  joined  the  faculty  of  MSA  the  first  year  it  was  a middle  school  after 
1 3 years  away  from  teaching.  This  white  language  arts  teacher  was  an  eighth-grade  team 
leader.  Although  she  did  not  participate  in  the  middle  school  training  with  the  MSA 
faculty,  she  was  supportive  of  the  concept  and  trained  the  next  year  with  another  school 
in  the  district  transitioning  to  middle  school. 

Mrs.  Winn,  the  last  teacher  interviewed,  a black  eighth-grade  math  teacher,  taught 
at  JHSA  and  MSA  since  1973.  When  the  school  was  a junior  high  she  taught  ninth 
graders.  Since  that  time  she  has  taught  eighth  grade  except  for  1 year  when  she  taught 
seventh  graders.  When  the  junior  high  was  transitioning  to  middle  school,  Mrs.  Winn  had 
to  do  “some  real  hard  thinking  about  it  because  I taught  ninth  graders,  and  I was  trying  to 
see  if  I could  adjust.”  Once  she  decided  to  become  a middle  school  teacher,  she  immersed 


herself  in  the  philosophy. 
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I readily  accepted  going  to  the  workshops.  By  the  time  I had  attended  all  the 
classes,  all  the  workshops,  I was  convinced  that  I could  be  concerned  with  the 
whole  child  instead  of  just  the  subject  as  [ljwould  be  in  the  junior  high. 

Observations 

Table  4-2  provides  a chronological  listing  of  the  29  observations  made  over  a 
period  of  4 months.  During  each  observation  verbal  exchanges  and  nonverbal  indicators 
relevant  to  the  study  were  noted.  Many  of  the  observations  were  for  30  to  60  minutes 
and  focused  on  one  to  two  of  the  eight  exemplary  components:  (a)  advisory 
program;  (b)  interdisciplinary  teaming  organization;  (c)  exploratory  program;  (d)  flexible 
scheduling,  active  instruction,  and  specially  trained  teachers;  (e)  shared  decision  making; 
(1)  successful  student  experiences;  (g)  health  and  physical  education;  and  (h)  parent  and 
community  involvement.  Other  observations  were  short,  multiple  observations  of  similar 
activities.  Internal  validity  for  this  case  study  was  established  by  observing  a variety  of 
situations  to  triangulate  the  findings  from  interviews  and  document  analysis. 

Documents  and  Written  Records  Collected 
The  following  section  is  a report  of  the  42  documents  and  written  records  that 
were  collected,  reviewed,  and  summarized  (see  Table  4-3  for  a listing).  Documents  and 
written  records  were  used  to  provide  answers  for  the  research  questions  or  to  support 
statements  made  by  participants. 

The  first  document  obtained  was  the  1987  yearbook,  A New  Wave  of  Excellence. 
This  was  used  to  identify  the  participants  for  the  study.  Twenty-one  teachers  employed 
at  MSA  in  1987  were  still  employed  at  the  time  of  this  study.  The  yearbook  also 


Chronological  Listing  of  Observations 
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3/20/99  Team  Celebration  30  minutes  8 Teaming/Successful  Student  Experiences/Flexible  Scheduling 

3/24/99  Health  Class  45  minutes  8 PE  and  Health 

3/31/99  Team  Leader  Meeting  30  minutes  6 Shared  Decision  Making/Teaming 


Date  Nature Length Grade  Component 

4/2/99  3 Curriculum  Classes  45  minutes  8 Specially  Trained  Teachers/Active  Instruction 

4/2/99  Team  Celebration  30  minutes  8 Teaming/Successful  Student  Experiences/Flexible  Scheduling 

4/5/99  Mentor  Luncheon  45  minutes  All  Parent  and  Community  Involvement/Successful  Student 

Experiences 
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(MOEC)  Middle  Level  Survey  components  and  personal  opinion  of  the  Instruction/  Parent  & 

components  Community  Involvement/ 

Successful  Student 

Experiences 


Title Date Nature Related  Component/s 

Middle  School  A’s  Scrapbook  July  1998-  Composed  of  stories  and  pictures  Advisory /Teaming/ 

February  1999  published  in  local  newspapers  Exploratory /Flexible  Scheduling, 

Active  Instruction  & Specially 
Trained  Teachers/PE  & 
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Intramural  Trophy  Day  plan  May  20,  1999  Provided  instructions  for  events  for  PE/Exploratory/  Successful 

cumulative  intramural  events Student  Experiences 

6th  Grade  Rotations  August  1998  Listed  exploratory  classes  rotation  cycle  Exploratory 


Title Date Nature Related  Component/s 

Connect  with  Success  April  2,  1999  Explained  drop-out  prevention  program  Successful  Student 

Experiences 

ESE  Open  House  flyer  March  30,  1999  Agenda  for  ESE  parent  open  house  Parent  & Community 

Involvement 
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CREST  Middle  School  Staff  May  25,  1999  Documentation  of  discipline  concerns  as  Successful  Student 

Survey  determined  by  survey  under  school’s  Experiences 

behavioral  initiative.  Students,  parents,  and 

faculty  were  surveyed 
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provided  support  for  the  continued  inclusion  of  interdisciplinary  teaming,  health  and  PE, 
exploratory  programs,  and  parent  and  community  involvement. 

The  school  district’s  “HRB454  Seniority  Listing”  allowed  the  researcher  to 
calculate  the  percentage  of  teachers  with  middle  grades  endorsement  and  the  percentage  of 
teachers  with  middle  grades  certification  in  their  subject  areas.  Middle  School 
Endorsement  was  held  by  24  of  the  106  (22.6%)  teachers  on  staff  during  the  1998-1999 
school  year.  Eighteen  of  the  106  teachers  (17%)  held  middle  grades  subject  area 
certification.  Indeed,  only  42  of  the  106  (56.6%)  teachers  at  MSA  were  certified  to  teach 
middle  school  students.  Faculty  members  who  did  not  have  middle  school  endorsement  or 
subject  area  middle  grades  certification  included  teachers  of  ESE,  sixth  grade,  PE,  and 
exploratory  classes. 

The  Florida  Department  of  Education’s  Florida  School  Indicators  Report:  1997- 
1998  (1998)  contained  school  information  on  23  performance  areas  for  each  of  Florida’s 
67  school  districts.  This  report  provided  background  information  on  MSA  from  data 
compiled  from  the  Department  of  Education’s  automated  student,  staff,  and  finance 
databases  during  the  1997-1998  school  year.  This  information  was  shared  in  Chapter  3 in 
the  section  titled  “Sampling  and  Description  of  the  Subject.”  Information  cited  included 
the  number  of  students  enrolled  at  the  school,  the  percentage  of  students  on  free/reduced 
lunch,  the  percentage  of  mobility,  and  the  percentage  of  students  served  in  special 
programs. 

MSA’s  1 999-2000  School  Improvement  Plan  was  obtained.  The  most  current 
plan  revealed  school  data  for  the  1998-1999  school  year  in  the  section  titled  “Adequate 
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Progress  Performance  Appraisal.”  Information  from  the  data  was  included  in  the 
demographics  of  the  section  “Sampling  and  Description  of  the  Subject”  in  Chapter  3. 
Testing  data  plotted  indicated  that  MSA  was  considered  a “B”  school  based  on  the 
criteria  developed  by  Governor  Jeb  Bush  and  Lieutenant  Governor  Frank  Brogan’s  A+ 
plan  released  January  25,  1999.  Although  the  school’s  performance  met  the  criteria  for 
test  scores  to  be  an  “A”  school  (50%  or  more  students  scoring  a 310  or  more  on  FCAT 
reading  and  math,  and  75%  or  more  students  scoring  a 3 or  above  on  Florida  Writes),  the 
percentage  of  students  absent  20  days  or  more  and  the  percentage  of  suspensions  were 
above  state  average.  This  information  supported  the  selection  of  MSA  as  the  bounded 
unit  as  it  had  a student  body  recognized  for  academic  achievement  as  measured  by 
standardized  test  results.  The  plan  contained  narrative  information  about  the  school.  In 
addition,  the  handout,  “Raising  the  Bar:  Accountability  Presentation,”  which  provided 
information  relevant  to  the  new  school  improvement  plan,  was  secured.  This  printout  of 
the  multimedia  presentation  given  by  the  principal  of  MSA  to  the  faculty  on  January  25, 
1999,  explained  the  measurement  standards  for  determining  what  grade  a school  earns 
within  Florida’s  A+  Plan. 

A summary  of  MSA’s  Metropolitan  Omaha  Educational  Consortium  (MOEC) 
Middle  Level  Survey  results  was  collected.  This  survey  was  administered  to  all  faculty  at 
the  middle  schools  in  MSA’s  district  as  part  of  its  Superintendent’s  Middle  School  Task 
Force’s  investigation  during  February  1998.  The  members  of  the  Curriculum  Committee 
of  the  Task  Force  obtained  the  survey  and  permission  to  use  it  from  authors  Dr.  Jill  F. 
Russell,  Dr.  Harl  Jarmin,  and  Ms.  Mary  Lynn  Reiser.  The  Metropolitan  Omaha 
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Educational  Consortium  is  associated  with  the  College  of  Education,  University  of 
Nebraska  at  Omaha.  This  survey  concentrated  on  the  level  of  implementation  of  the 
components  of  middle  school  and  the  teachers’  personal  opinions  of  the  components  of 
the  middle  school.  The  components  included  in  this  survey  were  (a)  team/block 
scheduling,  (b)  advisor/advisee  program,  (c)  exploratory  program,  (d)  appropriate  teaching 
strategies,  (e)  transition/articulation,  (f)  curriculum/leaming  skills,  (g)  parent/community 
involvement,  and  (h)  student  recognition/success.  The  results  also  presented  findings  on 
how  teachers  perceived  the  quality  of  education  being  improved  through  the  use  of  these 
components.  The  MOEC  survey  was  distributed  to  1 03  MSA  faculty  members;  83 
teachers  responded  for  a 80.6%  return.  The  results  are  displayed  in  Table  4-4  and  are 
further  discussed  in  sections  four  through  six  in  this  chapter  as  the  researcher  provides 
information  obtained  from  interviews,  observations,  documents,  and  written  records 
pertinent  to  the  three  research  questions. 

The  school  scrapbook  was  borrowed  from  MSA  by  the  researcher  for  analysis. 
This  scrapbook  was  continually  updated  by  MSA's  receptionist  throughout  the  year.  All 
newspaper  articles  and  pictures  about  MSA  were  mounted  in  it.  At  the  time  of  the 
researcher’s  analyses,  the  scrapbook  was  composed  of  the  65  stories  and  pictures 
published  in  two  community-based  newspapers  over  an  8-month  period  from  July  1998 
to  February  1999.  All  components  of  middle  school  organization  studied  in  this  research 
were  represented  by  the  stories  and  photographs  about  MSA.  Most  of  the  stories 
highlighted  community  involvement,  home  and  community  information,  and  successful 


student  experiences. 
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Table  4-4 


MSA’s  MOEC  Survey  Results 


Component 

Level  of  Implementation 

Personal 

Opinion 

Team/Block  Scheduling 

4.32 

4.40 

Adviser/Advisee  Program 

3.28 

3.25 

Exploratory  Program 

3.72 

4.27 

Appropriate  Teaching  Strategies 

3.80 

4.52 

Transition/Articulation 

4.41 

4.68 

Curriculum/Learning  Skills 

3.99 

4.38 

Parent/Community  Involvement 

3.80 

4.03 

Student  Recognition/Success 

3.82 

3.95 

Note:  Scores  for  level  of  implementation  were  based  on  a 5-point  Likert  Scale  where 
5=fully  implemented,  4=partially  implemented,  3=at  the  active  stage  of  discussion.  2=at 
the  initial  discussion  stage,  and  i=not  under  consideration.  Scores  for  personal  opinion 
were  based  on  a 5-point  Likert  Scale  where  5=strongly  agree,  4=agree,  3=neutral, 
2=disagree,  and  l=strongly  disagree. 


“Weekly  Bulletins”  were  collected  over  a period  of  16  weeks  from  January  1 1, 
1999,  through  May  3,  1999,  and  analyzed  by  the  researcher.  The  bulletins  were  weekly 
calendars  that  listed  all  the  MSA  events  happening  during  the  week  as  well  as  upcoming 
events.  Four  Parents’  Comer  publications  were  also  collected  from  January  1999  to  April 
1999.  Published  monthly  by  MSA,  the  newsletter  informed  parents  of  school  events, 
provided  information  pertinent  to  education  and  adolescent  growth,  and  summarized 
interdisciplinary  team  activities. 

The  MSA  faculty  handbook  for  the  1998-1999  school  year  was  acquired  and 
pages  relevant  to  the  research  questions  were  copied.  Those  sections  copied  included 
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(a)  team  and  room  assignments,  (b)  period  schedule,  and  (c)  meeting  dates.  A poster  with 
the  STAR  (Students  and  Teachers  Advisory  Rap)  advisement  schedule  for  MSA  was 
collected.  The  Intramural  Trophy  Day  plan,  provided  by  the  physical  education 
department  to  communicate  expectations  of  teacher  participation,  was  added  to  the 
documents.  The  exploratory  program’s  sixth-grade  rotation  poster  that  was  obtained 
listed  all  the  exploratory  courses  available  to  sixth  graders  during  the  exploratory  wheel. 
An  information  sheet  on  “Connect  With  Success,”  the  dropout  prevention  program  was 
provided  by  the  teacher  of  the  program. 

Other  documents  gathered  included  the  flyers  for  the  ESE  Open  House  on  March 
30,  1990,  and  the  Parent  Teachers’  Association  (PTA)  Flea,  Food  and  Fun  Day  held 
March  6,  1999.  Samples  of  the  “Mid-year  Appraisal”  and  “Requested  Teams  and 
Interests  for  the  1999-2000  School  Year”  forms  distributed  to  faculty  members  by  the 
principal  were  acquired. 

Three  examples  of  administrative  communication  were  obtained.  First,  a letter  sent 
by  the  administrative  team  to  eighth-grade  parents  and  guardians  explaining  the  planned 
standardized  testing  on  January  11,  1999,  was  reviewed.  Second,  a copy  of  an  April  16, 

1 999,  e-mail  sent  to  the  faculty  from  the  principal  was  analyzed.  This  e-mail  shared  the 
principal’s  joy  at  the  increase  in  standardized  test  scores  on  the  1999  California  Test  of 
Basic  Skills  (CTBS)  test.  Finally,  an  interoffice  memorandum  from  the  district  testing 
coordinator  on  April  9,  1999,  provided  a preliminary  analysis  of  the  1999  middle  school 


CTBS  results  was  attained. 
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Three  different  written  records  relating  to  safety  and  discipline  were  collected  and 
reviewed.  Results  of  the  Safety  and  Discipline  Survey  conducted  during  the  spring  of 
1997  were  reviewed.  This  survey  was  a joint  project  between  MSA's  district  and  the 
district’s  teacher  union.  Results  pertinent  to  MSA  of  the  Gottfredson  and  Associates 
“National  Study  of  Delinquency  Prevention  in  Schools”  were  attained.  This  survey  was 
conducted  during  the  spring  of  1998.  The  third  report  was  the  results  from  the  surveys 
given  under  the  school’s  Behavioral  Leadership  Team's  initiative  during  the  spring  of 
1999. 

Research  Question  1 

Research  Question  1 : Which  exemplary  middle  school  practices  have  been 
successfully  implemented  in  Middle  School  A in  the  years  since  it  opened?  The 
following  eight  components  of  an  exemplary  middle  school  were  identified  from  a review 
of  the  relevant  literature. 

1 . Advisory  programs, 

2.  Interdisciplinary  team  organization, 

3.  Exploratory  classes, 

4.  Flexible  scheduling;  active  instruction;  specially  trained  teachers, 

5.  Shared  decision  making, 

6.  Successful  student  experiences, 

7.  Health  and  physical  education,  and 

8.  Reconnecting  with  home  and  community. 
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Random  statements  made  during  the  interviews  of  1 8 teachers  identified  as  being 
faculty  members  of  MSA  since  inception  of  the  middle  school  organization  indicated  that 
all  eight  components  were  implemented  in  the  first  year.  Although  the  researcher 
attempted  to  interview  the  district  leader  involved  in  the  restructuring  of  middle  level 
schools  in  MSA’s  district  during  the  year  prior  to  MSA’s  initiation  of  the  middle  school 
concept,  the  Chief  Officer  of  Management  and  Planning  did  not  reply  to  telephone  and 
mailed  requests.  The  school  board  minutes  of  MSA’s  district  were  available  for  public 
review  on  the  Internet.  A search  for  information  pertaining  to  the  opening  of  MSA  in 
1 986  revealed  no  additional  data. 

Evidence  that  the  components  were  still  in  place  to  some  degree  was  noted  during 
the  29  observations  made  over  a period  of  4 months  from  January  11,1 999,  through  May 
1 2,  1 999.  Documents  and  written  records  collected  during  the  course  of  this  study  also 
confirmed  that  the  eight  elements  were  still  part  of  MSA’s  organization. 

Interviews 

Each  of  the  1 8 teachers  interviewed  made  statements  that  reflected  the  eight 
exemplary  middle  school  components  were  implemented  during  the  first  year  of  middle 
school  organization.  Mrs.  Baum  explained,  “The  first  principal  was  a good  leader.  She 
was  committed.  She  had  us  jumping  into  everything  that  came  down  the  pike.  We  did  it 
all.”  Mrs.  Kucher  stated  that  advisory  program  was  implemented  in  the  beginning  because 
“it  was  mandatory.”  She  continued,  “At  that  time  everybody  taught  STAR  (Student- 
Teacher  Advisory  Rap).”  Mr.  Zimmerman  stated  that  the  advisory  program  "has  been 
run  so  many  different  ways  through  these  13  years!”  Mr.  Murphy  explained  “that  when 
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it  was  first  conceived,  we  had  very  regimented  activities  for  each  day  ...  we  were  looking 
at  12  to  15  kids  in  our  STAR  classes.” 

Mr.  Romer  referred  to  teaming  at  the  inception  of  the  middle  school.  “When  we 
first  got  started,  we  had  people  [team  members]  here  and  there  since  this  school  was  built 
as  a junior  high.”  Coach  Ervin  also  mentioned  teaming  in  the  first  year.  “In  the  beginning, 
PE  coaches  were  on  teams.”  Mr.  Murphy  believed  teaming  was  successfully  implemented 
the  first  year  because  the  first  principal  “really  lit  a fire  under  most  of  the  teachers  from 
the  old  school. . . . Most  people  were  receptive  to  the  takeover  of  the  middle  school 
concept,  the  teaming  idea.”  Mrs.  Winn  asserted,  “We  have  done  a lot  of  things  we  would 
not  have  been  able  to  do  without  the  team.  I think  the  teaming  concept,  to  me,  is  a plus 
for  middle  school.  It’s  support.” 

Mr.  Romer,  the  art  teacher,  referred  to  the  struggles  the  exploratory  teachers 
experienced  at  the  beginning  of  the  middle  school  concept.  “Right  at  the  very  beginning  of 
middle  school,  I felt  we  were  a fill-in  for  the  core  teachers.  I was  cut  way  back  in  funding 
when  we  became  a middle  school  from  junior  high.”  Mr.  Murphy  included  special  interest 
clubs  and  activities  when  asked  about  the  exploratory  program,  “In  fact  we  had  special 
interest  groups.  That  worked  for  a while.  We  had  it  on  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays.”  Mrs. 
Baum  offered  “we  do  a career  thing  and  we  do  it  through  social  studies.” 

Teachers  were  specially  trained  to  employ  flexible  scheduling  and  active 
instruction,  according  to  Mr.  Zimmerman,  during  the  initial  middle  school  training.  “I 
think  they  were  trained  correctly  initially  by  Dr.  Joe  Bondi  and  the  other  instructors  that 
we  had.”  When  asked  about  flexible  scheduling.  Mr.  Kirkpatrick  maintained,  “It’s  always 
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been  out  there  that  the  teams  could  do  this  and  the  team  could  do  that  [with  scheduling].” 
In  response  to  active  instruction,  Mr.  Kirkpatrick  confirmed,  ‘‘Back  when  we  were  a pilot 
school  [active  learning]  was  pushed  quit  a bit.  It  was  a trigger  word,  and  the  middle  school 
specialist  was  really  behind  it . . . the  cooperative  learning  particularly.” 

Mr.  Jobes  commented  that  shared  decision  making  has  always  been  in  place. 

“Any  area  here  has  input.  Any  teacher  here  has  input.”  Mrs.  Whalen  supported  Mr. 

Jobes  stand  on  decision  making. 

Those  first  few  years,  under  the  first  principal  here,  we  worked  together.  We 
didn’t  go  one  step  without  everybody  being  on  the  same  square.  I used  to  get 
frustrated  and  I would  say,  ‘Why?  Why  doesn’t  she  just  let  us  make  up  our 
minds?’  But  there  was  a reason  for  that.  We  all  agreed  on  it  and  then  we  moved 
on.  Although  it  was  frustrating  at  times,  we  all  had  the  power  to  make  the 
decisions. 

Providing  successful  student  experiences  has  always  been  important  at  MSA,  Ms. 

Ayala  explained.  Individual  students  are  recognized  through  Terrific  Stingray  of  the  Week, 

Student  of  the  Month,  and  Magnificent  Middle  programs.  Students  may  also  feel 

successful  if  they  do  well  in  physical  education  or  exploratory  classes.  Mrs.  Adkins 

believed  there  has  been  an  attempt  to  provide  successful  school  experiences  to  students 

throughout  the  history  of  MSA.  However,  she  has  some  reservations. 

Speaking  for  my  team  and  the  other  teams  I’ve  worked  on,  I think  sometimes  we 
go  too  far.  I don’t  really  mean  that,  but  sometimes  it  gets  frustrating.  I wonder 
why  some  of  the  students  aren’t  successful  and  to  find  a way  to  make  them 
successful  is  frustrating. 

Ms.  Ayala  also  believed  MSA  had  a strong  physical  education  and  health 
program.  Physical  education  has  been  a 5-day  a week  program  in  this  county  even  before 
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middle  schools  were  implemented  Mr.  Ervin  explained.  He  added,  “Since  the  begimiing  of 
the  middle  school,  we  have  made  some  good  changes  and  some  bad  changes.” 

Mrs.  Hubbard  commented  on  the  increased  information  that  has  been  sent  home 
to  parents.  “From  a parent  standpoint,  I don’t  remember  putting  out  or  getting  as  much 
communication  from  the  school.”  Mrs.  Winn  expressed  some  concern  with  parent  and 
community  connection.  “I  don’t  think  we  [MSA  faculty]  have  connected  with  the  black 
community.  I don’t  think  it  is  because  they  [faculty  members]  haven’t  tried." 
Observations 

The  presence  of  the  eight  exemplary  components  was  confirmed  through  29 
observations  made  over  a period  of  4 months.  A total  of  10  advisory  classes  were 
observed.  Five  advisory  classes  were  visited  for  short  periods  of  time  while  a team  of  five 
classes  was  observed  meeting  together  for  a full  advisement  period.  Advisory  classes  were 
held  during  the  first  30  minutes  of  each  school  day.  Activities  observed  included  students 
involved  in  independent  academic  pursuits,  students  viewing  guidance-oriented  videos, 
teacher  and  student  reviewing  individual  academic  progress,  and  a discussion  of  upcoming 
events  and  assignments  while  students  wrote  in  school-provided  planners. 

Both  a sixth-grade  and  an  eighth-grade  interdisciplinary  team  meeting  were 
observed.  The  interdisciplinary  teams  consisted  of  the  team  teachers  for  reading,  language 
arts,  math,  science,  social  studies,  and  the  team’s  ESE  teacher.  Team  meetings  were  held 
during  the  team  duty  period  which  was  coupled  with  individual  planning  time  while 
students  were  in  PE  and  exploratory  classes.  The  sixth-grade  team  focused  on  the  needs 
of  one  of  their  students  who  had  been  experiencing  difficulties  academically  and 
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behaviorally.  The  eighth-grade  team  meeting’s  focus  was  on  the  procedures  of  developing 
students’  Academic  Improvement  Plans  (AIPs)  which  provide  plans  of  action  to  assist 
students  at  risk  of  failing  courses. 

Exploratory  classes  observed  included  a computer  class,  art  class,  sixth-grade 
health  class,  and  a Spanish  Festival.  Students  were  actively  engaged  in  searching  the 
Internet  in  the  seventh-grade  computer  class.  The  eighth-grade  art  students  were  using 
different  methods  to  create  artwork.  Some  were  drawing  plants  from  models,  one  was 
creating  “dot”  art,  and  some  were  drawing  freelance.  The  health  teacher  was  leading  a 
discussion  of  the  ear  with  a classroom  of  sixth-grade  students.  As  a culminating  cultural 
activity,  all  eighth-grade  Spanish  students  provided  an  ethnic  food  and  reported  on  it  for 
the  Spanish  festival. 

Examples  of  active  instruction  employed  by  specially  trained  teachers  were 
observed  during  the  previously  mentioned  exploratory  classes  as  well  as  during  academic 
periods.  The  researcher  observed  7 sixth-grade  classes,  6 seventh-grade  classes,  and  5 
eighth-grade  classes  in  the  areas  of  language  arts,  reading,  math,  science,  and  social  studies. 
Active  instruction  observed  included  the  use  of  cooperative  learning  groups,  paired  shared 
learning,  investigation,  and  use  of  game  formats.  Flexible  scheduling  and  successful 
student  experiences  were  noted  when  teams  provided  celebration  activities  to  honor 
successful  student  experiences.  Two  eighth-grade  teams  were  observed  as  they  celebrated 
high  achievement,  good  citizenship,  and  intramural  championships.  The  PE  staff 
cooperated  with  the  Spanish  teachers  by  flexing  their  schedule  for  the  2-period  festival. 
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Shared  decision  making  amongst  the  administration  and  the  faculty  was  observed 
during  a team  council  meeting,  a PE/Exploratory  house  meeting,  a sixth-grade  house 
leader/team  leader  meeting,  and  a language  arts  content  meeting.  In  all  of  the  meetings, 
teachers’  opinions  were  solicited  and  ideas  were  accepted.  The  team  council  meeting  was 
held  before  the  school  day  began.  The  PE/Exploratory  house  meeting  and  sixth-grade  team 
leader  meetings  were  held  during  individual  planning  time.  The  language  arts  content 
meeting  was  held  before  school  began  and  continued  into  the  advisory  period.  Advisory 
classes  of  participants  were  included  in  other  advisement  classes. 

Health  and  physical  education  activities  were  observed  during  sixth  grade,  seventh 
grade,  and  eighth  grade  PE  times  and  on  Intramural  Championship  Day.  An  eighth-grade 
health  class  provided  through  PE  was  visited.  Home  and  community  connections  were 
observed  four  times:  (a)  an  evening  4.0  grade  point  average  celebration,  (b)  PTA  Flea 
Market  on  a Saturday,  (c)  an  ESE  Fifth  Grade  Parents’  Orientation,  and  (d)  a luncheon  for 
mentors. 

Documents  and  Written  Reports 

Two  documents  and  three  collections  of  written  records  published  or  collected  by 
MSA  faculty  and  staff  supported  the  existence  of  the  eight  exemplary  middle  school 
components.  The  two  documents  were  the  school’s  1987  yearbook  and  the  1998-1999 
faculty  handbook.  The  three  collections  of  written  records  were  the  school’s  scrapbook 
collection  of  stories  and  pictures  published  in  the  local  newspapers,  1 6 “Weekly 
Bulletins,”  and  four  monthly  newsletters  called  Parents’  Comer. 
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The  1987  A New  Wave  of  Excellence  yearbook  provided  evidence  that 

interdisciplinary  team  organization,  the  exploratory  program,  PE,  parent  and  community 

involvement,  and  shared  decision  making  were  in  place  the  first  year.  Faculty  pictures 

were  organized  by  grade-level  houses  and  then  into  teams  as  were  students"  pictures. 

Exploratory  teachers  and  PE  teachers  also  were  separately  placed.  The  Middle  School 

Parent  Advisory  Board  was  pictured  and  the  following  was  written  about  its  function. 

The  Middle  School  Advisory  Board  meets  with  the  10-member  student  advisory 
board  during  the  school  day  so  students  may  voice  concerns  that  can  then  be 
brought  to  all  of  the  parents  who  meet  with  the  board.  All  of  these  parents  are 
volunteers  who  offer  parental  support  ot  our  students.  The  Advisory  Committee 
is  made  up  of  a larger  group  of  parents  who  attend  these  meetings,  while  the 
Advisory  Board  pictured  above  are  the  officers.  Thanks  go  to  all  of  these 
concerned  parents. 

According  to  the  yearbook  the  Student  Government  was  a service-oriented  organization 
involved  in  serving  the  community.  “At  Christmas  time,  we  collected  over  1,200  cans  of 
food  in  our  Canned  Food  Drive  for  the  Flalifax  Urban  Ministries.”  The  paragraph  written 
under  the  picture  of  the  Student  Government  also  confirmed  student  involvement  with 
shared  decision  making.  “We  also  formed  a Student  Advisory  Board  that  meets  with  the 
Parent  Advisory  Board.  The  10-member  group  articulates  student  concerns  and  shares  in 
decision  making.” 

Review  of  the  daily  schedule  listed  by  grade-level  teams  included  in  MSA’s 
Faculty  Handbook  for  1998-1999  supported  the  continued  inclusion  of  advisory, 
teaming,  exploratory,  PE,  and  health.  Schedules  of  meetings  that  encouraged  shared 
decision  making  were  also  found  in  the  faculty  handbook. 
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The  scrapbook  which  is  maintained  by  the  school  receptionist  established  that  the 
eight  exemplary  components  were  in  place  during  the  1998-1999  school  year  (Table  4-5). 
Advisory  classes  were  featured  in  three  of  the  stories  and  pictures.  Ten  stories  and 
pictures  focused  on  interdisciplinary'  team  activities.  Exploratory  program  experiences 
were  told  in  1 3 of  the  stories  and  pictures.  Activities  that  involved  flexible  scheduling, 
active  instruction,  and  specially  trained  teachers  were  reported  1 3 times.  Successful 
student  experiences  were  mentioned  in  30  of  the  stories  and  pictures  published.  Physical 
education  and  health  programs  were  cited  in  three  of  the  stories  and  pictures.  Parent  and 
community  involvement  were  documented  70  times. 

Table  4-5 


Number  of  Times  Components  were  Listed  in  School  Scrapbook 


Component 

# 

Component 

# 

Advisory 

3 

Shared  Decision  Making 

0 

Interdisciplinary  Teaming 

10 

Successful  Student  Experiences 

30 

Exploratory 

13 

Health  & Physical  Education 

3 

Flexible  Scheduling,  Active  Teaching,  & 

13 

Involved  Home  & Community 

70 

Specially  Trained  Teachers 

The  “Weekly  Bulletins”  collected  for  the  weeks  of  January  1 1,  1999,  through 
May  3,  1999,  also  confirmed  that  interdisciplinary  teaming  organization  and  exploratory 
programs  were  functioning  on  MSA’s  campus  (Table  4-6).  During  the  16  weeks,  43 
interdisciplinary  team  items  were  listed  for  the  three  grade  levels.  There  were  39 
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exploratory  program  activities  that  included  club  meetings  as  well  as  career  and  college 
explorations.  Flexible  scheduling  for  special  events  such  as  team  celebrations  was 
employed  by  three  interdisciplinary  teams  three  times.  Twenty  scheduled  field  studies 
indicated  the  use  of  active  instruction  methods.  There  were  27  opportunities  for  teachers 
to  participate  in  specialized  middle  school  training  through  weekly  subject  area  meetings, 
a regional  middle  school  conference,  and  district  sponsored  ESE  add-on  certification 
classes  and  ESOL  endorsement  classes  held  on  MSA’s  campus. 


Table  4-6 

Number  of  Times  Components  were  Listed  in  “Weekly  Bulletins” 


Component 

# 

Component 

# 

Advisory 

0 

Shared  Decision  Making 

72 

Interdisciplinary  Teaming 

43 

Successful  Student  Experiences 

15 

Exploratory 

39 

Health  & Physical  Education 

1 

Flexible  Scheduling,  Active  Teaching,  & 

27 

Involved  Home  & Community 

17 

Specially  Trained  Teachers 

Shared  decision-making  opportunities  were  listed  72  times  on  the  16  “Weekly 
Bulletins”:  (a)  9 administrative  and  guidance  meetings,  (b)  5 faculty  meetings,  (c)  8 team 
council  meetings,  (d)  25  house  meetings,  (e)  14  team  leader  with  house  leader  meetings, 
(f)  5 PTA  meetings,  and  (g)  6 school  improvement  meetings.  Championship  Intramural 
Day  was  the  one  item  involving  PE  and  Health.  There  were  1 5 celebrations  and  award 
ceremonies  listed  that  represent  successful  student  experiences.  Parent  and  community 
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involvement  included  weekly  use  of  the  facilities  by  a community  group,  2 fund-raisers,  2 
performances,  and  12  parent  information  meetings  scheduled. 

Another  source  providing  evidence  that  seven  of  the  eight  identified  exemplary 
components  were  functioning  at  MSA  is  the  monthly  newsletter.  Parents’  Corner,  sent  to 
parents.  Table  4-7  displays  the  number  of  times  the  components  were  mentioned  in  each 
of  the  4 months  the  newsletter  was  collected. 

Table  4-7 


Number  of  Times  Components  Mentioned  in  Parents’  Comer 


Component 

January 

1999 

February 

1999 

March 

1999 

April 

1999 

Advisory  Program 

0 

1 

1 

2 

Interdisciplinary  Teaming 

11 

9 

9 

8 

Exploratory  Program 

5 

4 

2 

7 

Flexible  Scheduling;  Active  Teaching, 
and  Specially  Trained  Teachers 

6 

7 

6 

4 

Shared  decision  making 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Successful  Student  Experiences 

20 

9 

12 

26 

Health  and  PE 

4 

2 

1 

s 

J 

Parent  and  Community  Involvement 

18 

25 

15 

21 

In  the  four  Parents’  Comer  reviewed  by  this  researcher  there  were  four  stories 
that  mentioned  advisory  classes,  37  entries  from  interdisciplinary  teams,  18  stories  about 
exploratory  opportunities,  and  23  entries  that  described  flexible  scheduling,  active 
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teaching,  and  specially  trained  teachers.  There  were  67  mentions  of  successful  student 
experiences  from  earning  straight  A’s  to  winning  recognition  at  one  of  the  academic  or 
exploratory  fairs.  PE  and  health  concerns  were  featured  1 0 times  and  parent  and 
community  involvement  had  79  entries. 

Research  Question  2 

Research  Question  2:  Which  of  these  exemplary  practices  continue  to  be 
successfully  implemented  in  Middle  School  A?  What  support  factors  have  enabled  these 
practices  to  continue?  Participants  were  asked  the  following  questions  during  the 
unstructured  portion  of  the  interview. 

1 . Do  you  feel  the  advisory  program  is  fully  institutionalized  at  Middle  School 
A? 

2.  Do  you  feel  interdisciplinary  teaming  organization  is  fully  institutionalized  at 
Middle  School  A? 

3.  Do  you  feel  the  exploratory  program  is  fully  institutionalized  at  Middle 
School  A? 

4.  Do  you  feel  Middle  School  A has  fully  institutionalized  flexible  scheduling, 
active  instruction,  and  specially  trained  teachers? 

5.  Do  you  feel  Middle  School  A has  fully  institutionalized  shared  decision 
making? 

6.  Do  you  feel  Middle  School  A has  fully  institutionalized  a plan  to  provide 
successful  student  experiences  for  all  students? 

7.  Do  you  feel  Middle  School  A has  fully  institutionalized  health  and  physical 
education? 

8.  Do  you  feel  Middle  School  A has  successfully  connected  with  home  and 
community? 
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When  80%  of  the  participants  responding  to  the  above  questions  replied 
affirmatively,  the  component  was  considered  fully  institutionalized.  A fully 
institutionalized  component  was  defined  to  the  participants  as  a component  that  is  an 
integral,  inherent  part  of  the  organization.  Responses  by  participants  that  did  not  know 
enough  about  a component  and  chose  not  to  respond  to  questions  about  that  component 
were  not  included  in  the  percentage  indicating  full  institutionalization.  Time  constraints 
also  limited  the  total  number  of  “yes/no”  answers  as  not  all  components  were  addressed 
in  all  18  interviews  (Table  4-8).  Components  identified  as  successfully  implemented 
were  as  follows:  (a)  interdisciplinary  teaming  organization,  (b)  exploratory  program. 

(c)  successful  student  experiences,  and  (d)  health  and  physical  education  program. 


Table  4-8 

Participants’  Responses  to  Full  Institutionalization  of  Components  Questions 


Component 

Yes 

No 

Total  Yes/No 

% of  Yes 

1 

Advisory 

1 

15 

16 

6.3% 

2 

Teaming 

16 

2 

18 

88.9% 

3 

Exploratory 

15 

0 

15 

100.0% 

4 

Flexible  Scheduling,  Active 

Instruction,  and  Specially  Trained 
Teachers 

6 

10 

16 

37.5% 

5 

Successful  Student  Experiences 

14 

1 

15 

93.3% 

6 

Shared  Decision  making 

12 

5 

17 

70.6% 

7 

Health  and  PE  Program 

14 

2 

16 

87.5% 

8 

Parent  & Community  Involvement 

11 

6 

17 

64.7% 
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Interdisciplinary  teaming  organization  was  fully  institutionalized  according  to  1 6 
of  the  18  participants  (88.9%)  that  answered  this  question.  Fifteen  of  15  participants 
(100%)  responded  that  the  exploratory  program  was  fully  institutionalized.  Fourteen  of 
15  participants  (93.3%)  contended  that  providing  successful  student  experiences  was  an 
integral  part  of  MSA’s  organization.  Fourteen  of  16  interviewees  (87.5%)  purported  that 
a health  and  physical  education  program  was  inherent  in  the  organization  of  MSA. 
Interdisciplinary  Teaming  Organization 

Interviews.  Interdisciplinary  teaming  organization  creates  a positive  environment 
for  middle  school  students  (Warren,  1993).  It  is  an  organizational  feature  of  middle  school 
that  has  faculty  members  grouped  in  teams  to  serve  a common  set  of  students.  Doing  this 
allows  the  teachers  to  share  responsibility  for  planning,  teaching,  and  evaluating 
curriculum  and  instruction  in  multiple  academic  areas  (George  & Alexander,  1993;  Mac 
Iver,  1990;  Stevenson,  1992;  Valentine  et  al.,  1993).  Most  of  the  participants  interviewed 
believed  that  the  interdisciplinary  teaming  organization  was  fully  institutionalized.  Of  the 
18  teachers  interviewed,  16  (88.9%)  of  the  participants  believed  that  teaming  was  fully 
institutionalized  and  2 disagreed.  Mr.  Ervin  and  Mr.  Hudson  believed  the 
interdisciplinary  teaming  organization  was  not  fully  implemented  since  exploratory  and 
physical  education  teachers  were  not  on  teams. 

Mr.  Romer,  Mr.  Zimmerman,  Mr.  Jobes,  Mrs.  Hubbard,  Ms.  Ayala,  Ms.  Insley, 
Mr.  Kirkpatrick,  and  Mrs.  Steiner  all  agreed  that  teaming  was  fully  institutionalized. 

Other  teachers  expanded  on  their  affirmative  answers. 
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Mrs.  Kucher-“Our  teams  are  phenomenal Each  team  has  a different 

approach.  But  the  teams  work  together,  very  definitely.” 

Mr.  Nielson-“Five  teachers  with  a group  of  Kids?  In  place?  Absolutely.  It  has 
got  to  stay  in  place.” 

Mrs.  Whalen— “Teaming  to  me  is  the  most  fantastic  part  of  middle  school.” 

Mrs.  Adsit— “I  don’t  think  we  could  survive  if  we  went  back  to  teaching  the  junior 
high  way,  the  department  type.” 

Mr.  Murphy— “I  think  that’s  a big  bonus  of  the  middle  school  concept,  working 
together  as  teams.” 

Mrs.  Baur— “I  love  it.  Yes.  And  I think  it’s  the  best  idea  in  education.  I think  it  is 
wonderful.” 

Mrs.  Winn-“We  have  done  a lot  of  things  we  would  not  have  been  able  to  do 
without  the  team.  ...  I think  the  teaming  concept,  to  me,  is  a plus  for  middle 
school.” 

Mrs.  Adkins— “I  love  it.  It’s  wonderful.  I think  it’s  the  thing  that  makes  middle 
school  work  and  work  for  new  students.” 

Participants  were  asked  to  identify  the  support  factors  that  enabled 
interdisciplinary  teaming  organization  to  become  fully  institutionalized.  Factors  cited 
included  (a)  teacher  collegiality  and  the  support  from  other  teachers,  (b)  common  planning 
time,  (c)  administrative  support,  (d)  sharing  the  same  students,  (e)  teaming  benefits  the 
child,  (f)  good  team  leaders,  (g)  the  establishment  of  teaming  as  a given  in  middle  schools, 
(h)  teams  made  up  of  different  personalities  and  backgrounds,  and  (i)  location  of  team 
members’  classrooms. 

Teacher  collegiality  and  the  ability  to  discuss  concerns  was  the  factor  mentioned 


by  nine  of  the  participants. 
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Mrs.  Kucher— “It’s  the  closeness  of  the  group.  It’s  the  working  together.  You 
almost  have  a second  family  when  you  are  working  with  a team.  They  have  a 
group  of  people  to  work  with;  if  the  problem  is  occurring  in  their  room,  then  it  is 
probably  happening  elsewhere.  They  now  have  a group  of  people  to  brainstorm 
ideas  to  help  resolve  problems.  Also  to  prepare  lessons,  units.  ‘This  is  what  I 
want  to  do-I’m  not  quite  sure  how  to  do  it.’  You  have  other  people  to  bounce 
ideas  off  of.  That  is  a very  positive  factor.” 

Mr.  Zimmerman— “It’s  brought  on  a whole  new  mentality  of  trying  things  that 
maybe  weren’t  thought  of  as  good,  bad,  or  indifferent  before.” 

Mr.  Murphy— “I  enjoy  the  chance  to  hear  from  the  other  teachers  that  see  the 
same  kids  during  the  course  of  the  day  and  get  their  response  as  to  what  Junior  is 
doing  in  their  class  and  how  we  can  go  about  teaming  together.  Or  calling  a parent 
in  and  talking  to  the  parents  about  the  specific  of  each  subject.” 

Mrs.  Whalen-‘Tve  never  worked  with  the  same  team  for  that  long,  the  same 
group  of  people;  though  it’s  nice  when  you  have  that  clique  and  you  can  do  so 
many  different  things.  Everybody  turns  on  a dime  and  is  willing.  You’re  family; 
you  really  are  a family.” 

Ms.  Insley— “But  on  our  team,  we  all  do  things!  There  is  no  way  that  I could  do 
everything  myself.  And  I don’t  teel  like  I should.  The  reason  our  team  is  so  great 
is  everybody  is  willing  to  do  different  things,  whatever  they  do  best.” 

Mrs.  Steiner— “We  always  had  our  team.  And  teachers  became  bonded.  And  we 
could  count  on  each  other  for  doing  things.  When  you  could  count  on  your 
teachers  and  then  you  had  your  students-there  was  some  type  of  unity  going  on 
here.  Good  feelings  among  teachers  that  could  take  good  feelings  to  kids.” 

Mrs.  Baur— "We’re  very  cohesive.  I just  think  that’s  the  best  thing  about  a team  if 
you  use  it  properly.  You  just  give  each  other  support It’s  like  a family.” 

Mrs.  Adkins-“I  like  the  support  we  give  each  other.  I like  the  fact  that  we  plan 
together.  I like  even  the  fact  that  we  can  go  in  and  vent,  and  it  stays  within  the 
team,  and  we  need  that.” 

Mrs.  Winn— “It’s  support.  You  have  a little  group  that  is  supportive  of  one 
another.  When  we  need  to  let  off  whatever  we  need  to,  or  improve,  or  discuss,  we 
can  talk  to  each  other.  On  my  team  it’s  unique  in  that  we  do  believe  in  the  team. 
It’s  not  a me,  my,  I.  It  is  definitely  a team  concept,  and  we  are  only  going  to  be  as 
good  as  the  team.  We  support  one  another.” 


Another  commonly  cited  supporting  factor  for  interdisciplinary  teaming 
organization  was  common  planning  time  for  the  teams.  Nine  of  the  participants  viewed 
time  for  team  meetings  as  necessary. 

Mrs.  Kucher— “ Time  is  needed  daily  within  the  schedule  for  the  teachers  to  get 
together  with  each  other.” 

Mr.  Jobes~“Especially  [important  is]  having  that  extra  period  to  plan  things.  It's 
a big  plus  here.  I think  if  it  wasn’t  for  the  extra  period  and  the  way  they  build  the 
teams,  middle  school  probably  wouldn’t  work.” 

Mrs.  Hubbard— “Trying  to  keep  the  common  planning  time  is  a big  thing.” 

Mrs.  Adsit— “If  they  took  common  planning  away  we’d  be  in  trouble.  The 
common  planning  is  to  help  with  the  kids  and  to  do  the  things  for  the  team-field 
trips  and  parent  conferences  which  we  have  had  a lot  of-the  minor  little  details 
we  take  care  of  during  that  team  time.” 

Ms.  Ayala— “Factors  that  have  supported  full  implementation  include  the 
common  plannng  period. . . .” 

Mr.  Nielson-“Common  planning  is  a good  cost  factor.  That  time  period.  Getting 
together  and  working  together.” 

Ms.  Insley— “Oh  yeah,  you  have  to  have  common  planning.  You  would  have  to 
have  that.” 

Mrs.  Baur-“Common  planning  is  during  school.  I don’t  think  people  would  have 
worked  as  hard  or  tried  as  hard  if  they  had  had  to  meet  after  school. ...  We  talk 
about  student  behavior  and  our  behavior  plan.  We  coordinate  activities  that  are 
coming  up.  How  it’s  going  to  go,  whose  in  charge,  step-by-step.  We  work  out  a 
lot  of  details.  Whether  it  is  a trip  or  whatever.  The  team  leader  shares  information 
from  the  team  leader  meetings  and  any  other  meetings  that  she  goes  to.” 

Mrs.  Adkins— “The  common  planning  is  definitely  the  key.” 

Seven  of  the  teachers  interviewed  credited  administrative  support  as  a factor  in  the 

successful  implementation  of  the  interdisciplinary  teaming  organization. 
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Mr.  Murphy— “I  think  it  is  when  we  first  started  with  the  guidance  of  our  first 
principal.  She  really  lit  a fire  under  most  of  the  teachers  from  the  old  school,  so  to 
speak.  They  were  able  to  realize  that  this  is  the  best  thing  going  and  to  be  a part  of 
it  we  have  to  put  in  a certain  amount  to  get  something  out  of  it.  Most  people  were 
receptive  to  the  takeover  of  the  middle  school  concept,  the  teaming  idea.” 

Mrs.  Baur— “I  think  there  was  a lot  of  administrative  support  [for  teaming]  with 
the  two  planning  periods,  definitely.” 

Mr.  Jobes— “The  thing  I really  look  at  though,  I think  this  administration  and  all 
administrations  that  I’ve  ever  worked  with  at  this  school  see  a need  to  change 
every  now  and  then.  You  have  to  adapt,  slide  people  here,  slide  people  there;  you 
know  for  personalities.” 

Mr.  Zimmerman-“They’ve  [administrators]  tried.  They’ve  asked  on  paper  the 
last  week  of  school,  ‘Do  you  want  to  be  on  the  same  team  or  where  do  you  want 
us  to  put  you?’  Sometimes  you  come  back  from  the  summer  and  you’re  on  the 
same  team  because  of  lack  of  space,  lack  of  people.” 

Mrs.  Whalen-“The  current  principal  is  doing  a great  job.  The  letter  that  we  get 
and  we  certainly  meet  enough  with  everybody. ...  I really  respect  that  at  the  end 
of  the  year  as  we  are  projecting  for  next  year  that  you  can  go  in  and  talk.  I think 
our  principal  did  a great  job  last  year  listening.  I think  we  had  a lot  of  switching 
around  on  the  teams  and  it  was  for  the  good  and  everybody  agreed  with  that.” 

Mrs.  Adkins— “I  think  the  administrative  support  here  and  keeping  team  time 
fairly  sacred  has  helped  teaming  be  successful.  And  I do  think  we  get  a lot  of 
support  from  the  administration  for  the  team.  Everything  goes  back  to  the  team.  It 
focuses  on  the  team  working  well.” 

Mrs.  Winn-“The  administration  has  let  it  be  a bottom-up  type  concept  where 
you  buy  into  situations  more  than  you  would  a dictator,  management-down  type. 
As  a team,  you  have  more  input  in  terms  of  how  you  should  operate,  how  you 
should  plan  the  curriculum,  how  you  should  do  things.  So  we  buy  into  things 
easier.  I think  that’s  what  helped  our  academic  focus  and  how  we  raised  our 
standards.” 

Team  teachers  sharing  the  same  students  supports  the  full  institutionalization  of 

the  middle  school  concept  five  of  the  participants  suggested. 

Mrs.  Kucher-“When  there  are  discipline  problems,  the  teacher  no  longer  feels 
like  they’re  sitting  out  there  alone,  trying  to  handle  it  on  their  own.  And  that  of 
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course  benefits  the  kids  because  you  have  a group  working  together,  that  is 
consistent,  that  has  made  agreements  on  how  discipline  may  be  handled,  how 
assignments  will  be  done,  so  when  they  [the  students]  go  from  room  to  room,  it’s 
not  ‘I  do  it  this  way,  so-and-so  does  it  that  way.’  The  whole  team  has  made  a 
decision,  this  is  the  way  it  will  be.  So  the  children  are  not  being  bounced  all  over 
the  place  with  different  ideas,  from  room  to  room.” 

Mrs.  Whalen— “Sharing  the  same  kids  and  being  able  to  communicate  about  these 
kids  has  always  been  helpful  for  the  teachers.  If  someone  is  getting  work  out  of  a 
kid  and  you’re  not,  you’re  sharing.  I mean  having  worked  in  a junior  high 
atmosphere  for  the  first  1 3 years  that  I taught  and  never  having  that 
communication,  and  always  being  alone  in  my  little  subject  except  with  other  math 
teachers  who  didn’t  have  the  same  kids;  I always  felt  it  was  an  uphill  battle 
understanding  the  kid,  understanding  the  parent.  Then  all  of  a sudden  with  the 
team,  I had  a lot  more  insight  into  the  kid,  into  his  background,  with  different  ideas 
that  a teacher  can  suggest,  working  together.” 

Mrs.  Hubbard— “If  you’re  one  of  the  five  teachers  then  it  is  great  because  you  get 
together.  If  you  saw  a kid  doing  something  in  your  classroom,  or  you  had  someone 
really  acting  up,  you  could  go  and  say,  ‘OK,  is  it  me  or  is  this  kid  really  hostile?’ 
or  'They’re  not  on  task.’  Or  ‘they  never  do  their  math.  Do  they  not  like  their 
math?  Do  they  do  your  language  arts?’  You  can  see  what’s  happening.  Or  if  it 
ever  did  get  to  the  point  of  pulling  the  kid  in,  it  was  like  you  had  ammunition  from 
all  sides.  It  wasn’t  just  your  coming  to  them  and  saying,  ‘This  is  what  you  are 
doing  in  my  class  and  we’re  not. . . .’  That  kind  of  thing  could  put  up  another 
wall.  ‘Mrs.  Hubbard  doesn’t  like  me.’  Or,  ‘I  don’t  like  math.’  But  you  have 
everybody  and  it  kind  of  evens  out  a bit  and  they  [the  students]  knew  that  they 
had  to  shape  up  or  there  would  be  consequences.” 

Mrs.  Adsit— “You’re  working  together  in  a small  group.  You’re  working  with  a set 
group  of  kids  all  day,  all  the  time.  And  you  help  each  other  with  the  problems. 
When  you  need  someone  to  blow  off  steam  on-OK,  'This  kid  has  caused 
problems  in  my  class,  is  he  doing  this  for  you?  What’s  happening?’  And  you  can 
ask,  ‘What  are  you  doing  to  prevent  the  problem  from  happening?’  Or,  ‘this 
worked  in  my  class  with  this  group.’  Or,  ‘Well  I’m  having  the  same  trouble  with 
this  group,  what  are  you  doing?”’ 

Mrs.  Baur— “We  do  talk  about  the  kids.  'Well,  I have  this  trouble  with  a student.’ 

‘I  have  the  same  trouble.  Maybe  he  doesn’t  like  women!” 

Teaming  benefits  the  child.  So  posited  four  of  the  interviewees  when  asked  to 

identify  the  factors  that  supported  the  institutionalization  of  teaming. 
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Mr.  Zimmerman— “We  get  a variety  of  input  from  everyone  on  our  team  when  we 
ask,  ‘what  do  the  kids  need?  We  put  the  kids  first  and  foremost.  We  have  fun.  we 
have  fieldtrips,  we  have  academic  things  going  on.  We  try  to  be  well  rounded  so 
the  kids  enjoy  being  on  our  team  and  are  proud  of  our  team.” 

Mr.  Nielson— “The  overall  concept  of  breaking  the  school  down  into  little  groups 
used  to  bother  me  because  we  were  the  Stingrays  coming  out  of  the  junior  high.  It 
took  a while  but  I began  to  accept  the  fact  that  broken  down  into  small  little 
chunks  you  could  do  more  with  the  little  chunks.” 

Mrs.  Steiner— “Our  team  asked  if  we  could  share  more  with  the  discipline  of  our 
students,  and  we  were  given  that.  We  were  given  the  chance  to  assign  two-hour 
detentions  without  having  to  go  through  the  office.  We’re  able  to  do  more  of  the 
discipline.  We  probably  know  the  child  better  than  anyone  else.  And  the 
discipline  can  come  from  us.  We’re  looking  at  the  whole  picture  of  the  child 
instead  of  a few  words  that  sometimes  get  written  on  a referral.” 

Mrs.  Adkins-“It  [teaming]  works  for  the  best  interests  of  the  students.  Probably 
more  than  anything.  Because  we  do  keep  track  of  the  students.  When  one  person 
is  having  a concern  with  them,  they  can  be  sent  to  another  teacher  and  that  teacher 
may  understand  them  and  be  able  to  cushion  what  is  going  on. . . . That  teacher 
will  try  to  talk  to  them  where  the  other  teacher  just  got  frustrated  with  them.” 

The  assignment  of  teachers  with  leadership  skills  as  team  leaders  has  aided  in  the 

institutionalization  of  teams  four  participants  argued. 

Mr.  Zimmerman— “Our  team  leader  disseminates  what  we  need  to  do  as  teachers 
to  accommodate  and  help  the  team  leader  out.  And  we  get  a variety  of  input  from 
everyone  on  our  team.” 

Mr.  Jobes-“Team  leadership.  The  team  leader  himself.  We’ve  had  some  really 
good  team  leaders.  I can’t  think  of  any  negative  thing  to  say  about  any  particular 
team  leader  or  any  particular  team.  You  have  to  have  a strong  team  leader. 

They’ve  done  a good  job. . . . We’ve  always  had  people  ready  to  step  in  and  take 
that  leadership  role.” 

Mr.  Murphy— “I  think  you  have  to  have  a dynamic  team  leader.  I think  that’s  the 
start  of  making  the  team  what  it  is — selecting  the  person  who  is  willing  to  go  that 
extra  mile  and  willing  to  put  in  the  extra  time  and  effort.” 

Mrs.  Baur-“It’ s like  a family.  I really  learned  from  that  first  team  I was  on.  And  I 
really  think  it  was  leadership.  The  team  leader  was  just  that  kind  of  person.  She 
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didn't  take  anything  too  seriously.  That's  a trait  the  team  should  have— the  feeling 
that  we’ll  handle  it.” 

Interdisciplinary  teams  are  an  established  part  of  MSA’s  organization  and  within 

the  teams  there  are  established  expectations.  It  is  this  consistency  that  three  of  the  faculty 

members  interviewed  found  beneficial  in  institutionalizing  the  team  concept. 

Mr.  Romer— “Teaming  has  become  a natural  function.  After  the  development  of  it, 
people  got  used  to  the  concept.*’ 

Mrs.  Steiner-“It’s  year  after  year.  It’s  just  been  established.  That’s  the  way  it  is. 
It  is  understood  that  we  have  team  planning  and  with  the  team  planning  it’s 
understood  that  we  will  discuss  team  issues,  team  dialogue,  team  strategies.  So  it 
just  follows  suit.  It’s  just  part  of  the  job.” 

Mr.  Zimmerman— “When  we  come  into  our  team  meetings  we  know  . . .we’re 
structured  ...  we  know  exactly  what  we  are  going  to  be  doing  and  everyone 
adheres  to  that.” 

Two  of  the  participants  in  the  study  believed  the  composition  of  the  team  was  an 
important  factor. 

Mr.  Zimmerman— “Personality.  Different  personalities  of  the  people  ...  we  have 
two  men  on  our  team.  The  rest  are  ladies.  So  we  have  the  feminine  and  the  male 
side.  We  have  older  and  younger  people.  I am  probably  the  middle  of  the  road. 

Two  members  are  older  than  myself.  One  or  two  people  are  younger.  So  we  have 
a different  gambit  of  ideas.  Some  might  be  old  fashioned,  some  might  be  new, 
innovative.  So  we  try  to  use  all  the  stuff.” 

Mrs.  Whalen-“Teaming  to  me  is  the  most  fantastic  part  of  middle  school.  Again 
in  developing  the  team,  I remember  in  the  summer  before  we  went  middle  school, 
we  had  this  workshop  on  the  typing.  Different  personality  types.  It  was  a long 
drawn  out  thing  and  I remember  thinking,  ‘What  has  this  to  do  with  what  we  have 
to  do  in  August?’  But  that  personality-typing  workshop  with  team  leaders  really 
helped  because  that  teaming  is  effective.  If  the  team  works  together,  the  kids  are 
going  to  work  together.  It  just  all  goes  in  sync. . . . It’s  a real  studying  of 
personality  types  and  making  sure  they  blend.  Not  that  everybody  is  thinking  the 
same.  You  do  have  opposites  where  somebody’s  fun  and  likes  to  set  up 
interdisciplinary  units  and  another  teacher  over  here  is  very  strong  in  testing  and 
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analyzing  testing  scores  and  working  on  remediation.  They  work  together,  helping 
each  other  out.” 

Mr.  Romer  viewed  the  location  of  team  member’s  classrooms  as  a factor 
contributing  to  teaming  becoming  an  inherent  part  of  MSA’s  organizational  structure.  He 
compared  the  way  the  team  member’s  classrooms  were  located  in  the  same  area  at  the 
time  of  the  interview  with  how  they  were  in  1987.  “When  we  first  got  started,  we  had 
people  here  and  there.  Of  course  this  school  was  built  as  a junior  high.” 

Observations.  Observations  made  by  the  researcher  of  two  team  meetings 
supported  statements  made  by  participants  about  the  presence  of  teacher  collegiality,  the 
teams’  ability  to  brainstorm  ideas  to  resolve  problems,  and  administrative  support.  Also 
observed  were  team  members  using  their  common  planning  period  to  discuss  the  students 
they  shared  which  benefited  those  students.  The  first  observation  of  a team  meeting  was 
made  January  13,  1999.  A sixth-grade  team  of  teachers  discussed  a student’s  behavior.  As 
the  team  went  over  discipline  referrals  and  other  concerns,  the  teachers  discussed  how  the 
student  conducted  himself  in  each  of  their  classes.  A whole  picture  of  the  student 
emerged,  and  the  team  became  more  concerned  for  the  student’s  welfare  than  developing 
consequences  for  his  most  recent  behavior.  A plan  of  action  to  help  the  student  become 
successful  was  devised.  The  second  observation  of  a team  meeting  was  made  February  22, 
1999.  The  eighth-grade  team  was  meeting  with  the  principal  during  their  common 
planning  period  to  discuss  student  achievement.  They  were  particularly  challenged  by  the 
75  students  shared  by  the  team  members  which  they  had  identified  as  needing  AIPs. 

They  brainstormed  ideas  on  what  strategies  to  employ  to  better  meet  the  needs  of  their 
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at-risk  students.  Neither  of  the  teams  observed  had  dissension,  and  all  members  appeared 
to  look  to  one  another  for  wisdom. 

Documents  and  written  records.  Documents  and  written  records  used  to  confirm 
the  information  provided  by  the  participants  included  (a)  1987  yearbook.  A New  Wave 
of  Excellence,  (b)  Faculty  Handbook,  (c)  form  for  ’‘Requested  Teams  and  Interest  for  the 
1999-2000  School  Year,  and  (d)  MSA’S  MOEC  Middle  Level  Survey.  The  yearbook 
revealed  that  teams  were  in  place  in  the  first  year  of  middle  school  implementation.  The 
1998-1999  Faculty  Handbook  showed  that  teaming  was  still  used  as  the  teacher  and 
student  pictures  were  displayed  by  interdisciplinary  teams.  These  documents  supported 
statements  made  by  participants  that  teaming  had  remained  consistent.  The  researcher 
also  obtained  the  form  used  by  administration  to  gather  knowledge  of  what  teams  and 
interests  the  teachers  had  for  the  next  school  year.  The  administrative  staff  supported 
teachers  through  requests  for  input.  The  form  asked  for  information  on  preferred  teaching 
assignment,  desired  team  members,  supplemented  positions  they  were  interested  in 
obtaining,  and  other  information  helpful  in  determining  the  next  year’s  schedule  and 
assignments. 

Finally,  the  MSA’S  MOEC  middle  level  survey  indicated  a correlation  with  the 
responses  of  the  participants  as  to  the  level  of  implementation  of  interdisciplinary 
teaming.  Questions  regarding  teaming  included  the  following  elements:  (a)  organizing 
students  into  teams,  (b)  organizing  the  teachers  in  areas  such  as  math  science,  social 
studies,  language  arts,  and  reading  into  interdisciplinary  teams,  (c)  common  planning  time 
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provided,  and  (d)  flexible  scheduling.  The  average  of  the  answers  was  4.32  on  a scale  of  1 
to  5.  A code  of  4 meant  “partially  implemented”  and  5 meant  “fully  implemented.” 
Exploratory  Program 

Interviews.  In  order  to  provide  a developmental^  appropriate  education  to  early 
adolescents,  exploratory  opportunities  which  include  elective  classes,  special  interest 
activities  and  clubs,  career  education,  and  service  learning  need  to  be  included  as  part  of 
the  middle  school  concept  (George  & Alexander,  1993;  George  et  al.,  1998).  Fifteen  of  the 
1 5 participants  that  answered  the  question  “Do  you  feel  an  exploratory  program  is  fully 
institutionalized  at  Middle  School  A?”  believed  that  the  exploratory  program  was  an 
integral  part  of  the  organizational  structure  of  MSA.  Two  participants  indicated  that  they 
did  not  have  enough  knowledge  of  the  exploratory  program  to  respond.  Ms.  Insley 
cautioned  when  questioned  about  the  exploratory  program,  “I  guess  I’m  not  very  in  tune 
with  it.  I haven’t  heard  a lot  about  it.  I don’t  hear  any  students  complaining  about  it.” 
Mrs.  Steiner  confirmed,  “I  haven’t  answered  the  question  about  electives.  I’m  just  not 
that  familiar  with  it  all  the  way  around.”  The  researcher  considered  these  nonanswers  and 
did  not  factor  them  into  the  percentage  indicating  whether  the  program  was  or  was  not 
successfully  implemented.  The  question  about  exploratory  was  not  addressed  in  the 
interview  with  Mr.  Ervin  due  to  time  limitations. 

When  asked  if  the  exploratory  program  was  fully  institutionalized,  Mrs.  Hubbard, 
Mrs.  Adsit,  Mr.  Kirkpatrick,  Mr.  Murphy,  and  Mrs.  Winn  responded  with  a simple 
affirmative  answer.  The  following  participants  elaborated. 
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Mr.  Zimmerman—"  Yes,  they  [the  teams]  are  doing  a good  job.  They  are  giving  the 
kids  a feel  of  the  arts,  the  different  aesthetic  programs. ...  I think  the  kids  are 
getting  a good  dosage  of  what  different  things  are  in  life,  things  that  they  should 
experience  at  this  age.” 

Mrs.  Kucher— “Yes,  we  have  a lot  of  things  to  pick  from.  The  sixth-grade  wheel 
gives  sixth  graders  a chance  to  try  everything.  We  do  have  our  clubs  which  also 
provides  exploratory  experiences.” 

Mr.  Romer— “It’s  institutionalized  as  much  as  it  can  be.” 

Mr.  Jobes— “Oh  yes.  I think  it  is  important  to  have  that.” 

Mrs.  Whalen-" Yeah.  I think  so.  Having  my  own  kids  going  through  it;  they  had 
great  things  to  say  about  teachers  and  what  they  did.” 

Ms.  Ayala— “The  school  is  doing  a great  job  with  the  exploratory  program.” 

Mr.  Nielson— “I  think  it  is  as  broad  as  it  can  be.  I really  do.” 

Mr.  Hudson— “Yes,  1 do.  A lot  of  variety.  Kids  have  an  opportunity  to  look  at  a 
lot  of  different  aspects,  career  possibilities.” 

Mrs.  Baur— “Yes  I do.  I think  that  there  are  a lot  of  choices.” 

Mrs.  Adkins— “Yes,  I do.  And  I think  the  students  are  fairly  well  satisfied  with 
it.” 

Participants  were  asked  to  identify  the  factors  that  enabled  the  exploratory 
program  to  become  fully  institutionalized.  Factors  that  were  cited  included  (a)  the 
dedication  of  the  teachers  of  the  exploratory  classes,  (b)  the  variety  of  courses  available, 

(c)  the  opportunity  for  sixth  graders  to  take  all  of  the  courses  on  the  exploratory  wheel, 

(d)  the  afterschool  program,  (e)  the  support  of  the  administration,  (f)  the  exploratory 
program  is  district  mandated,  and  (g)  the  facilities  on  campus. 
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Ten  of  the  participants  named  the  exploratory  teachers  as  the  factor  that  had  most 
supported  the  successful  implementation  and  fully  institutionalization  of  the  exploratory 
program. 

Mr.  Romer— “I  think  a lot  has  to  do  with  the  teachers  teaching  it.  Our  group  is  a 
close-knit  group;  we  back  each  other’s  programs,  and  we  really  work  with  each 
other.” 

Mr.  Zimmerman— “The  faculty.  I go  to  different  schools  and  I see  that  some 
others  don’t  have  the  dedication  that  our  faculty  has.  They  get  here  early  in  the 
morning,  stay  late,  and  the  kids  are  first  and  foremost  in  their  programs.  That’s 
what  it’s  all  about.” 

Mr.  Jobes-“It’s  been  the  teachers.” 

Mrs.  Adsit— “Again,  good  teachers  with  good  curriculum.  Yes,  we  have  great 
teachers.  There  have  been  times  when  I’ve  had  to  be  in  there  with  my  ESE 
students.  I had  to  team  teach  the  electives.” 

Mr.  Nielson— “I  think  that  the  elective  teachers  work  so  hard.  They  make  their 
programs  desirable,  something  that  kids  enjoy.  I think  of  our  home  economics 
teacher.  She  works  so  hard  to  make  that  class  something  that  the  kids  talk  about 
forever.  She  bakes  in  class  and  the  banquets  she  put  on,  it  always  appears  so 
smooth  and  polished  and  you  can  just  tell  the  kids  feel  good  about  themselves.” 

Mr.  Kirkpatrick— “I  think  that  all  of  the  teachers  that  we  have  are  excellent.” 

Mr.  Hudson— “I  think  we  have  some  very  interested  teachers.  I think  we  have 
some  teachers  who  are  very  interested  in  what  they  do  and  what  they  teach.  1 
think  that  makes  a worid  of  difference.” 

Mrs.  Baur-“I  think  the  teachers  are  very  serious  about  what  they  do.  I think  that 
they  work  really  hard  and  that  they  give  the  kids  lots  of  opportunities.” 

Mrs.  Adkins— “. . . the  teachers  are  all  good.” 

Mrs.  Winn— “People  who  have  really  entered  it  [exploratory].  The  teachers  have 
wanted  to  do  it.  If  they  have  an  opportunity  to  write  a grant  they  do  so.  They 
also  give  their  time  to  make  certain  that  the  kids  are  exposed.  A lot  of  them  realize 
that  so  many  students  in  this  area  would  not  be  exposed  to  certain  things  unless  it 
is  offered  after  school.  I think  they  [the  teachers]  are  interested,  and  they  suggest 
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these  things,  and  they  go  out  and  make  sure  we  can  offer  these  things. ...  It's  the 
faculty,  having  the  desire  and  wanting  the  students  to  be  successful.  They  are 
willing  to  sacrifice  their  time  at  low  cost  to  see  that  it  is  done.  There  again,  the 
majority  of  the  teachers  at  this  school  are  student-oriented.  Students  are  first  even 
though  we  may  get  uptight  at  times.  I think  teaching  is  definitely  where  they  want 
to  be.  And  middle  school  is  for  most  of  them.” 

Four  of  the  15  respondents  credited  the  variety  of  the  exploratory  courses 
available  as  a factor  supporting  the  exploratory  programs  continued  success.  Mrs.  Adsit 
mentioned  the  variety  of  classes  while  Mr.  Murphy,  Mrs.  Adkins,  and  Mrs.  Winn 
elaborated  further. 

Mr.  Murphy— “Especially  with  the  art  program,  the  shop,  the  agriculture.  They 
have  many  different  programs.  I like  the  semester.  It  gives  them  the  chance.  If  it 
[the  class]  is  not  their  forte,  they  can  midway  through  the  year  take  an  interest  in 
something  else  they  can  switch  to.” 

Mrs.  Adkins~“They  [the  students]  seem  satisfied  with  the  variety  of  the  classes 
available.  One  thing  I’ve  noticed  this  year,  they  don’t  want  to  change  as  much  as 
they  used  to.  You  know,  at  the  change  of  the  semester,  they  used  to  go,  ‘I’ve  got 
to  change;  I've  got  to  change.’  They  seem  more  satisfied.” 

Mrs.  Winn— “I’ve  noticed  with  some  of  the  students,  you  see  a different  side  to 
the  students  [during  exploratory  classes].  With  the  buffet  and  stuff,  and  the  music. 
And  it  might  encourage  them  to  go  into  some  of  the  academies  at  the  high  school. 
Maybe  they  don’t  do  well  in  the  academics  but  they  can  touch  on  something  they 
could  take  as  a vocation. 

Students  in  the  sixth  grade  had  the  opportunity  to  sign  up  for  the  exploratory 
wheel.  The  wheel  rotated  the  students  through  eight  of  the  nine  exploratory  classes 
available  at  MSA.  Three  of  the  participants  believed  that  the  opportunity  for  sixth 
graders  to  experience  eight  of  the  classes  supported  the  institutionalization  of  the 
exploratory  program. 

Mrs.  Hubbard—"  I think  that  sixth  graders  coming  in  are  overwhelmed  with  the 
school  anyway.  If  they  had  choices,  if  they  had  to  pick,  the  first  thing  I would 
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pick  is  something  I know.  I don’t  branch  out  and  say,  ‘Oh  this  sounds 
interesting.’  On  the  whole  they  don’t.  I think  it  is  nice  for  them  to  get  a taste  of 
other  things.  And  then  they  can  choose.” 

Mrs.  Adsit — “Yes.  We’ve  got  the  wheel  in  sixth  grade  and  that  helps  the  kids  go 
through  and  experience  a lot.” 

Ms.  Ayala— “. . . especially  in  the  sixth-grade  wheel  where  students  have  four  and 
a half  weeks  to  explore  eight  different  areas.” 

Two  participants  maintained  that  the  afterschool  program  available  at  MSA 

supported  the  full  institutionalization  of  the  exploratory  program.  Ms.  Ayala  stated,  “.  . . 

the  afterschool  program  offers  other  opportunities.”  Mrs.  Winn  credited  the  afterschool 

program  as  meeting  the  needs  of  the  boys  and  girls  who  “want  to  be  physical.”  Mrs. 

Winn  elaborated  on  the  other  opportunities  after  school  for  students. 

Mrs.  Winn— “And  the  dance  thing  they  have  this  year.  I see  more  and  more  if  they 
want  to  be  in  the  Showdolls  at  the  high  school  they  have  a foundation.  Or  the 
training  they’ve  had  at  the  elementary  school,  they  can  actually  put  it  to  use 
because  of  the  programs  we  have  afterschool.  And  the  afterschool  computer  club 
we  have!” 

Administrative  support  was  purported  to  be  a factor  that  supported  the 

institutionalization  of  the  exploratory  program  according  to  two  of  the  interviewees. 

Mr.  Romer— “I  really  believe  a lot  has  to  do  with  the  principal  and  what  her 
background  is.  I feel  very  comfortable  with  our  current  principal  because  she  was 
an  English  teacher.  I know  she  really  supports  the  arts.” 

Mr.  Hudson— “. . . every  principal  has  a different  way  of  looking  at  things.  What 
they  are  willing  to  fund  out  of  their  general  fund;  what  they  aren’t.  We’ve  had 
some  principals,  as  far  as  my  particular  program,  who  have  been  very  generous 
about  things  and  other  principals  that  didn’t  consider  what  we  were  doing  very 
important.  And  frankly  there  have  been  years  I have  spent  three  or  four  thousand 
dollars  out  of  my  own  pocket.  Right  now,  I think  we  have  an  administration  that 
supports  electives  a lot.  They  are  very  interested  in  what  we  are  doing,  what 
children  are  doing  in  those  programs.  They  want  to  make  sure  it  succeeds.” 
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Mrs.  Kucher  contended  that  since  the  district  mandated  and  supported  an 
exploratory  program,  this  was  beneficial  in  the  institutionalization  of  it.  She  maintained, 
“Primarily  the  fact  it  is  in  place  and  it  is  district-mandated.  The  support  is  there.  It  also 
provides  career  studies.” 

Lastly,  Mr.  Hudson  noted  having  the  facilities  to  run  the  exploratory  classes  was 
a contributing  factor  towards  successful  institutionalization  of  the  exploratory  program. 
“We’ve  got  some  excellent  facilities  here,”  he  stated. 

Observations.  Observations  of  exploratory  classes  were  made  during  computer, 
art,  health  and  Spanish  classes.  During  the  computer  class  students  were  engaged  in 
Internet  exploration.  The  classroom  was  equipped  with  30  computers  and  other 
technology.  In  art  class  the  students  were  drawing.  Some  were  sketching  plants  using  live 
plants  as  models.  Others  were  drawing  freelance,  using  dots  to  make  pictures,  or  painting 
over  a previously  sketched  out  design.  Students  in  the  health  class  were  participating  in 
an  instructional  lesson  on  the  ear.  All  three  classes  were  in  rooms  designed  for  the 
particular  topic  which  bore  out  the  factor  offered  that  the  facilities  were  available  for  the 
exploratory  classes. 

Documents  and  written  reports.  Documents  supporting  the  statements  of  the 
participants  included  (a)  MSA’S  MOEC  Middle  Level  Survey,  (b)  “Weekly  Bulletins,” 
(c)  Parents’  Corner,  (d)  Sixth  Grade  Rotation  chart,  and  (e)  PTA  Flea,  Food  and  Fun  Day 
flyer.  The  MSA’S  MOEC  survey  indicated  that  in  the  winter  of  1998,  the  faculty 
(80.6%)  perceived  that  the  exploratory  program  was  not  partially  implemented  at  that 
time.  The  first  of  two  questions  focused  on  the  exploratory  program  as  a regularly 
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scheduled  curriculum  experience  with  courses  allowing  students  to  sample  different  areas 
of  personal  experience.  The  second  question  focused  on  opportunities  for  students  to 
participate  in  interest  groups  held  during  after-school  clubs  or  during  the  advisory  period. 
The  average  of  the  two  answers  was  3.72  on  a 5-point  Likert  Scale  (3  was  coded  as  “at 
the  active  discussion  stage'’  and  4 was  coded  as  “partially  implemented”). 

However,  the  “Weekly  Bulletins”  collected  over  a period  of  16  weeks  during  the 
winter  and  spring  of  1999  showed  that  in  addition  to  the  daily  exploratory  classes, 
teachers  sponsored  35  club  and  organization  meetings.  Club  and  organizations  included 
the  Christian  Club,  the  Stingray  News  Team,  Lego,  FFA,  BETA,  and  Wright  Flight.  A 
Career  Fair  for  seventh  graders  was  held  on  January  28,  1999,  and  a Career  Chat  was  held 
on  March  1 , 1999.  In  addition,  there  was  mention  of  the  Embry  Riddle  Connect  with 
Success  program  and  a week  of  college  activities.  Stories  written  in  the  Parents’  Corner 
gave  more  details  about  FFA’s  involvement,  band  appearances,  and  Wright  Flight’s  and 
Career  Connection’s  programs. 

The  Sixth  Grade  Rotation  chart  provided  a list  of  the  variety  of  exploratory 
classes  available:  (a)  fitness/aerobics,  (b)  Spanish,  (c)  computers,  (d)  family  and  consumer 
science,  (e)  art,  (f)  agriculture,  (g)  technology  education,  (h)  health,  and  (i)  music 
appreciation.  Ten  of  the  interviewees  viewed  the  dedication  of  the  exploratory  teachers  as 
a factor  in  the  institutionalization  of  the  exploratory  program.  The  PTA  Flea,  Food  and 
Fun  Day  flyer  confirmed  that  the  exploratory  teachers  worked  beyond  the  regular  school 
day.  This  event  was  held  on  a Saturday,  and  according  to  the  flyer  the  agriculture 
department  had  a plant  sale,  the  family  and  consumer  science  department  had  a bake  sale. 
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the  art  department  had  an  art  show,  the  jazz  band  played,  and  dropout  prevention 
sponsored  ran  the  concession  stand. 

Successful  Student  Experiences 

Interviews.  Students  are  ensured  of  successful  experiences  through  the 

organizational  structure  of  the  middle  school  (Arhar,  1992).  The  participating  teachers  at 

MSA  believe  that  they  have  institutionalized  a program  that  provides  successful  student 

experiences.  Of  the  15  participants  that  answered  the  question  of  fully  institutionalized 

student  success,  14  (93.3%)  responded  affirmatively.  Mrs.  Winn  believed  that  providing 

successful  student  experiences  was  not  an  integral  part  of  their  school  organization  but 

she  did  assert  that  “we  might  make  attempts  but  we  are  falling  short  for  all  students.” 

The  remaining  three  participants  focused  on  other  components  and  did  not  answer  the 

question  about  successful  student  experiences  due  to  time  constraints. 

Mr.  Romer,  Ms.  Ayala,  Ms.  Insley,  Mr.  Hudson,  Mrs.  Baur,  and  Mrs.  Adkins 

agreed  that  successful  student  experiences  are  prevalent  on  the  campus  of  MSA.  Other 

participants  elaborated  as  follows  to  the  question:  Do  you  feel  Middle  School  A has  fully 

institutionalized  a plan  to  provide  successful  student  experiences  for  all  students? 

Mr.  Zimmerman— “We  do  a good  job.  I think  that  every  kid  somehow  or  some 
way  is  getting  a successful  experience  here  at  school  whether  it  be  academics  or 
whether  it  be  something  else.  I am  sure  there  is  something  they  can  be  successful 
at . . . they  can  say,  ‘I’m  successful.  I’ve  meet  new  friends,  I have  a personality, 
my  self-esteem  is  better  than  it  used  to  be.’  There  are  different  things  at  this  age 
that  the  kids  can  feel  successful  at.  I think  we  are  accomplishing  this.” 

Mrs.  Kucher-“I  think  when  we  first  began,  no.  But  as  time  has  gone  by,  I think 
we  do  [provide  successful  experiences]  throughout  the  day.  There  are  times  where 
every  child  can  feel  success.” 
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Mrs.  Whalen~“We're  certainly  killing  ourselves  attempting.” 

Mrs.  Hubbard— “I  think  that  we  actually  bend  over  backwards  to  get  these  kids  to 
succeed.  We  give  them  more  than  enough  opportunities  and  time.” 

Mr.  Nielson— “On  a day  by  day  basis,  it  has  to  happen  in  the  classroom.  You’re 
talking  a kid  goes  home  after  seven  classes  in  a day.  Was  there  a successful 
experience  somewhere  within  those  seven  classes?  It’s  got  to  happen.  I mean  it 
happens.  The  kid  may  go  home  and  have  success  in  all  seven  classes  and  feel  good 
about  the  day.  It  happens.” 

Mr.  Kirkpatrick— “With  the  team,  yes.  I feel  strongly  about  that  [providing 
successful  student  experiences].” 

Mr.  Murphy— “Yes,  I think  so.  Especially  with  the  Science  Fair.  We’ve  had 
several  students  go  on  and  not  only  achieve  fame  and  recognition  at  school  but 
after  school  to  being  hired  in  the  work  force.” 

Mrs.  Steiner— “I  think  they  are  being  provided  that  [successful  student 
experiences]  because  the  discipline  has  improved. . . . When  discipline  doesn't 
take  time  away,  there  are  more  successes.” 

Participants  were  asked  to  identify  the  factors  that  have  supported 
implementation  and  institutionalization  of  a plan  for  providing  successful  experiences  for 
all  students.  The  following  factors  were  cited:  (a)  a dedicated  faculty  interacting  in  a caring 
manner  with  students,  (b)  interdisciplinary  teaming  organization,  (c)  the  number  of 
opportunities  for  successful  experiences,  (d)  the  new  requirement  for  developing 
Academic  Improvement  Plans,  (e)  advisory  program,  (f)  PE  and  exploratory  program, 

(g)  improved  discipline,  and  (h)  students  recognizing  the  need  to  be  successful. 

A dedicated  faculty  was  credited  as  a factor  influencing  the  institutionalization  of 
a program  providing  successful  student  experiences.  Eight  participants  recognized 
teachers  interactions  with  students  as  being  an  important  element. 
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Mr.  Romer— “I  think  the  teachers  and  faculty  have  a lot  to  do  with  making 
students  feel  wanted  and  successful  in  learning.” 

Mr.  Ervin— “When  I was  teaching  the  skills  of  how  to  throw  ...  I was  able  to 
praise  students  on  what  they  were  accomplishing  and  the  students  experienced 
instant  gratification.  I go  out  of  my  way  to  recognize  those  who  aren't  the  super 
athletes.” 

Mrs.  Hubbard— “I  know  a lot  of  teachers  here  go  above  and  beyond.  You  go  to 
them  and  say  so-and-so  is  having  problems.  They  say,  ‘Send  them  to  me.  I'll  be 
here  in  the  morning,  in  the  afternoon.  Let  me  know  when  you  want  me  to  stay  and 
I'll  stay.’  I mean  they  give  kids  opportunities  to  take  tests  over  and  more  time  to 
take  tests-all  the  things  to  give  extra  credit.  I really  think  there  are  a lot  of 
teachers  . . . who  do  what  they  can  to  get  the  kids  to  feel  successful.” 

Mr.  Nielson— “Teacher  attitude.  Not  forgetting  what  our  focus  is  as  teachers.  The 
nurturing,  encouraging,  all  that  has  to  be  there.  Not  to  take  away  from  the 
academics  but  if  the  nurturing  is  not  there. . . .” 

Mr.  Kirkpatrick— “The  ESE  teacher  has  been  phenomenal  as  far  as  bopping 
around  and  coming  from  one  class  to  another  and  co-teaching.  Three  of  the 
teachers  [on  my  team]  are  very  kid  friendly  and  real  hypersensitive  to  ever}'  kid 
on  our  team’s  self  esteem  and  the  way  they  feel.  The  kids  get  a lot  of  strokes 
between  the  three  of  them.  I’m  a little  more  in  the  middle  where  I’m  not  the  real 
strict  and  disciplinarian  type,  but  I’m  not  as  nurturing  as  the  ESE  teacher  and  the 
science  teacher.” 

Mrs.  Steiner— “It’s  also  the  way  the  material  can  be  presented  [by  the  teachers]  to 
the  students.  It  all  ties  together.  If  I stood  up  here  day  after  day — if  I just  stood 
up  here  and  lectured,  half  of  my  students  would  be  asleep.  They’re  not  learning 
necessarily  after  so  many  minutes.  I try  to  get  them  actively  involved  in  what  we 
are  doing.  Relating  it,  relating  it  to  the  real  world.  Getting  them  into  it.  Make  them 
a part  of  it.” 

Mrs.  Adkins-“It’s  challenging.  I know  if  a student  can  see  that  he  is  successful,  it 
may  lead  to  him  gaining  confidence. . . . Like  I have  one  student  who  is  going  to  be 
so  excited  that  he  got  a B.  It  might  be  an  85%,  but  it’s  still  a B.  He  will  be  so 
excited.  And  I can  see  that  leading  to,  ‘Maybe  studying  does  help!’  It  started 
when  I talked  with  his  mother  and  convinced  her  that  yes,  he  does  need  to  start 
helping.  You  know,  little  things.  And  while  he  was  helping  I would  go,  ‘You  need 
to  pay  more  attention.’  Maybe  focusing  my  attention  more  on  him.  I would  have 
him  do  tasks  like  at  the  computer.  When  I wanted  to  put  an  icon  on  the  computer. 
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he  did  that  for  me. ...  I guess  it  is  finding  a way  to  tap  into  individual  student 
needs.” 

Mrs.  Winn— “The  one  thing  that  does  make  them  successful  or  makes  them  feel 
needed  is  that  our  social  studies  teacher  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  has  the 
students  take  a sheet  and  list  hobbies,  etc.  At  times  she  will  tell  us  things.  One 
time  we  were  talking  about  this  kid  and  she  took  out  the  sheet  and  told  us  that  he 
lived  with  his  father,  he  likes  this,  and  he  likes  that.  We  found  that  helps,  knowing 
their  hobbies  and  interests.  She’d  tell  us,  and  then  sometimes  we  would  mention  it 
to  the  kids  as  an  after  thought.  We  find  sometimes  they  relate.  ...  So  what  I find 
is  that  interest  sheet  that  she  gets  them  to  fill  out  at  the  beginning,  I think,  relaxes 
them  so  they  can  work  better  academically  in  your  classes  once  you  buy  into  their 
interests.  So  we  can  find  out  about  them  from  time  to  time.  And  when  we  get 
pressed  she  pulls  out  that  sheet  and  some  of  us  always  mentions  something  to  the 
kids  about  it  and  we  find  that  gets  them  to  relax.  I think  that  might  make  them  feel 
that  they  can  succeed.” 

The  interdisciplinary  teaming  organization  is  a factor  which  supported  the 

institutionalization  of  a program  for  ensuring  student  successful  experiences.  Mrs.  Winn’s 

narrative  of  the  teacher  sharing  interests  of  students  during  team  meetings  is  one  of  the 

responses  that  supports  this  factor.  Five  additional  participants  also  explained  the 

relationship  of  teaming  to  student  success. 

Mr.  Zimmerman— “We  as  a team  sit  down  and  we  have  this  thing  every  week  or 
two  where  we  recommend  students  to  receive  the  Stingray  Award,  spirit  award, 
and  all  that  stuff.  So  we  try  to  build  up  the  kids’  self-esteem.  But  we  do  sit  down 
and  say,  ‘Listen,  Joe  is  not  doing  his  thing,  he’s  failing  his  classes.  What  can  we  do 
about  it?’  We  call  the  parents,  get  different  things  going  on,  have  conferences,  get 
the  kid  in  here  to  talk  to  the  teachers.  Set  up  a proposed  plan  that  maybe  we  could 
do  so  that  this  kid  could  be  more  successful.” 

Mrs.  Whalen— “The  team  work;  I’ve  always  tried  to  have  a lot  of  stuff  going  on 
and  make  this  a special  team  and  make  them  feel  that  everybody  is  a part  of  it;  not 
just  dwell  on  the  kids  that  are  in  in-school  suspension;  running  special  things  for 
them;  having  a lot  of  stuff  going  on.” 

Ms.  Ayala-“Faculty  members  help  make  sure  all  students  are  successful  through 
team  meetings.” 
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Ms.  Insley— “We  talk  about  students  at  team  meetings.  We  give  them  Terrific 
Student  of  the  Week  because  they  are  trying.” 

Mrs.  Adkins~“Team  meetings  let  you  understand  which  students  need  what.” 

Six  of  the  participants  believed  that  having  many  opportunities  for  students  to 
experience  success  was  a factor  that  influenced  the  institutionalization  of  successful 
student  experiences. 

Mrs.  Kucher— “Many  of  our  children  that  are  having  trouble  in  the  regular  class,  or 
in  class,  whether  it  is  regular  or  ESE  setting,  excel  in  the  physical  education 
classes,  so,  therefore,  they  are  getting  their  success  there. . . . They  excel  in  the 
elective  area,  so  that,  too,  gives  them  success,  something  successful  about  their 
day.  Social  areas,  again,  I think  it  depends  on  the  individual  child.  Many  of  our 
kids,  yes,  just  being  at  lunch  together,  or  being  able  to  work  together  in  a 
cooperative  group  whether  it's  in  an  academic  setting  or  in  an  elective  setting,  they 
get  the  social  success  there.” 

Mrs.  Whalen-“I  know  we  are  trying  to  reward  them  with  every  kind  [of 
recognition] — high  achievement  kid,  Elks  Club  Kid,  and  the  Terrific  Stingray  Kid. 

I know  we  are  doing  as  much  as  we  can.  The  newsletters  go  out.  We  have  all  kinds 
of  get-togethers  here.  I really  enjoy  the  straight-A  program  that  has  started  this 
year.  I think  that  is  very  effective.” 

Ms.  Ayala— “Individual  students  are  recognized  through  the  Terrific  Stingray  of 
the  Week,  Student  of  the  Month,  and  Magnificent  Middler  programs.  Students 
may  feel  successful  if  they  are  good  in  PE  or  exploratory.” 

Mr.  Murphy— “There  are  a lot  of  competitions— science,  social  studies,  etc.  With 
all  the  various  classes  that  we  give  and  offer;  with  all  the  different  scheduling  that 
we  have;  with  the  gifted  classes  that  we  have,  the  ESE  classes,  the  learning 
disability  classes;  especially  with  the  center  we  have  on  site  here  with  the  campus 
down  south  of  here.  I think  that  we  the  teachers,  the  guidance  counselors,  and  the 
administrators  do  a heck  of  a job  making  sure  that  kids  achieve  or  have  the  chance 
to  achieve.” 

Mr.  Hudson— “We  offer  a variety  of  different  activities  for  kids.  . . . We  have 
programs  that  any  youngster,  if  they  are  interested,  can  do  and  be  successful  at. 
Some  of  the  contest  areas  [in  FFA],  some  of  the  crew  development  activities,  if 
you  are  going  to  be  successful,  take  an  extremely  high  level  of  intelligence  and 
dedication.  And  they  are  not  for  all  kids.  We  have  some  other  activities, 
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particularly  in  the  community  service  activities  where  anyone  with  a little  bit  of 
motivation  will  feel  good  about  themselves  having  accomplished  something  at  the 
end  of  the  day.  And  it  gets  them  involved  in  the  community.  They  can  see  change 
as  a result  of  their  3 or  4-hours  worth  of  work.  Maybe  they  get  a T-shirt  out  of  it, 
something  like  that.  But  it’s  a success  for  them.” 

Mrs.  Winn— “I  know  the  afterschool  program  is  offered.  In  the  exploratory 
program,  in  the  band  and  the  chorus.  I think  some  of  them  do  [experience 
success].” 

A new  procedure  for  developing  a plan  of  action  by  teachers  for  at-risk  students 
was  mentioned  by  three  participants  as  a contributing  factor  to  the  current  success  of 
providing  students  with  successful  experiences.  These  plans  are  called  Academic 
Improvement  Plans  (AIPs). 

Ms.  Ayala— “The  new  initiative,  the  AIP  also  will  help  [make  sure  all  students  are 
successful]  since  teachers  will  be  trying  to  help  students  achieve  academically.” 

Mr.  Murphy— “The  AIP  forms  now  lets  them  know  way  before  it’s  urgent  time 
that  they  need  to  get  their  act  together,  to  get  on  the  ball. . . . There  is  more 
contact  with  him.  More  involvement  with  him.  You  find  out  more  about  him,  the 
home  situation.” 

Ms.  Insley— “The  AIP  thing  is  a little  scary.  I think  it  is  a good  thing  in  a way. 
You  zero  in  on  that  kid  and  try  to  get— we’re  more  aware.  And  trying  to  get  the 
parents  more  aware.  That’s  the  good  thing  about  it.” 

The  advisory  program  was  credited  with  institutionalizing  the  plan  which 

provided  successful  experiences  for  all  students.  Mr.  Nielson  believed  that  it  was  through 

bonding  with  advisory  students  that  the  teacher  became  familiar  enough  with  the  student 

to  guide  him  towards  successful  experiences.  Mrs.  Steiner  also  espoused  that  the  bonding 

between  the  advisor  and  advisee  helped  the  student  recognize  that  the  teacher  is 

“understanding  me  a little  bit.”  This  understanding  allows  the  student  to  become  more 

accepting  of  his  unique  characteristics. 
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Both  PE  and  exploratory  programs  have  added  to  the  attainment  of  a high  level  of 
successful  student  experiences.  Mrs.  Kucher  argued  this  when  she  mentioned  the 
successes  students  could  achieve  through  the  PE  and  elective  classes,  “Children  . . . excel 
in  their  physical  education  class. . . and  they  excel  in  the  elective  area.”  According  to  Mr. 
Hudson,  students  in  the  exploratory  class  of  agriculture  were  successful  when  they  were 
able  to  grow  something.  Mr.  Hudson  shared,  “I’ve  had  kids  come  back  to  me  4 or  5 years 
later  and  say,  ‘You  know  that  pencil  cactus  plant  we  started  in  class?  It’s  3 feet  now.’ 
They  see  success  in  that.” 

Mrs.  Steiner  contended  that  improved  discipline  has  supported  the  quest  to  make 
student  successful  experiences  an  inherent  part  of  MSA.  “I  think  they  are  being  provided 
that . . . because  the  discipline  has  improved. . . . When  the  discipline  does  not  take  up  the 
time  that  the  instruction  does,  you  know  student  progress  is  going  to  provide  more 
success.” 

Lastly,  students  recognizing  the  need  to  be  successful  has  improved  their  being 
successful.  Mrs.  Steiner  posited,  “They  know  that  they  . . . have  to  come  to  school,  not 
to  sit  and  think,  but  they  have  to  produce. . . . They  are  making  themselves  be  more 
successful  because  they  know  that  they  have  to  be.” 

Observations.  Observations  made  of  school  and  team  celebrations  and  of 
Intramural  Trophy  Day  supported  the  belief  of  the  participants  that  a program  offering 
students  successful  experiences  is  institutionalized  at  MSA.  These  celebrations  lent 
credence  to  the  factors  suggested  by  the  participants  of  a dedicated  faculty, 
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interdisciplinary  teaming  organization,  and  the  support  from  the  PE  and  exploratory 
program. 

Two  eighth-grade  team  celebrations  were  observed.  The  first  one  on  March  20, 

1 999,  appeared  to  celebrate  the  end  of  a grading  period.  Students  were  provided  pizza  and 
soda  and  were  able  to  play  supervised  games  such  as  basketball.  The  researcher  later 
learned  during  an  interview  that  the  team  was  not  only  celebrating  the  end  of  the  grading 
period  but  their  recent  win  at  Intramural  Trophy  day.  The  second  eighth-grade  team 
celebration  (April  5,  1999)  also  marked  the  end  of  the  grading  period.  Students  used 
coupons  earned  during  the  nine  weeks  to  gain  admittance  to  activities  and  purchase  slices 
of  pizza  and  cans  of  soda. 

A administration-sponsored  4.0  Grade  Point  Average  Celebration  was  observed 
February  17,  1999.  Parents,  grandparents,  and  guardians  began  arriving  at  7:00  a.m.  The 
superintendent  of  the  school  district  was  the  guest  speaker.  All  students  who  had 
maintained  a 4.0  grade  point  average  for  the  second  9 weeks  were  called  onto  the  stage  to 
shake  the  hand  of  the  superintendent  and  receive  a certificate  and  A+  pin. 

Intramural  Trophy  Day  was  observed  on  March  4,  1999.  The  researcher  observed 
activities  during  the  sixth-,  seventh-,  and  eighth-grade  intramural  program.  Blocks  of  time 
were  set  aside  for  each  grade  level  and  the  activities  lasted  90  minutes  for  each  grade  level. 
Activities  began  on  the  soccer  field  where  winning  sports  teams  opposed  one  another. 
Those  students  not  playing  stood  around  the  perimeter  of  the  fields  encouraging  their 
team  members.  Then,  the  students  and  their  teachers  moved  into  the  gymnasium  to  watch 
the  final  games  of  basketball  and  beachball  volleyball.  Students  held  banners,  cheered,  and 
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danced  to  the  sounds  of  the  jazz  band  which  played  continuously  throughout  the 
festivities.  At  the  end  of  each  of  the  grade  level  programs,  the  PE  coach  in  charge  of 
intramurals  announced  the  winners  of  each  event  by  academic  team  names.  Trophies  were 
given  to  the  winning  team  leader  while  team  members  cheered,  gathered  around  the  leader 
and  moved  out  of  the  gymnasium. 

Documents  and  written  records.  Documents  and  written  records  collected  that 
support  the  participants’  beliefs  that  a component  providing  successful  student 
experiences  is  institutionalized  included  (a)  MSA’S  MOEC  Middle  Level  Survey, 

(b)  MSA’s  Scrapbook,  (c)  “Weekly  Bulletins,”  (d)  Parents’  Comer,  (e)  Connect  with 
Success  information,  (f)  The  Safety  and  Discipline  Survey,  (g)  The  National  Study  of 
Delinquency  Prevention  in  Schools  Survey,  and  (h)  CREST  Middle  School  Staff  Survey. 
The  MOEC  Middle  Level  Survey  included  two  questions  concerning  opportunities  for 
student  recognition  and  success  through  an  intramural  program  and  service  learning.  Based 
on  the  questions  asked,  80.6%  of  the  1997-1998  faculty  perceived  that  such 
opportunities  were  partially  implemented.  The  average  of  the  two  answers  were  a 3.82  on 
a 5-point  Likert  Scale  (3  is  coded  as  at  the  active  discussion  stage  and  4 is  coded  as 
partially  implemented). 

However,  30  different  stories  and  pictures  from  the  two  local  newspapers 
highlighting  student  success  were  counted  in  the  school  scrapbook  which  covered  an  8- 
month  period  of  time.  There  were  15  events  listed  in  the  16  “Weekly  Bulletins”  collected 
from  January'  to  May  1998.  These  events  included  two  4.0  celebrations.  Magnificent 
Middlers  recognition,  Elks  Student  of  the  Month  recognition,  the  social  studies  fair 
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awards  celebration,  eight  team  events,  two  house  events,  and  a game  night  to  celebrate 
reading  with  the  local  minor  league  baseball  team.  In  the  parent  newsletter.  Parents’ 
Corner.  483  student  names  were  published  for  recognition  of  success  over  the  4-month 
period  of  collection.  Students  received  recognition  for  being  one  or  more  of  the 
following:  (a)  straight  A student;  (b)  honor  roll  student;  (c)  Student  Government  leader; 
(d)  published  in  the  Write  Stuff  Magazine;  (e)  winner  in  the  Geography  Bowl,  Current 
Events  Bowl,  Social  Studies  Fair,  Spelling  Bee,  Science  Fair,  MATHCOUNTS,  Physical 
Fitness  Festival,  and/or  Run-to- Write;  (f)  Elks  Student  of  the  Month;  (g)  Magnificent 
Middler;  (h)  nominee  for  Disney’s  Dreamers  and  Doers;  (i)  Channel  2 “Good  Kid”;  and 
(j)  participation  with  the  FFA,  dance  corpse,  and/or  band  program.  These  publications 
supported  statements  by  the  participants  that  there  were  many  opportunities  for 
students  to  experience  success  and  teachers  dedicated  to  providing  these  experiences. 

The  “Connect  with  Success”  information  sheet  listed  additional  opportunities 
for  students  who  were  at-risk  to  experience  success.  The  dropout  prevention  teacher 
listed  13  campus  businesses,  learning  labs,  and  special  projects:  (a)  Stingray  Post  Office, 
(b)  band,  (c)  school  store  and  gift  shop,  (d)  after  school  snack  shop,  (e)  TV  news, 

(f)  museum  and  craft  shop,  (g)  communications,  photography,  modeling,  and  fashion 
show,  (h)  boating  safety  course,  (i)  mentoring  program,  (j)  research/workshop  on  “The 
Future— My  Responsibility,”  (k)  “Wright  Flight,”  (1)  antiviolence/anger  management 
program,  and  (m)  landscaping  and  gardening. 

During  an  interview,  Mrs.  Steiner  mentioned  improved  discipline  as  a factor  in 
aiding  the  institutionalization  of  a program  ensuring  student  successful  experiences. 
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Written  reports  obtained  on  three  discipline  surveys  corroborated  Mrs.  Steiner’s 
statement  that  discipline  had  been  an  issue  of  concern.  On  August  14,  1997,  “The  Safety 
and  Discipline  Survey”  results  were  released  (see  Table  4-9).  This  was  a comprehensive 
study  of  safety  and  discipline  conducted  as  a joint  project  between  the  district  and  its 
teachers’  union. 


Table  4-9 

Results  of  the  Safety  and  Discipline  Survey 


Survey  Item 

Average  Score 

Student  disruption  of  the  learning 
environment 

3.44  (l=never,  2=rarely,  3=sometimes, 
4=often) 

Generally,  students  follow  the  code  of 
conduct 

3.53  (l=strongly  agree,  2=agree,  3=neither 
agree/disagree,  4=disagree,  5=strongly 
disagree) 

Overall  student  behavior  at  my  school 

3.35  (l=excellent,  2=good,  3=fair,  4=poor) 

Change  in  overall  student  behavior 

2.67  (l=better,  2=same,  3=worse) 

Need  more  administrative  involvement 

1.32  (l=strongly  agree,  2=agree,  3=neither 
agree/disagree,  4=disagree,  5=strongly 
disagree) 

My  principal  supports  my  disciplinary 
actions 

2.94  (l=strongly  agree,  2=agree,  3=neither 
agree/disagree,  4=disagree,  5=strongly 
disagree) 

Surveys  were  sent  out  to  2,454  participants  in  the  spring  of  1997.  MSA  had  a 
return  rate  of  74%.  The  faculty  perceived  problems  with  the  number  of  student 
disruptions  of  the  learning  environment,  students'  attempt  to  follow  the  code  of  conduct. 
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the  overall  student  behavior  at  the  school,  the  change  in  overall  student  behavior  over  the 
previous  year,  the  administrative  involvement  in  behavior  issues,  and  the  principal’s 
support  of  teachers  disciplinary  actions. 

A second  study  by  Gottfredson  Associates,  Inc.,  was  conducted  during  March 
1998.  The  National  Study  of  Delinquency  Prevention  in  Schools  was  funded  by  a grant 
from  the  National  Institute  of  Justice,  U.S.  Department  of  Justice.  Three  reports  resulted 
in  the  following:  (a)  principal  report  on  school-wide  discipline,  (b)  student  reports  on 
school  climate,  and  (c)  teacher  reports  on  school  climate.  For  the  purpose  of  this  study, 
the  researcher  reviewed  the  interpretive  summary  of  the  teacher  reports  for  which  there 
were  64  teacher  surveys  scored  for  a response  rate  of  61%  (see  Table  4-10). 

Table  4-10 

Results  of  the  National  Study  of  Delinquency  Prevention  in  Schools:  Teacher  Report 


Scale 

Score 

Status 

Administrative  Leadership 

71% 

Moderately  high 

Planning 

82% 

Moderately  high 

Classroom  orderliness 

38% 

Average 

Morale 

62% 

Average 

Note:  Percentile  and  interpretation  is  as  follows:  94th  and  above  = very  high,  85th  to  93rd  = 
high,  70th  to  84th  = moderately  high,  31st  to  69th  - average,  16th  to  30th  = moderately  low, 

7th  to  15th  = low,  6th  and  below  = very  low. 


Of  note  was  the  moderately  high  rating  given  to  administrator  leadership  and 
planning.  A high  score  in  administrator  leadership  was  interpreted  by  Gottfredson  staff  as 
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meaning  the  teachers  perceived  the  administration  provided  assistance  when  they  needed 
it.  A high  score  in  planning  meant  that  teachers  and  administrators  engaged  openly  in 
experimenting  and  using  innovative  approaches  to  planning.  Classroom  orderliness  scored 
in  the  average  range  which  indicated  that  an  average  amount  of  time  is  used  for 
uninterrupted  instruction  time.  Morale  also  received  an  average  score. 

The  CREST  Middle  School  Staff  Survey  was  administered  in  the  spring  of  1 999 
by  the  Safe  and  Orderly  Correlate  of  MSA’s  School  Improvement  Team  as  part  of  the 
county  behavioral  initiative.  Of  100  responses,  83  teachers,  2 teacher  assistants,  4 
administrators,  5 support  staff,  and  6 clerical  staff  members  participated.  For  the  purpose 
of  this  study,  attention  was  focused  on  the  section  of  questions  concerning  administrative 
support  for  discipline  and  disruptions  in  class  (see  Table  4-11).  Participants  in  the  survey 
were  asked  to  respond  to  questions  using  the  following  answers:  (1)  not  at  all,  (2)  a little, 
(3)  moderately,  (4)  usually,  (5)  very  much  so,  and  (6)  don’t  know. 

Health  and  Physical  Education  Program 

Interviews.  George  and  Alexander  (1993)  proposed  that  a full  physical  education 
program  with  daily  classes  and  an  intramural  program  be  part  of  the  middle  school 
organization.  Participants  in  this  study  were  asked,  “Do  you  feel  Middle  School  A has 
fully  institutionalized  health  and  physical  education?”  Fourteen  of  16  (87.5%)  believed 
health  and  physical  education  were  an  integral  part  of  MSA’s  organization.  Two  of  the 
participants  did  not  provide  answers  to  the  question.  Although  Mrs.  Steiner  believed  the 
intramural  program  was  well  executed,  she  gave  no  other  reaction  to  the  question.  Ms. 
Insley  did  not  answer  the  question  due  to  time  constraints. 
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Table  4-1 1 

Results  of  CREST  Middle  School  Staff  Survey 


Question 

Average 

Is  there  good  support  from  administration  on  issues  concerning 
student  motivation? 

3.65 

Is  there  effective  support  systems  in  place  to  help  implement  the 
school’s  approach  to  behavior  management? 

3.38 

Does  the  administration  support  you  in  dealing  with  challenging 
students? 

3.72 

Is  there  good  communication  from  administration  regarding  student 
discipline? 

3.60 

When  faced  with  a student  discipline  problem,  does  the  school 
provide  you  with  the  administrative  support  you  need? 

3.71 

Do  you  get  the  support  you  need  to  deal  appropriately  with  difficult 
students? 

3.59 

Do  you  feel  comfortable  communicating  with  your  administrator  or 
supervisor  with  concerns  about  student  discipline? 

3.89 

Mrs.  Kucher  and  Mr.  Murphy  did  not  view  the  health  and  PE  program  as  fully 
institutionalized.  Mrs.  Kucher  contended  that  more  could  be  done  with  health  although 
PE  appeared  to  be  well  ingrained  in  the  organization.  Mr.  Murphy  maintained  that  much 
of  the  class  time  for  this  subject  area  was  wasted  “herding  kids.” 

When  questioned  about  the  full  institutionalization  of  health  and  PE,  various 
responses  were  garnered  from  the  participants.  Mr.  Kirkpatrick,  Mrs.  Hubbard,  Mrs. 
Adkins,  Mr.  Romer,  Mrs.  Hubbard,  Ms.  Ayala  and  Mr.  Nielson  responded  that  the 
health  and  physical  education  program  was  institutionalized.  Other  participants  provided 
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Mrs.  Baur— “I  don’t  see  a problem.  The  kids  like  PE.  Sometimes  they  put  down 
their  favorite  subject  as  PE.” 

Mr.  Ervin— “We  are  doing  the  Sunshine  State  Standards.  We  are  doing  what  we  are 
supposed  to  be  doing  in  intramurals.” 

Mr.  Jobes— “I  think  they  get  as  much  as  they  can  get.  1 think  we  are  offering  a 
good  program,  but  we’ve  had  to  adapt  our  program  to  almost  fool  them  [the 
students]  into  being  physical.” 

Mrs.  Whalen— “I  think  they  do  a lot. ...  I think  they  do  a pretty  adequate  job.  I 
think  a lot  of  the  teachers  are  very  effective.” 

Mrs.  Adsit-“PE  and  health  is  part  of  the  school  program  here.  They  meet  5-days 
a week  in  PE.  It  is  a good  program.” 

Participants  were  asked  to  identify  the  factors  that  supported  implementation  and 
institutionalization  of  the  health  and  physical  education  program.  Factors  identified 
included  (a)  daily  classes,  (b)  specialization  of  the  coaches,  (c)  the  Sunshine  State 
Standards,  (d)  teachers’  training,  (e)  intramural  program,  (f)  other  classes  enhancing  the 
health  program,  (g)  students  liking  the  classes,  and  (g)  students  and  teachers  bonding. 

Health  and  PE  are  daily  activities  on  the  campus  of  MSA.  This  factor 
was  mentioned  by  three  of  the  participants. 

Mrs.  Winn— “They  have  PE  5 days  a week.” 

Mrs.  Kucher— “A  thing  that  supports  their  program  is  that  they  have  class  every 
day  so  they  are  actively  involved  daily  with  the  children  instead  of  just  seeing 
them  once  a week  or  twice  a week.” 

Mrs.  Hubbard— “[Having  PE  5 days  a week]  is  great.  And  that  is  another 
continuity  and  parents  are  surprised.  They  should  look  at  the  kid's  schedule 
anyway.  But  when  you  call  them  and  say  something  about  we  need  this  kid  to  do 
something  about  this,  this,  and  this.  They  say,  ‘Well  how  many  days  in  the  week 
do  you  have  my  kid?’  ‘Five.’  ‘Five!’  ‘Yes,  they  are  in  there  every  day.’  So  it’s  not 
like  they  can  skip  in  and  skip  out.” 
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The  two  PE  teacher-participants  argued  that  a contributing  factor  to  the 
institutionalization  of  the  health  and  PE  program  was  the  division  of  teaching  duties.  Each 
of  the  teachers  specialized  in  one  skill  area,  and  the  students  rotated  through  these  areas 
throughout  the  year. 

Mr.  Ervin-“When  we  teach  just  one  subject,  we  can  get  better  in  that  subject.” 

Mrs.  Hubbard— “We  do  have  varied  interests,  which  is  good.  Because  there  are 
some  things  that  teachers  feel  good  about  teaching  and  there  are  some  things  that 
others  don’t.  I do  think  that  the  specialization  that  we  do  is  an  advantage  because 
students  will  be  getting  that  sport.  Whereas  if  we  were  keeping  our  kids  all  year 
long  and  we  were  switching  areas,  then  it  would  be  up  to  each  individual  teacher  to 
decide  what  they  are  going  to  teach  in  that  area.  There  would  be  some  things  that  I 
would  teach  that  others  wouldn't  and  there  would  be  kids  wanting  to  know  why 
they  weren’t  getting  it.  And  there  would  be  some  things  that  other  teachers  would 
teach  that  I wouldn’t,  and  they  would  be  irritated  because  they  couldn’t  do  it. 
Some  [students]  would  be  happy  and  others  wouldn’t.  The  ones  who  are  saying, 
‘How  come  we  don’t  get  to  do  such  and  such?’  And  I do  really  feel  in  that  aspect 
that  it  is  a plus  for  us  to  specialize  more  and  do  something  that  we  are  really 
interested  in,  that  we  are  really  good  at.  The  kids  can  get  a good  idea  of  how  to 
perform  a skill  and  pick  up  pointers.” 

Mrs.  Hubbard  also  stated— . .we  have  one  health  teacher  so  all  the  health 
instruction  is  uniform.  They  [the  students]  all  get  the  same  instruction.  It’s  not 
from  seven  different  teachers  from  seven  different  ways  where  I like  to  talk  about 
this  and  I don’t  like  to  talk  about  that.” 

The  two  PE  teacher-participants  also  viewed  the  Sunshine  State  Standards 
developed  under  the  guidance  of  the  Florida  Department  of  Education  as  a supporting 
factor  of  the  establishment  of  health  and  PE  as  an  integral  part  of  MSA’s  organization. 
Mrs.  Hubbard  indicated  that  the  standards  may  have  limited  the  teachers  as  to  what 
sports  to  offer  what  year,  but  they  have  forced  the  PE  teachers  to  be  more  flexible  with 
their  planning.  Mr.  Ervin  also  mentioned  the  standards. 
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Now  we  have  these  Sunshine  State  Standards.  I do  have  the  book  and  I am  still 
teaching  the  same  things,  but  I have  altered  the  way  I do  it.  I find  myself 
compromising  with  the  students.  I am  teaching  a punt,  pass,  kick  unit  and  I have 
told  the  students  that  if  we  can  accomplish  the  goals  then  we  play  football  for  the 
rest  of  the  time.  I am  teaching  the  skills  more. 

Two  of  the  team  teacher-participants  complimented  the  training  of  the  PE 
teachers.  Mrs.  Adsit  stated,  “We’ve  got  some  good  teachers.”  Mr.  Nielson  commented. 
“It  takes  very  dedicated  teachers  to  do  what  they  are  doing.” 

Mrs.  Kucher  and  Ms.  Ayala  maintained  that  the  intramural  program  was  an 
effective  tool  in  the  institutionalization  of  the  health  and  PE  program.  Mrs.  Kucher 
claimed,  “Intramurals,  I think,  is  something  they  have  done  that  is  a terrific  idea.”  Ms. 
Ayala  believed  that  most  of  the  kids  had  a great  time  in  intramurals  and  looked  forward  to 
it. 

When  asked  about  supporting  factors  for  the  institutionalization  of  the  health  and 
PE  program,  two  of  the  teachers  mentioned  other  classes  that  enhance  the  health  program 
offered  on  campus.  Ms.  Ayala  credited  the  sixth-grade  teachers  who  teach  a health  unit 
that  promotes  self-esteem  called  “Too  Good  for  Drugs.”  The  teachers  also  take  the  sixth- 
grade  students  on  a field  trip  to  the  hospital  where  they  are  given  information  by  a trained 
health  care  educator  on  sexual  topics.  Mr.  Murphy  noted  that  the  seventh-grade  science 
teachers  cover  the  human  body  in  their  studies  of  the  human  body  and  mentioned  that 
there  was  a class  on  the  exploratory  wheel  that  covers  health. 

Mrs.  Adkins  observed  that  students  enjoy  participating  in  the  health  and  PE 
program.  “They  talk  about  it.  They  talk  about  what  they  are  doing  in  PE.  She  believed 
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that  the  attitude  of  the  students  is  a contributing  factor  to  the  establishment  of  the 
program. 

Mrs.  Hubbard  saw  PE  as  an  opportunity  for  students  to  bond  with  the  coaches 
and  that  in  itself  is  a factor  supporting  the  institutionalization  of  the  health  and  physical 
education  program. 

Instead  of  just  seeing  these  kids,  we  see  all  these  kids.  Some  kids  don’t  want  you 
to  bother  them.  Some  kids  don’t  want  you  to  ask  these  questions.  . . . But  if  you 
have  a bunch  of  kids,  you  can  see  the  ones  interacting  and  the  ones  that  are  pulled 
away.  Or  you  can  see  if  they  are  usually  in  and  playing  and  having  a good  time  in 
a low-stress  setting.  I call  it  that  because  when  they  are  playing  games,  that  is  the 
least  stressful . . . and  they’re  usually  interacting  and  everything  is  fine.  And  then 
they  come  in  and  you  see  them  pull  away,  sloth  off,  argue  more,  whatever.  With 
the  training  that  we’ve  had,  even  though  we  don’t  have  STAR,  we  can  see  that 
something  is  happening.  Or  you’ve  been  friends  with  this  kid  and  you  can  tease 
them  and  then  the  next  time  you  tease  them  they  snap  at  you  and  they  keep 
pulling  away.  That’s  when  I pull  the  kid  aside  and  ask,  ‘What’s  going  on?  Is 
something  going  on?  Is  there  something  we  can  do?  Do  you  need  a counselor?  Can 
we  help?  Do  you  want  to  talk?  Do  you  not  want  to  talk?’  You  know,  it’s  a 
different  setting  whereas  in  a classroom,  and  even  in  a STAR  situation,  if  you're 
doing  these  things,  sometimes  they  tell  you  and  sometimes  they  don’t.” 

Observations.  Health  and  PE  classes  were  observed  six  times;  four  intramural 

activities  and  two  health  classes  were  visited.  The  first  observation  of  seventh-grade 

intramurals  was  made  January  22,  1999.  Students  played  beachball  volleyball  in  the 

gymnasium,  soccer  on  the  football/track  area,  basketball  on  the  tennis/basketball  courts, 

and  kickball  on  the  softball  fields.  Both  PE  coaches  and  team  teachers  supervised  the 

students.  The  students  appeared  to  know  the  rules  and  stayed  involved  in  the  games.  The 

coaches  appeared  to  be  acting  as  referees  and  the  team  teachers  appeared  to  be  uninvolved 

standing  on  the  sidelines  of  the  games.  The  observation  of  the  eighth-grade  intramural 

program  on  February  19,  1999,  netted  the  same  results.  All  aspects  of  the  program  were 
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the  same  but  fewer  team  teachers  appeared  to  be  in  attendance.  An  observation  of  sixth- 
grade  intramurals  on  February  26, 1999,  proved  that  the  three  grade  levels  followed  the 
same  plan  of  action  for  intramurals.  The  difference  in  sixth-grade  intramurals  was  the 
students  appeared  to  exhibit  more  team  spirit  and  a few  of  the  teachers  were  more 
actively  involved  through  interactions  with  the  students.  Intramural  Trophy  Day  was  a 
culminating  event  of  the  intramural  classes  observed  and  was  held  on  March  4,  1999. 
Final  competitions  of  beachball  volleyball,  soccer,  basketball,  and  kickball  were  held. 
Students  on  winning  intramural  teams  were  involved  while  the  rest  of  their  academic 
teammates  cheered  from  sidelines. 

Two  health  classes  were  observed.  On  March  16,  1999,  the  exploratory  health 
class  was  visited.  The  teacher  used  a three-dimensional  model  of  an  ear  and  described  the 
inner  ear.  The  students  listened  attentively  and  willingly  answered  questions  posed  by 
the  teacher  about  the  ear.  The  eighth-grade  PE  health  class  was  observed  on  March  24, 
1999.  Approximately  35  students  were  seated  at  desks  while  the  coach/teacher  led  the 
discussion  about  the  human  immunodefieciency  virus  (HIV)  virus  and  Acquired  Immune 
Defiency  Syndrome  (AIDS.)  The  students  appeared  to  be  somewhat  knowledgeable  of 
the  topic  and  interested  in  the  discussion. 

Documents  and  written  reports.  Documents  collected  that  supported  the 
statements  made  by  the  participants  as  they  identified  the  factors  they  perceived  as 
supportive  of  the  full  institutionalization  of  the  health  and  PE  program  included 
(a)  MSA’s  Faculty  Handbook,  (b)  Parents’  Comer,  (c)  MSA’s  Scrapbook,  (d)  “Weekly 
Bulletins,  and  (e)  Intramural  Trophy  Day  Plan.  The  Faculty  Handbook  included  the 
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“Period  Schedule”  which  showed  students  had  PE  daily  for  45  minutes.  The  monthly 
parents  newsletter,  Parents’  Comer,  collected  for  4 months,  included  two  stories  on  the 
Physical  Fitness  Festival,  congratulated  the  Intramurals  Champions  from  March,  and 
referenced  the  sixth  grade  “Too  Good  for  Drugs”  program.  Health  issues  were  discussed 
in  three  of  the  four  publications.  The  January  1999  Parents’  Comer  included  an  entry 
from  the  school  nurse  about  pediculosis.  The  February  1999  newsletter  featured  a 
reminder  to  parents  about  required  immunization  shots,  and  the  April  newsletter  again 
included  information  about  both  pediculosis  and  immunizations.  In  addition,  MSA’s 
Scrapbook  included  a reference  to  Intramural  Trophy  Day  as  did  the  “Weekly  Bulletin” 
for  the  week  of  March  1,  1999.  The  last  document  used  to  triangulate  the  information 
obtained  about  the  health  and  PE  program  through  interviews  and  observations  was  the 
Intramural  Trophy  Day  instruction  sheets.  A schedule  for  the  activities  for  each  grade 
level  was  included  as  was  a drawing  assigning  areas  to  academic  teams  for  watching  the 
four  sports.  The  activities  listed  included  soccer,  kickball,  beachball  volleyball,  and 
basketball. 

Research  Question  3 

Research  Question  3:  Which  of  these  exemplary  practices  have  been  discontinued 
at  Middle  School  A?  What  support  factors  were  discontinued  to  allow  this  to  happen? 
Although  none  of  the  eight  exemplary  middle  school  components  identified  from  the 
review  of  relevant  literature  had  been  discontinued  at  MSA  as  was  demonstrated  in 
Question  1,  some  of  the  components  were  not  fully  institutionalized  at  the  time  of  this 
study.  During  the  unstructured  interview,  participants  were  asked  if  they  believed  each 
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component  was  fully  institutionalized.  In  order  to  be  considered  institutionalized,  a 
minimum  of  80%  of  the  participants’  answers  given  had  to  be  “yes.”  If  a participant  did 
not  answer  a question  or  stated  he  or  she  did  not  know  enough  about  the  component  to 
answer  fairly,  that  participant’s  answer  was  considered  a nonanswer.  Only  1 of  16 
(6.3%)  participants  believed  the  advisory  program  was  successfully  implemented  at  the 
time  of  the  interviews.  Only  6 of  16  participants  (37.5%)  believed  the  component  of 
flexible  scheduling,  active  instruction,  and  specially  trained  teachers  was  in  place.  Only  1 1 
of  17  participants  (64.7%)  of  the  interviewees  believed  MSA  had  institutionalized  shared 
decision  making.  The  same  number,  1 1 of  17  participants  (64.7%),  believed  MSA  had 
successfully  connected  with  home  and  community  (see  Table  4-8). 

Advisory  Program 

Interviews.  George  and  Alexander,  1 993  maintained  that  the  middle  school 
advisory  program  is  the  organizational  unit  that  focuses  on  the  social  and  emotional 
development  of  the  early  adolescent.  This  affective  program  provides  an  adult  advocate 
and  mentor  for  each  student.  During  the  unstructured  section  of  the  interviews, 
participants  were  asked  the  question:  Do  you  feel  the  advisory  program  is  fully 
institutionalized  at  Middle  School  A?  Mr.  Ervin  replied  that  “Yes,  it  is  in  place.  The  first 
couple  of  years  I had  a STAR  class.”  Mr.  Hudson  responded  only  that  the  program  was 
not  effective  when  exploratory  teachers  were  advisors;  he  did  not  respond  to  the 
effectiveness  of  the  program  at  the  time  of  the  interview.  Mr.  Kirkpatrick  was  not  asked 
about  the  advisory  program  due  to  time  constraints  during  his  interview.  Therefore,  1 of 
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16  participants  (6.3%)  who  answered  the  question  believed  that  the  advisory  program 

was  fully  institutionalized.  Fifteen  of  16  participants  (93.7%)  took  a different  view. 

Mr.  Romer— “No,  but  I think  it  [advisory  program]  is  to  the  best . . . that  it  can  be 
right  now,  being  we’re  overcrowded  and  because  of  certain  situations.” 

Mr.  Zimmerman— “I  don’t  know  what  is  going  on  in  other  classrooms.  But  what  I 
see,  I don’t  think  it’s  exemplary.” 

Mrs.  Kucher— “Not  at  this  time.  I think  in  the  beginning  it  was.  I don't  think 
every  teacher  is  using  it  the  way  it  should  be  used.” 

Mr.  Jobes— “If  everybody  follows  suit  with  what  is  supposed  to  happen,  I think 
it  is  a good  program;  but  over  the  years  we  don’t  follow  suit.  We  don’t  do  the 
program.” 

Mrs.  Whalen— “No  [it  is  not  to  the  point  it  was  intended  to  be],  I think  we’ve 
gone  up  an  inch  this  year  then  what  we  were.” 

Mrs.  Hubbard— “Truthfully,  no.” 

Mrs.  Adsit-“I  mean  we  have  the  time  for  it,  but  it’s  not  necessarily  the  way  it 
was  designed  to  be  at  this  point.” 

Ms.  Ayala— “We’re  [my  team]  doing  a good  job,  but  others  aren’t.  If  you  buy  into 
it,  advisory  is  good.” 

Mr.  Nielson— “I  think  our  own  brand  of  STAR  is  institutionalized  here.  I think 
through  the  years  maybe  more  teachers  have  come  to  see  the  value  in  it  being  a 
study  hall.” 

Mr.  Murphy— “No.  It  initially  started  out  as  a good  concept.” 

Ms.  Insley— “Probably  not.  Because  we  went  to  some  other  schools  and  we  went 
through  training,  and  the  ideal  way  to  have  an  advisory  class  would  be  that  you 
would  be  almost  like  a counselor  to  those  kids.  And  you  would  have  a small  group 
with  those  kids.  And  the  philosophy  was  that  everybody  on  campus  was 
supposed  to  have  a group  and  was  supposed  to  be  an  advisor.  That’s  the  whole 
way  it  was  supposed  to  start.” 

Mrs.  Steiner— “No.  I think  it  is  because  some  teachers  felt  they  didn’t  feel 
comfortable  with  STAR.” 
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Mrs.  Baur-“No.  We  don’t  do  anything.  It’s  a waste  of  time.  Every  year  we  start 
saying  we’re  going  to  do  something,  we’re  going  to  improve.  We  start  out,  and  it 
falls  to  the  wayside.” 

Mrs.  Adkins— “No,  I do  not.  No.  All  I can  say  is  no,  I don’t  think  it  [advisory]  is 
as  it  should  be  or  like  it  was  earlier.” 

Mrs.  Winn— “I  don’t  think  so.  Not  with  the  original  intent  of  what  advisory  was.” 
Participants  were  asked  to  identity  what  factors  have  impeded  the  implementation 
of  the  advisory  programs.  Many  factors  were  cited:  (a)  teacher  resistance,  (b)  lack  of 
training  for  advisors,  (c)  need  for  preparation  time,  (d) ) lack  of  involvement  of  PE  and 
exploratory  staff,  (e)  number  of  advisees,  (f)  student  resistance,  (g)  prescribed  notebooks 
and  videos,  (h)  use  of  STAR  time  for  study  hall,  (i)  too  many  changes  over  the  years, 

G)  interruptions  and  use  of  STAR  time  for  other  tasks,  (k)  grading  practices,  and 
(1)  accountability  concerns. 

Nine  of  the  participants  believed  teacher  resistance  was  a factor  impeding  full 

institutionalization  of  the  advisory  program. 

Mr.  Romer— “I  hate  to  say  this,  but  I think  some  colleagues  don’t  have  the  same 
philosophy  maybe  as  I have  or  don’t  want  to  participate  as  much  or  back  the 
STAR  program.  I really  think  that  some  of  them  don’t  believe  in  STAR,  the 
advisement  program.  I think  that  they  just  don't  think  they  will  accomplish  much 
with  the  students  during  that  time.” 

Mr.  Jobes— “It  constantly  needs  looking  after,  all  the  time.  Teachers  won’t  work 
the  program.” 

Mrs.  Whalen— “It’s  very  frustrating  if  you’ve  been  there  and  enjoyed  it  and  all  of 
a sudden  you  find  you’re  looking  around  and  you  are  working  with  people  who 
just,  you  know  . . . pretty  soon  you’re  feeling  bad  about  it  too  and  you  say,  ‘Look 
let’s  get  rid  of  it  if  no  one  is  going  to  do  it  right.’  It’s  just  unbelievable  to  try  to  get 
people  to  try  to  do  it  right.” 
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Mrs.  Hubbard— “I  know  when  I was  on  a team  and  trying  to  do  it.  the  kids  would 
come  to  me,  ‘So-and-so’s  not  doing  this.  Why  do  we  have  to  do  this 
questionnaire?  Why  do  we  have  to  talk  about  this  stuff?  No  one  else  is  doing  it.’ 
I’d  look  out  the  window  and  kids  would  be  running  around  or  they  would  be 
practicing  their  cheers.  So  it  was  a struggle.  I thought  the  calendar  was  kind  of 
nice.  I was  one  of  those  bounce-around  kind  of  teachers  and  it  was  one  of  my  first 
STAR  classes  in  awhile  so  I stuck  with  that  because  I really  didn’t  know  what 
else  to  do  and  after  awhile,  to  be  frank,  towards  the  end  of  the  year  when  things 
started  happening.  ...  I wasn’t  doing  the  things  all  the  time. . . . Even  though  we 
had  structure  and  there  were  things  that  we  were,  if  you  want  to  say,  assigned  to 
do,  there  were  teachers  who  would  say,  T don’t  want  to  do  this  today,’  or  ‘ I have 
to  do  such  and  such,’  or  ‘I  don’t  have  my  lesson  plans  done  so  I’m  going  to  do  my 
lesson  plans;  you  guys  do  your  homework” 

i 

Mrs.  Adsit— “It’s  just  another  plan.  A lot  of  them  [advisors]  . . . draw  from  the 
same  lesson  plans  year  after  year  and  use  the  same  materials  sometimes.  And  you 
go  in  without  thinking  ....  Again  when  it’s  left  up  to  them  [the  teachers]  what  to 
do,  naturally  they  aren’t  going  to  do  it.  I know?  when  guidance  counselors  have 
sent  things  out  and  said  this  is  what  you  are  going  to  do;  I look  at  the  activity  and 
it's  too  hokey  to  do,  I don’t  do  it.  That’s  just  my  judgment  when  dealing  with  my 
group  of  kids.  ” 

Mr.  Nielson-“Time  and  time  again  when  the  subject  [of  STAR]  comes  up.  I’ve 
seen  a pencil  slammed  down,  and  I’ve  heard,  ‘I’m  just  not  a STAR  teacher!”’ 

Ms.  Insley— “You  had  a big  group  and  you  had  to  do  these  things  with  a big 
group.  Some  teachers  wouldn’t  do  it  and  some  would.  It  wasn’t  consistent.  I could 
hear  kids  go,  ‘Well  so-and-so  just  lets  us  talk.’  And,  ‘In  so-and-so’s  class  we  just 
play  games.’  You  know,  it  wasn’t  consistent.  All  the  teachers  didn’t  take  a part  in 
what  they  were  actually  suppose  to  do.” 

Mrs.  Baur— “All  the  teachers  do  not  support  it.  When  it  was  added,  it  added  a 
half-hour  to  our  day.  Before  it  was  added,  wre  got  out  at  3:00.  And  so  when  it  was 
added,  it  added  a half-hour  to  our  day.  I don’t  like  it.  It’s  a waste  of  our  time.  I 
don’t  think  teachers  want  to  switch  from  the  supportive  guidance  counselor  type 
role  which  they  said  a STAR  teacher  was  to  being  a teacher.  They  don’t  like  the 
two  roles.” 

Mrs.  Adkins— “I  think  it  is  probably  teacher  resistance.  And  quite  honestly  time.” 
Training  for  advisors  was  purported  to  be  a factor  that  had  not  been  continued  at 
MSA  by  seven  of  those  teachers  interviewed. 
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Mr.  Zimmerman— “I  don’t  think  that  most  teachers  know  exactly  how  and  what 
to  do  during  that  time  that  we  have.  They  let  it  kind  of  run  as  a homeroom  period. 
They  let  the  kids  talk  and  do  their  homework  or  copy  the  homework  from  one 
another.” 

Mr.  Jobes— “It  could  be  the  mindset  of  the  teachers.  We  always  thought  it  was 
sort  of  like  a homeroom  and  if  we  get  that  out  of  our  mind  and  work  the  program 
the  way  it  is,  however  it  is  structured  from  school  to  school,  I think  it  will  work. 

A lot  of  people  just  think  it  is  a homeroom.  I see  baseball  playing  in  classrooms, 
going  outside,  all  kinds  of  things  happening  that  I don’t  think  were  meant  for 
advisory.” 

Mrs.  Whalen— “You’ve  got  to  have  some  background  in  it. . . . They  gave  us  this 
big  book  and  there  were  365  activities  in  it.  But  so  what  if  you  don’t  have  the 
background.  It’s  like  teaching  your  own  subject  area.  ‘Here’s  all  the  text.  Here's  all 
the  CDs  to  the  computer  stuff.’  But  if  you  don’t  have  the  background  and  the 
know-how  of  how  you  are  going  to  approach.” 

Mrs.  Adsit-“Unless  you  start  off  being  consistent  with  the  way  your  STAR 
class  is  going  to  be,  I think  people  have  a hard  time.  I know  Mr.  Swan  and  Mr. 
Bailey  were  trying  . . . but  you  have  to  come  in  with  the  attitude  first  and  not 
halfway  through  make  changes.” 

Mr.  Murphy— "But  there  are  still  a lot  of  teachers  who  are  standoffish  when  it 
comes  to  being  a counselor,  so  to  speak,  when  they’re  not  really  trained  for  that.” 

Ms.  Insley— “We  also  have  teachers  who  don’t  feel  comfortable  doing  that  whole 
thing.  That’s  why  they’re  not  guidance  counselors.” 

Mrs.  Steiner— “Some  teachers  didn’t  feel  comfortable  with  STAR.  I loved  STAR. 
But  some  teachers  felt  they  didn’t  know  how  far  to  go.  They  felt  like  they  were 
becoming  guidance  counselors  and  they  weren’t  trained  for  it  and  were 
uncomfortable  with  it.  We  had  a number  of  training  sessions  with  STAR.  We  did  a 
number  of  activities  with  demonstrations  for  teachers  to  help  them  become  more 
comfortable  with  it  [in  the  beginning],  ” 

Participants  believed  that  having  an  advisory  class  entailed  an  extra  preparation. 
Five  of  the  participants  viewed  this  extra  preparation  as  a factor  that  impeded  the  success 
of  the  advisory  program. 
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Mrs.  Kucher--“It  kind  of  slid  away  over  time.  I think  the  biggest  thing  is 
preparation  time  for  the  teachers  getting  lessons  and  materials  together.  And  again, 
we  have  quite  a collection  of  materials  for  each  grade  level  that’s  there.” 

Mrs.  Adsit-“I  never  liked  doing  some  of  those  little  worksheets  and  stuff  where 
you  had  to  come  up  with  a lesson  each  day.  I taught  like  a self-contained  class  and 
that  was  like  a sixth  lesson  that  I had  to  teach.  That  was  hard.” 

Ms.  Ayala— “The  reason  some  teachers  do  not  support  the  advisory  program  is 
because  it  is  an  additional  preparation.  I have  spent  many  hours  compiling 
thinking  skills  lessons  in  a big  notebook  and  have  written  grants.  Other  teachers 
are  not  willing  to  spend  the  time  doing  that.” 

Ms.  Insley— “We  had  this  big  notebook  of  activities  to  do,  but  it  was  almost  like 
you  were  having  to  plan  a separate  class.  Besides  your  own  curriculum  you  were 
trying  to  teach,  you  had  to  do  that.  That  was  a problem.” 

Mrs.  Adkins— “The  guidance  counselors  put  the  books  together  for  us  and  did  all 
these  wonderful  things  and  sometimes  the  teachers  would  not  follow  up.  Or  they 
didn’t  like  the  activities,  but  we  didn’t  take  the  time  to  adapt  them  or  find  ones 
that  we  liked  that  would  work.  I think  we  spend  a lot  of  our  time  trying  to  do 
magic  things  within  our  classes  to  help  the  students  succeed,  so  that  when  it 
comes  to  STAR  it  is  one  more  thing.” 

Four  of  the  participants  debated  the  concept  of  PE  and  exploratory  teachers 
having  a STAR  class.  Although  in  the  beginning,  all  faculty  members  led  an  advisory 
class,  this  practice  was  discontinued. 

Mrs.  Whalen— “I  think  their  [PE  and  exploratory  teachers]  main  complaint  was 
they  had  a bunch  of  kids  that  they  didn’t  have  and  they  couldn’t  monitor.  ‘Oh 
you’re  supposed  to  have  homework?’  But  they  [students]  would  say  they  didn’t 
have  homework.  Maybe  we  didn’t  try  it  long  enough.  Maybe  we  didn’t  have  a 
system  where  they  had  to  check  or  they  could  check.” 

Mr.  Murphy— “I  think  they  [PE  and  exploratory  teachers]  did  some  grumbling  to 
the  effect  that  they  weren’t  trained  for  that  sort  of  thing  so  they  eventually 
phased  it  out  for  elective  teachers.” 

Mr.  Romer— “As  for  elective  teachers  teaching  middle  school,  I don’t  think  it  is 
the  nature  of  the  middle  school  to  have  elective  teachers  teaching  or  having  STAR. 

I have  had  a couple  STAR  classes  in  the  past  and  it  always  seemed  difficult  not 
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belonging  to  a team.  We  were  attached  to  the  team,  but  during  the  day,  not  having 
some  of  the  kids  we  had  in  STAR  and  not  participating  completely  and  fully  in 
what  they  were  doing,  there  were  times  we  were  left  out,  students  were  left  out 
and  not  able  to  do  what  others  did,  like  clean-out  lockers  during  STAR  time.  A lot 
of  times  the  information  wasn’t  passed  down  to  us.  The  team  did  know  because 
of  the  team  meeting.  We  did  have  team  meetings  before  school  and  other  times 
then  during  their  team  planning  periods,  but  it  just  didn’t  seem  like  it  worked  out 
too  well.” 

Mr.  Hudson— “I  know  that  when  we  [PE  and  exploratory  teachers]  did 
advisement  it  was  not  a good  experience  for  a number  of  reasons.  One  the  children 
weren’t  terribly  interested  in  the  activities  we  were  expected  to  do  with  them. 
Two,  they  weren’t  our  students.  I would  have  a dozen  students  coming  to  my 
advisement  class  that  I wouldn’t  see  later  on.  1 mean  how  much  influence  do  I 
have  over  that  youngster?  If  I am  going  to  expect  him  to  take  an  activity  seriously, 
if  I am  also  his  English  teacher  or  math  teacher  later  in  the  day,  that  student 
identifies  more  with  me  than,  ‘Oh  well,  this  is  not  something  we’re  going  to  get 
graded  on  anyhow.  He’s  not  my  teacher  anyhow.  I’m  not  going  to  see  him.  Later. 
I’ll  just  scribble  something  down.  Toss  it.  I’m  not  going  to  take  it  seriously.’  The 
students  just  didn’t  relate  to  us  because  we  weren’t  their  teachers.  I mean  you 
have  to  have  a relationship  with  them.” 

MSA  initially  attempted  to  have  small  advisory  classes.  Three  participants 

believed  that  the  discontinuation  of  all  teachers  having  an  advisory  class  impacted 

negatively  the  full  institutionalization  of  the  advisory  program. 

Mr.  Romer-“My  understanding  is  that  the  lower  the  number  [of  students],  the 
better  it  [advisory  program]  would  be.  Because  there  are  so  many  students,  being 
overcrowded  as  we  are  and  having  fewer  teachers  teaching  STAR,  I don’t  think 
with  the  large  numbers  you  can  reach  students  as  individually  as  you  can.  I really 
believe  a STAR  class  should  be  10  students,  or  15  at  the  most.  It  should  be  a small 
amount  so  that  the  teacher  and  students  are  familiar  with  each  other.” 

Mr.  Ervin— “STAR  classes  were  to  have  just  a certain  number  of  kids.  That 
number  was  exceeded.” 

Ms.  Insley-“You  had  a big  group  and  you  had  to  do  these  things  with  a big 
group.  Some  teachers  wouldn’t  do  it  and  some  would.” 
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Students  resist  participating  in  STAR  activities  according  to  three  participants. 
This  also  has  led  to  the  unsuccessful  attempt  to  fully  institutionalize  the  advisory 
program  they  suggested. 

Mr.  Ervin— “Some  of  the  students  flat  refused  to  participate.  So  the  teachers  had 
to  improvise.  I didn’t  have  a classroom.  My  STAR  class  met  in  the  gym.  I used 
that  as  an  incentive.  If  the  students  would  cooperate  so  many  days,  then  we  could 
use  the  equipment.” 

Mr.  Murphy— “The  eighth  graders  say,  ‘I’ve  done  that  in  seventh  grade.’  It’s  sort 
of  a repetitious  program.  Even  the  videos  that  we  are  seeing  in  seventh  grade  . . . , 
‘we  saw  that  last  year.  I don’t  want  to  watch  that.  Who  cares  about  that?”’ 

Mr.  Hudson— “I  know  that  when  we  did  advisement,  it  was  not  a good  experience 
for  a number  of  reasons.  One,  the  children  weren’t  terribly  interested  in  the 
activities  we  were  expected  to  do  with  them.” 

Three  participants  did  not  feel  the  notebook  of  planned  lessons  provided  by  the 
guidance  counselors  was  beneficial. 

Mr.  Zimmerman-41  [Handing  out  the  STAR  notebooks]  was  an  insult  to  their 
[students]  intelligence.  The  kids  are  over  that.  They  don’t  want  to  do  it.  They’ve 
done  it  so  long,  they  don’t  want  to  do  it.  They  want  to  talk.  These  kids  are 
talkers.” 

Mrs.  Hubbard-“I  know  when  1 was  on  a team  and  trying.  . . . They  gave  you  the 
book  and  then  they  gave  you  a calendar  so  you  had  every  month,  ‘OK  this  is  the 
page  that  you  do,  this  is  the  activity  that  you  do.’  They  had  the  whole  thing 
planned  out.” 

Mrs.  Winn— “I  think  we  still  try  to  reach  our  students,  but  we  don’t  do  a real 
scheduled  curriculum-type  advisement-type  like  we  normally  did.  With  the 
notebook,  sometimes  we  don’t  get  around  to  maybe  getting  them  [the  activities] 
copied,  or  deciding  which  one  we  should  use  or  in  what  order.” 

Three  of  the  participants  argued  that  the  advisement  class  was  being  used  as  a 


study  hall. 
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Mrs.  Kucher— “There’s  also  a need  for  ESE  students  to  have  study  hall  time  to  do 
catch-up  work.  And  Star  makes  a natural  time  to  do  that  in  the  day,  too.  From  my 
standpoint,  I try  to  always  do  at  least  two  days  a week  of  study  hall.  ...  A lot  of 
the  teachers  are  finding,  even  in  the  regular  classes,  that  they  need  that  study  hall 
time.  And  it  is  being  used  for  that.  If  I had  to  give  it  [STAR]  up  to  study  hall  time 
to  ensure  that  my  students  have  their  academic  subjects  and  make  academic 
progress,  then  I would  much  rather  do  that  then  advisement  time.  I know  they 
need  advisement  time,  but  at  the  same  time,  the  ultimate  goal  is  to  teach  sixth 
grade  at  this  time.  But  my  ultimate  goal  is  to  see  each  one  of  them  graduate  from 
high  school  with  a diploma,  with  a regular  diploma  if  possible.  So,  passing  those 
academic  subjects  to  me,  comes  first  and  foremost. 

Mrs.  Steiner— “Guided  practice  [during  STAR  time]  sends  a message  that  you 
[students]  don’t  have  to  do  your  assignments  at  home,  you  can  save  it  for  20 
minutes.  Parents  don’t  think  the  child  is  doing  it  because  a lot  of  them  come  here 
to  school  and  they  think  they  are  going  to  get  it  done  in  20  minutes.  The  guided 
practice  is  nice  for  a teacher  to  help  the  students,  but  it  doesn’t  always  work  quite 
as  well.  If  I have  my  25  students  come  in,  that  intimidates  my  first  period  which 
is  a low  ability  math  class.  I am  taking  my  time  away  from  them  to  help  someone 
else  and  they  are  at  a different  level.  They  [the  students  in  my  STAR]  do  feel 
intimidated.  They  feel  that  this  is  their  territory  and  that  I belong  to  their 
territory.  Then  what  my  students  will  do  is  start  to  act  up  a little  bit  so  that  I 
can’t  spend  the  time  with  them  and  I have  to  go  back  and  spend  time  with  the 
STAR  class.  And  it’s  negative.  ‘You  need  to  get  back  to  what  you  are  doing,  you 
need  to  study.’  I just  think  there  has  to  be  a better  way.” 

Mr.  Nielson— “I’ve  always  liked  STAR,  but  even  myself,  I am  moving  away  from 
the,  ‘What  topic  are  we  going  to  discuss  today?’  kind  of  thing.  Or  the  little  yellow 
books  that  you  read  the  questions  out  of.  That  works  really  very  well,  but  by  the 
time  these  kids  reach  eighth  grade  they’d  much  rather  have  a study  hall  to  work  on 
whatever  they  didn’t  get  done  the  night  before.  Because  they  do  feel  the  load.  The 
academic  load  is  heavy  in  eighth  grade.  It’s  not  as  heavy  in  seventh  or  sixth  grade.” 
Two  of  the  participants  were  concerned  that  STAR  activities  were  often 
interrupted  and  STAR  time  was  used  for  completing  other  tasks. 

Mrs.  Whalen— “I  don’t  think  advisement  [activities]  are  stressed.  I think  right  now 
it  is  more  like  your  homeroom  and  announcements  and  all  the  business  can  be 
taken  care  of.  I would  rather  it  [paperwork]  be  taken  care  of  then  than  messing  up 
your  academic  classes.  A lot  goes  on  through  that.  I mean  I can’t  even  get  across 
the  things  I want  to  for  STAR  if  I do  have  a presentation  or  something.  I’m 
interrupted  five  or  six  times.” 
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Three  participants  believed  that  over  the  13  years  MSA  has  been  a middle  school, 
changes  and  trying  different  ideas  in  STAR  has  impeded  full  institutionalization  of  the 
advisory  program. 

Mr.  Zimmerman— “It’s  been  run  so  many  different  ways  through  these  13  years,  I 
don’t  think  anyone  knows  exactly  how  to  run  that  whole  program.  That’s  what 
it’s  come  down  to.  Initially  we  were  supposed  to  be  doing  A,  B,  C,  D.  Now  we’re 
doing  different  things  and  no  one  knows  what  the  structure  of  the  program 
actually  is.” 

Mrs.  Kucher— “And  STAR  then  was  not  every  day  that  first  year.  There  were 
other  things  going  on,  so  we  saw  them  only  two  days  a week  and  the  rest  of  the 
time  we  never  saw  them.  A lot  of  discipline  concerns.  I just  felt  like  it  didn't  work 
well.  ESE  teachers  also  had  STAR  classes,  but  they  were  not  made  up  of  ESE 
students.  We  were  just  assigned  a grouping  from  throughout  the  school.  And  I 
have  to  be  honest.  I felt  that  didn’t  work  well  for  the  ESE  teachers;  I think  most  of 
the  ESE  teachers  felt  the  same  way.  We  didn’t  know  the  kids.  We  had  no  other 
contact  with  them.  We  saw  them  only  at  the  beginning  of  the  day.” 

Mrs.  Whalen— “Let  me  tell  you,  we  have  tried  every  situation.  Different  times 
during  the  day,  pull-outs  from  PE  and  electives  being  part  of  it.  There  is  never 
100%  being  happy  with  it.  Intramurals  were  held  during  STAR.  The 
administrators  had  STAR.  Media  people  had  STAR.  We  tried  to  drag  down  the 
numbers.  We  tried  it  and  maybe  if  we  worked  on  some  of  those  areas  perhaps  we 
could  perfect  it.” 

Two  of  the  participants  were  concerned  that  STAR  activities  were  often 

interrupted  and  STAR  time  was  used  for  completing  other  tasks. 

Mrs.  Whalen— “I  don’t  think  advisement  [activities]  are  stressed.  I think  right  now 
it  is  more  like  your  homeroom  and  announcements  and  all  the  business  can  be 
taken  care  of.  I would  rather  it  [paperwork]  be  taken  care  of  then  than  messing  up 
the  academic  classes.  A lot  goes  on  through  that.  I mean  I can’t  even  get  across  the 
things  I want  to  for  STAR  if  I do  have  a presentation  or  something.  I’m 
interrupted  five  or  six  times.” 

Mrs.  Baur-“We  get  busy  with  something  else  we  have  to  do.  We  have  to  pass  out 
this  sheet;  we  have  to  take  this  survey.  [Homeroom-type  activities]  start  to 
interfere  with  it.  . . . Whenever  anything  came  up,  they  would  say  ‘Do  it  in 
STAR.’” 
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The  advisory  class  is  no  longer  graded.  This  is  another  discontinued  practice.  Two 
participants  offered  this  as  a reason  for  the  uninstitutionalized  status  of  the  advisory 
program. 

Mrs.  Adsit— “It’s  not  a graded  thing  for  them.  And  having  your  own  students 
makes  it  hard,  too.  Because  at  one  point  they  have  to  be  there  taking  a grade  from 
you,  then  at  another  point  they  are  coming  in  just  being  relaxed. 

Mr.  Hudson--“[Students  say,]  ‘Oh  well,  this  is  not  something  we’re  going  to  get 
graded  on  anyhow. . . . I’ll  just  scribble  something  down.  Toss  it.’” 

Mrs.  Adsit  contended  that  the  additional  school  accountability  has  impeded  the 

further  implementation  of  the  advisory  program.  “This  year  ...  we  became  overwhelmed 

with  testing.  I think  we  just  didn’t  know  how  to  focus  and  keep  the  STAR  in  place.” 

Observations.  Advisory  classes  were  observed  over  a 2-month  period  from 

January  1 1,  1999,  through  March  11,  1999.  A total  of  10  classes  were  visited.  Five  of  the 

classes  were  observed  for  short  periods  of  time  individually,  and  a team  meeting  of  five 

advisory  classes  was  observed.  The  first  advisory  class  was  visited  Monday,  January  1 1 , 

1999.  The  sixth-grade  students  were  all  involved  in  working  on  independent  work.  Most 

students  were  creating  Medieval  Times  characters  for  short  stories.  Other  students  were 

finishing  up  an  English  assignment  from  the  board.  One  student  was  doing  math.  The 

teacher  w'as  working  at  the  back  of  the  room  with  little  interaction  with  the  students. 

Three  seventh-grade  advisory’  classes  were  visited  on  Tuesday,  January  12,  1999. 

Students  in  all  three  classes  were  watching  the  advisory  video.  In  the  first  class  observed, 

students  were  at  their  desks  looking  at  the  video.  In  the  second  class,  the  students  were 

gathered  close  to  the  television  with  many  students  sitting  on  tables.  In  the  third  class. 
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students  were  in  their  seats.  This  class  had  a substitute  teacher.  Some  students  appeared 
to  be  watching  the  video;  several  were  reading  magazines  and  quietly  talking. 

The  third  session  of  advisory  program  observations  occurred  on  Monday, 
February  16,  1999.  One  of  the  eighth-grade  teams  had  gathered  in  the  auditorium  as  they 
did  the  first  day  of  every  week  for  a team  meeting.  The  purpose  of  this  meeting  was  to 
discuss  team  business  and  organize  the  students’  planners  for  the  upcoming  week.  At  the 
start  of  the  period  two  teachers  were  in  attendance  and  students  were  sitting  or  walking 
around  and  holding  social  conversations.  When  the  school  announcements  were  heard  over 
the  intercom,  the  team  leader  led  the  students  in  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance.  Students  did  not 
appear  to  listen  to  the  rest  of  the  announcements.  Next,  the  team  leader  used  the  overhead 
projector  to  display  the  week’s  assignments  for  the  students.  Most  students  had  their 
planners  and  wrote  in  the  assignments.  The  assignments  were  not  detailed.  For  instance, 
the  math  assignments  for  the  week  simply  said,  “Complete  all  work.”  After  the  students 
were  given  adequate  time  to  copy  the  assignments,  the  team  leader  began  announcing 
upcoming  activities.  During  the  team  leader’s  presentation,  many  students  were  holding 
private  conversations  or  doodling  in  the  books.  One  student  was  observed  noting  dates  in 
her  planner.  By  this  time,  the  rest  of  the  team  teachers  had  arrived.  They  did  not  interact 
with  the  students.  After  the  announcements,  the  students  were  dismissed  from  the 
auditorium  to  first  period. 

The  last  observation  of  advisory  classes  was  made  Thursday,  March  11,  1999. 

The  eighth  graders  in  this  class  were  engaged  in  different  activities.  Some  students  were 
working  individually  while  others  were  working  in  small  groups.  Two  of  the  students 
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were  designing  a social  studies  poster.  Three  students  were  studying  for  a science  test 
together.  Three  boys  looked  as  if  they  were  socializing  and  using  the  periodic  chart  as  a 
paper-wad  target.  One  group  of  students  were  gathered  in  the  back  comer  around  a 
computer.  They  were  playing  a game  that  appeared  to  be  related  to  science.  The  teacher, 
was  sitting  at  a table  next  to  his  desk  with  a student.  He  was  holding  purple  folders.  He 
told  the  observer  that  he  was  meeting  with  his  at-risk  advisory  students  to  develop  AIPs. 

Documents  and  written  reports.  One  written  report,  MSA’s  MOEC  Middle 
Level  Survey,  indicated  the  level  of  implementation  of  the  advisory  program  as  perceived 
by  80.63%  of  the  1997-1998  MSA  faculty.  Four  questions  focused  on  the  following 
elements  of  an  exemplary  advisory  program:  (a)  one  teacher  working  with  20  or  fewer 
students,  (b)  specific  social  and  developmental  goals,  (c)  established  daily  period,  and 
(d)  teachers  remaining  with  the  same  group  of  students  for  an  extended  time.  The  average 
of  the  answers  was  3.28  on  a 5-point  Likert  Scale  (3  is  coded  as  “at  the  active  discussion 
state”  and  a 4 is  “partially  implemented”). 

Two  documents  were  collected  that  displayed  the  schedule  for  the  advisory 
program.  MSA’s  Faculty  Handbook  contained  a “Period  Schedule”  which  showed  STAR 
class  scheduled  daily  from  8:40  to  9:10  for  all  three  grade  levels.  The  STAR  poster  listed 
the  day  of  the  week  with  the  activity  to  take  place.  Monday  was  for  planning;  Tuesday 
was  video  day;  Wednesday  and  Thursday  were  guided  practice  days;  and  Friday  was 
Drop  Everything  and  Read  Day  (DEAR). 
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Flexible  Scheduling.  Active  Teaching,  and  Trained  Teachers 

Interviews.  Flexible  Scheduling  is  designed  to  allow  interdisciplinary  teams  the 
opportunity  to  adjust  the  daily  schedule  as  frequently  as  needed.  The  intent  of  flexible 
scheduling  is  to  enhance  curricular  and  instructional  efforts  which  meet  the  needs  of  the 
middle  school  student  (Van  Zandt  & Totten,  1995).  With  the  ability  to  flexibly  schedule 
classroom  instruction,  teachers  can  be  more  responsive  to  the  need  of  early  adolescents  to 
be  actively  involved  in  learning  (Clark  & Clark,  1993;  Davies,  1995;  Irvin,  1992).  Students 
will  respond  to  active  instructional  strategies  that  move  beyond  textbook  topics  to  life- 
relevant issues  (Clark  & Clark,  1993;  Stevenson,  1992).  Active  instructional  techniques 
include  cooperative  learning,  workshop  approaches,  hands-on  learning,  integrated 
interdisciplinary  instruction,  and  technology  (George  & Shewey,  1993).  Teachers  of 
middle  school  students  need  to  understand  the  developmental  changes  the  early 
adolescent  endures  as  well  as  have  the  knowledge  of  active  instructional  techniques.  The 
Carnegie  Council  (1989)  recommended  middle  school  teachers  take  courses  in  adolescent 
development,  age-appropriate  practices,  cultural  differences,  and  research  in  middle  level 
education. 

During  the  unstructured  part  of  the  interviews,  participants  were  asked  the 
question:  Do  you  feel  Middle  School  A has  fully  institutionalized  flexible  scheduling, 
active  instruction,  and  specially  trained  teachers?  Of  the  1 8 participants.  6 responded 
positively  to  all  three  parts  of  the  question,  but  10  indicated  that  not  all  parts  were 
inherent  to  MSA.  Since  Mrs.  Flubbard  only  addressed  the  flexible  scheduling  portion  of 
the  question,  her  answer  was  considered  a nonanswer.  The  researcher  was  unable  to  ask 
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Mr.  Hudson  the  question  due  to  time  constraints  during  his  interview.  Therefore,  10  of  16 
(62.5%)  participants  perceived  that  the  exemplary  component  of  flexible  scheduling, 
active  instruction,  and  specially  trained  teachers  was  not  fully  institutionalized. 

Mr.  Romer  contended  that  active  instruction  was  employed  successfully,  and 
teachers  continued  to  be  specially  trained.  However,  he  did  not  believe  that  flexible 
scheduling  was  fully  implemented  for  all  classes.  Mr.  Ervin  also  felt  flexible  scheduling 
was  not  in  place  at  MSA.  “How  do  you  do  it?”  he  asked,  “PE  and  exploratory  are 
blocked.  It  would  be  nice  to  extend  some  sessions  but  the  kids  in  my  PE  class  go  to  eight 
different  exploratory  classes.”  Mr.  Ervin  questioned  the  level  of  use  of  active  instruction 
but  maintained  that  the  faculty  appeared  trained  to  work  with  the  students  as  they  related 
well  to  them. 

Mr.  Jobes  explained  that  teams  have  flexible  scheduling  available,  “The  teams  have 
that  ability.  I think  we  do  it  a little  too  much.  But  we  have  to  do  it  that  way.  The  teams 
should  know  they  have  it.”  He  felt  the  use  of  active  instruction  was  being  addressed,  “We 
are  working  ...  to  coach  those  teachers  who  are  in  that  rut— lecture,  take  notes,  whatever. 
We  are  in  the  process  of  demanding  change.”  Mr.  Jobes  was  unsure  of  whether  MSA 
maintained  a staff  of  specially  trained  teachers,  “I  think  as  best  we  can.  As  you  know 
there  is  a teacher  turnover.  We’ve  really  been  fighting  against  the  years.” 

Mr.  Nielson  maintained  that  the  teams  had  flexible  scheduling,  but  the  use  of 
active  instruction  was  dependent  on  the  subject  area.  Regarding  flexible  scheduling,  Mr. 
Nielson  stated,  “Yes,  that  piece  is  there.  If  I want  to  do  something,  I just  need  to  talk  to 
the  team."  He  pointed  out  that  the  teachers  on  the  staff  of  MSA  have  the  knowledge  to 
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use  active  instruction  but  he  offered,  “I  don’t  know  that  they  have  the  initiative  or  the 
energy  to  do  it  14  different  ways.” 

Mr.  Kirkpatrick  posited  that  flexible  scheduling  was  very  available.  However,  he 
told  the  researcher  that  active  instruction  that  was  developmentally  appropriate  was  no 
longer  in  place  to  the  degree  it  had  been.  The  teachers  that  have  joined  the  faculty  of  MSA 
have  not  received  "‘the  formal  training  that  the  first  of  us  were  exposed  to  . . . [but]  it 
seems  they  are  very  middle  school  friendly,”  Mr.  Kirkpatrick  observed. 

Ms.  Insley  stated  that  the  teams  had  control  over  using  flexible  scheduling  as  long 
as  they  did  not  have  the  pull-out  ESE  students.  She  also  revealed  that  active  instructional 
techniques  were  used  in  classrooms,  particularly  cooperative  learning.  When  asked  if  the 
faculty  of  MSA  was  composed  of  specially  trained  teachers  for  middle  school  students, 
she  replied,  “ I don’t  know  that  it  is  now,  but  it  sure  was.  We  were  trained  in  that.” 

Mrs.  Steiner  believed  that  teams  could  schedule  their  daily  classes  as  they  wished 
and  that  the  teachers  used  a variety  of  methods  for  material  presentation  that  actively 
involved  students.  She  expressed  a concern  for  the  training  available  that  addressing 
middle  school  philosophy  and  the  middle  school  child.  She  stated,  “If  I think  of  the 
training  I had,  no,  I don’t  believe  that  much  training  is  offered  at  this  school.” 

Mrs.  Baur  indicated  that  flexible  scheduling  is  institutionalized.  “We  have  been 
told  that  we  can  do  that  within  our  team.  And  we  have  done  it  when  we  could.  We  have 
worked  out  our  schedules.”  Mrs.  Baur  thought  active  instruction  was  the  norm  at  MSA. 

“I  think  so,  yeah.  I would  like  to  see  more  interdisciplinary  instruction.”  She  reported 
that  the  training  that  had  been  provided  since  the  original  change  to  middle  school  has 
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been  limited  to  team  support  and  some  workshops.  She  said,  “You  go  and  you’re  all 
gung-ho  about  this,  and  then  there  is  no  follow-up.” 

Of  the  three  parts  to  the  instructional  component,  Mrs.  Adkins  suggested  that 
only  active  instruction  was  institutionalized.  Flexible  scheduling  has  been  difficult  to 
implement  for  her  eighth-grade  team  due  to  special  pull-out  classes  that  cross  over  with 
other  teams.  In  response  to  the  question,  do  you  think  the  teachers  are  specially  trained 
to  deal  with  the  middle  school  child?,  she  replied,  “Not  really.  Not  all  of  them.  Some  of  us 
. . . lean  towards  a back-to-junior-high  attitude.  We  forget  about  some  of  it.” 

Mrs.  Winn  viewed  flexible  scheduling  and  active  instruction  as  fully 
institutionalized  at  MSA.  She  did  not  believe  that  the  teachers  were  specially  trained  to 
work  with  middle  school  students. 

I tend  to  see  that  there  are  some  that  have  been  hired  since  that  time  that  are  not 
aware  of  the  middle  school  concept.  They  did  not  have  the  training  and  because  of 
that  they  have  not  had  the  full  impact  of  what  middle  school  is.  Is  it  curriculum- 
based  driven?  Is  it  student-based  driven,  or  is  it  middle  school-driven?  And  there 
is  a difference!” 

The  participants  were  asked  to  identify  what  support  factors  have  been 
withdrawn  since  the  initial  change  to  middle  school  that  may  have  affected  continuation  of 
flexible  scheduling,  active  instruction  and  specially  trained  teachers.  They  were  also 
encouraged  to  name  factors  that  may  have  impeded  the  institutionalization  of  this 
instructionally  related  exemplary  practice.  The  participants  identified  the  following 
factors  as  affecting  continued  successful  implementation:  (a)  teacher  resistance, 

(b)  standards  and  mandated  curriculum,  (c)  lack  of  teacher  confidence  and  knowledge, 

(d)  teachers  feelings  of  being  overwhelmed,  (e)  pull-out  and  special  classes,  (f)  class  size. 
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(g)  previous  secondary  training,  (h)  student  behavior,  (i)  lack  of  follow-up  training, 

(j)  changes  in  administrative  leadership,  and  (k)  teacher  turnover. 

Teacher  resistance  was  a factor  named  by  eight  of  the  participants. 

Mrs.  Kucher-“A  factor  that  impedes  the  implementation  of  active  instruction  is 
occasionally  a teacher  who  doesn’t  like  messy  things  can’t  think  of  many  lessons 
she  would  be  willing  to  do.” 

Mrs.  Whalen— “I  know  people  who  took  that  training  and  never  got  back  into  it, 
didn’t  give  it  a try.  That’s  work.  You  try  it  and  go,  ‘Oh  brother,  this  is  work.’  If 
you  don’t  get  in  there  and  try  it  again  ...  if  you  don’t  keep  plugging  away  at  it, 
you  don’t  use  it.” 

Ms.  Insley«“Sometimes  you  have  classes  that. . . . For  instance,  now  I think 
they’re  ready  for  cooperative  learning.  But  when  they  first  came  in  they  were  so  . 

. . Sometimes  it’s  just  behavior.  I’ll  think,  ‘I’m  never  going  to  do  cooperative 
learning  with  this  class.’  You  have  kids  that  won’t  work  with  other  kids.  Or  if  you 
put  them  with  some  kids,  they  just  get  really  upset  or  get  really  mad.” 

Mrs.  Steiner-‘‘I  know  that  my  team  has  some  teachers  doing  a certain  pattern  [of 
teaching]  every  day.  That  to  me  could  be  changed  a little  bit.” 

Mrs.  Baur— “I  would  like  to  see  more  interdisciplinary  instruction.  We  did  it  on 
the  first  team  I was  on.  But  I think  there  are  teachers  that  resist  it.” 

Mr.  Zimmerman--“Some  people  might  be  afraid.  They  may  feel  they  don’t  have 
the  expertise  or  the  materials  to  handle  a prolonged  period  of  time  with  X number 
of  students  present.  Just  a general  fear  of  going  beyond  the  time  limit  they  have  in 
class.” 

Mrs.  Adsit-“Not  everybody  uses  flexible  scheduling.  Now  my  team,  we  flex  all 
of  the  time.  Yeah,  there  are  some  teams  that  I’ve  been  on  that  are  very  structured 
that  won’t  change.  It  depends  on  the  personalities  on  the  team.  If  a couple  do  and 
the  others  don’t,  is  it  really  worth  the  hassle?” 

Mr.  Jobes— “It  is  whether  the  individual  staff  member  accepts  it  and  goes  and  does 
it.” 
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New  standards  and  state-mandated  curriculum  have  inhibited  the 
institutionalization  of  flexible  scheduling,  active  instruction,  and  specially  trained  teachers 
four  participants  suggested. 

Mr.  Nielson~“It  depends  on  the  subject  area.  At  the  end  of  algebra  class  there’s  a 
test  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  the  skills  have  to  have  been  taught.  At  the  end  of 
the  year,  a kid  is  supposed  to  be  at  a certain  place.  Unfortunately  you  can’t  stop 
and  let  Johnny  stay  in  the  same  place  for  three  weeks  on  a concept.  Science  is  the 
same  way.  It  has  a set  curriculum  they  have  to  cover.  They  go  from  A to  Z.  In 
those  subject  areas  there  is  flexibility  on  how  it’s  taught,  but  that’s  up  to  the 
individual  teacher  and  if  they  are  going  to  put  that  much  work  into  it.” 

Mrs.  Whalen— “In  math  we  have  got  to  come  up  with  more  application  that  we 
can  assess  and  not  feel  that  we  are  going  to  be  behind.  Because  we  have  a certain 
curriculum  we  have  to  cover  and  some  of  the  visuals,  some  of  the  hands-on  tiles, 
and  the  whole  bit  require  time. . . . What  I have  noted  is  that  one  of  the  things  that 
limits  the  use  of  strategies  are  the  demands  of  the  curriculum  and  the  need  to  get 
through  to  a certain  point.  They  [state  legislators]  have  really  tied  the  teachers  up 
with  curriculum  accountability  and  Sunshine  State  Standards.” 

Mr.  Zimmerman— “Yes,  as  a team  we  have  done  that  [flexed  the  schedule]  many 
times,  but  I feel  like  I’m  taking  other  teachers’  valuable  time  away  from  them,  so 
it’s  hard  for  me  to  demand  that  kind  of  time.  I’ve  asked  for  it,  and  my  team  leaders 
gladly  have  given  me  time  where  we’ve  consolidated  classes  and  moved  things 
around.  We’re  very  flexible  but  again,  the  big  picture  is  that  everyone  has  to  have 
his  or  her  own  piece  of  the  pie.  I hate  to  hog  the  time.” 

Mrs.  Adkins— “I  think  accountability  is  very  scary.  We  just  see  these  kids  45 
minutes  and  we  know  they’ve  got  to  know  this  and  they’ve  got  to  know  that. 
Maybe  because  we  focus  so  much  on  what  we  teach,  we  forget  that  part  of  it 
[developmentally  appropriate  expectations].  That  it’s  OK  for  Johnny  to  get  up 
and  throw  a piece  of  paper  away.  I know  I have  to  be  reminded  once  in  a while. 
‘Just  let  him  do  it.  It’s  OK!”’ 

Teachers  may  lack  the  confidence  or  knowledge  to  incorporate  flexible  scheduling 
and  active  instruction.  They  may  not  have  enough  specialized  training  suggested  four  of 
the  participants. 
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Mr.  Zimmerman~“Some  people  might  be  afraid.  . . . They  may  not  have  the 
expertise  or  materials.” 

Mr.  Nielson— “The  logistics  of  working  it  all  out,  of  making  it  work  . . . we’ve 
tried  all  kinds  of  scheduling  here  from  the  beginning  particularly  to  bring  in 
activities  and  blocks  of  time;  it’s  incredible  for  a team  to  pull  it  off  and  we  just 
never  did  a good  job  at  it.  I never  really  made  the  transition  to  being  creative 
enough  to  figure  out  if  I want  to  use  X amount  of  time,  how  does  that  affect  the 
other  four  subject  areas.  It’s  a monster  once  you  begin  to  flex  the  time.  I know  I 
keep  thinking  block  scheduling,  but  once  you  begin  the  flex,  it  ripples  across  the 
board.  It’s  a nice  concept,  but—.” 

Mrs.  Adsit— “It’s  also  their  [the  teachers’]  ability  to  use  different  amounts  of 
time.  I found  it  difficult  going  from  45  to  60  minutes.  I thought  I lost  time  with  the 
kids.  I don’t  know;  I’m  not  sure.” 

Mr.  Kirkpatrick— “I  think  it’s  been  more  encouraged  in  the  years  past.  I mean  it’s 
always  been  out  there  that  the  team  could  do  this  and  the  team  could  do  that,  but 
to  my  knowledge  there  has  been  very  little  formal  guidance  or  training  or  seminars 
or  workshops  or  whatever.” 

Four  participants  viewed  teachers’  feelings  of  being  overwhelmed  as  a determent 
to  the  use  of  flexible  scheduling,  active  instruction,  and  the  acquisition  of  additional 
training. 

Ms.  Insley— “Maybe  it’s  because  I have  so  much  else  to  do.” 

Mrs.  Adsit-“They’re  just  taking  one  day  at  a time. . . . Maybe  having  to  go  to 
school  at  night,  you  know.  Trying  to  further  their  education.  Starting  out. 

Different  interests.  Even  this  year  my  time  I spend  after  school  here  is  not  as 
much  time  as  I spent  last  year. ...  I have  to  leave  right  away.  I really  feel  bad.  I 
should  stay  until  4:30.  But  I can’t.  I spend  more  time  right  now  documenting  than 
I do  creating  a lesson.  It  takes  away  from  me  sitting  down  and  thinking  about  what 
I want  to  do  with  the  kids.  The  paperwork  is  crazy.  It’s  overwhelming.  Even 
though  I’ve  done  more  at  home  and  at  night,  if  s just  piling  up  on  me. 

Mr.  Nielson— “I  don’t  know  that  they  have  the  initiative  or  the  energy  to  do  it  14 
different  ways. 


Mrs.  Baur— “Time  is  an  obstacle.” 
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Four  of  the  participants  pointed  out  that  ESE  pull-out  resource  classes  and 

Spanish  classes  instead  of  reading  have  affected  the  teams’  ability  to  flexibly  schedule. 

Mrs.  Kucher-“  Factors  that  have  impeded  the  use  of  flexible  scheduling  are  found 
in  the  role  of  ESE  teachers.  It  is  hard  to  match  ESE  classes  with  regular  classes. 
This  upsets  the  regular  teacher.  Things  that  can  be  done  to  further  implement 
flexible  scheduling  would  be  promoting  the  cotaught  program.  Then  the  team  can 
do  anything  they  want!” 

Ms.  Ayala-“A  negative  factor  in  the  past  has  been  having  ESE  teachers  assigned 
to  multiple  teams.  That  totally  locked  the  teams  into  an  inflexible  schedule  due  to 
pull-outs  and  the  ESE  teachers’  inability  to  flex.” 

Mrs.  Adkins— “It’s  impossible.  We  have  two  classes  of  Spanish.  It  limits  us  very 
much.  We  either  have  to  work  around,  I think  it  is  second  and  third  periods,  or  ask 
for  dispensation  from  the  Spanish  teacher;  and  she’s  very  good  about  giving  it,  but 
we  can  not  block  schedule  at  all.” 

Mrs.  Winn— “So  one  of  the  things  is,  special  classes  create  some  difficulties  and  it 
does  take  away  from  team  decision  making  when  it  comes  to  flexible  scheduling.” 

Three  of  the  participants  stated  that  class  size  impeded  the  incorporation  of 

flexible  scheduling  and  active  instruction. 

Mr.  Murphy— “I  would  say  the  class  size  has  a lot  to  do  with  what  you  are  going 
to  accomplish  during  the  course  of  the  year  or  the  course  of  the  day.  If  you  have 
to  keep  an  eye  on  30  or  more  kids  during  a class  period,  it  takes  a lot  to  keep 
abreast  of  what’s  going  on  in  a class.” 

Mrs.  Steiner-“The  solution  is  hopefully  we  can  get  smaller  classes,  we  could 
teach  these  students,  get  around  to  help  more  of  them.  But  we’re  never  going  to 
get  them  that  small.  We  have  more  students  that  need  help  than  is  imaginable.” 

Mrs.  Winn— “Sometimes  I think  we  get  too  bogged  down  trying  to  make  certain 
that  we  reach  every  student  according  to  his  needs  in  terms  of  the  type  of  learning. 
I think  so,  especially,  too,  the  mainstreamed  students,  and  it’s  not  so  much 
directed  at  them,  but  I find  we  have  borderline  students  that  require  even  more 
time  than  those  that  have  been  identified.  I think  the  only  way  we  are  going  to  be 
able  to  eventually  meet  their  needs  is  when  there  are  more  funds  so  the  class  size 
in  math,  reading,  and  English  can  be  lowered.” 
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Three  of  the  eighth-grade  teacher-participants  recognized  secondary  education 

training  as  a factor  limiting  the  successful  implementation  of  the  exemplary  middle  school 

component  of  flexible  scheduling,  active  instruction,  and  specially  trained  teachers. 

Mrs.  Baur-“A  lot  of  teachers  just  have  never  gotten  over  that  secondary  training 
we  had.  There’s  such  ownership  there.  Whereas  in  middle  school  you  don’t  own 
anything.  You  share  everything.  In  high  school  we  never  did  that.  We  jealously 
guarded  our  curriculum.  Anything  we  developed  on  our  own  we  didn’t  share.” 

Mrs.  Adkins— “Some  of  us  w'ho  have  been  trained  get  away  from  it  [middle  school 
philosophy]  a little  bit.  You  know'  we  lean  towards  a back-to-junior-high  attitude. 
We  forget  about  some  of  it.” 

Mrs.  Winn— “But  there  have  been  some  people  who  have  come  in  that  are 
secondary.  I was  a strong  secondary  teachers,  and  you  have  to  be  indoctrinated  to 
believe  strongly  in  middle  school.” 

Three  participants  suggested  that  student  behavior  has  limited  teachers  use  of 

flexible  scheduling  and  active  instruction. 

Mrs.  Adkins— “I  did  take  the  cooperative  learning  course  and  tried  to  employ  it. 
But  I have  difficulty  with  the  students  who  don’t  do  what  the  team  is  doing  and 
don’t  cooperate;  the  ones  who  allow  others  to  do  their  work.” 

Ms.  Insley --“Sometimes  it’s  just  behavior.  I’ll  think,  ‘I’m  never  going  to  do 
cooperative  learning  with  this  class.’  You  have  kids  that  won’t  work  with  other 
kids.  Or  if  you  put  them  with  some  kids,  they  just  get  really  upset  or  get  really 
mad.” 

Mr.  Nielson— “1  don’t  know  if  that  [block  scheduling]  even  works  because 
sometimes  the  kids  don’t  want  to  be  together  two  periods.” 

Participants  questioned  the  level  of  follow-up  to  training  they  received  on  active 

instructional  strategies.  Two  interviewees  identified  the  lack  of  follow-up  to  training  as  a 

factor  impeding  full  institutionalization  of  flexible  scheduling,  active  instruction,  and 


specially  trained  teachers. 
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Mrs.  Adkins~“  No  [I  didn't  get  any  assistance  after  taking  the  training],  but  I 
didn’t  seek  it  either.  I sort  of  figured  it  [the  strategy]  didn’t  fit  in  with  my  way  of 
thinking,  unfortunately.” 

Mrs.  Baur— “We  haven’t  had  enough  [training],  in  my  opinion,  subject-area,  grade- 
level  meetings  where  I think  we  can  really  work  together  and  do  better.  At  least  in 
social  studies. . . . That’s  the  thing.  You  go  and  you’re  all  gung-ho  about  this  and 
then  there  is  no  follow-up.” 

Changes  in  leadership  have  affected  the  training  of  middle  school  teachers.  Two 

participants  asserted  that  the  principal  had  an  effect  on  what  has  happened  to  the  level  of 

training  in  the  specialty  area  of  middle  school. 

Mrs.  Kucher— “The  training  of  teachers  started  to  fall  by  the  wayside  after  the 
first  middle  school  principal.  It  is  just  recently  coming  back.  Without  the  support 
of  the  leader-principal,  training  and  enthusiasm  falter.” 

Mr.  Kirkpatrick— “As  the  years  went  on  and  we  switched  leadership  from  one 
principal  to  another,  it  [active  instruction]  was  a little  bit  de-stressed.  I guess  it 
would  be  beneficial  to  see  a lot  more  of  it.  I can’t  remember  the  last  time  we  had 
workshops  on  cooperative  learning.  We  used  to  be  barraged  with  them. 

Bombarded  with  them.” 

Mr.  Jobes  offered  teacher  turnover  as  a factor  which  has  negatively  impacted  the 
level  of  implementation  of  flexible  scheduling,  active  instruction,  and  specially  trained 
teachers. 

As  you  know  there  is  a teacher  turnover.  We’ve  really  been  fighting  against  it  for 
years.  What  we  have  here  are  the  teachers  that  have  come  here  and  I’ve  seen  a 
good  set.  I’ve  seen  some  bad  eggs  come  through,  in  my  opinion.  But  I think  we’ve 
got  some  pretty  good  teachers  coming  through  that  accept  the  change. 

Observations.  During  the  course  of  the  research,  1 8 curriculum  classes  were 

observed  from  March  15,  1999,  to  May  12,  1999.  The  researcher  visited  seven  sixth- 

grade  classes,  six  seventh-grade  classes,  and  five  eighth-grade  classes.  All  subject  areas 

were  observed.  Of  the  1 8 classes,  1 0 involved  the  use  of  active  instruction  where  the 
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teachers  demonstrated  an  understanding  of  instruction  that  engaged  early  adolescents  in 
learning. 

The  first  curriculum  class  observations  were  made  Monday,  March  15,  1999. 
Three  sixth-grade  classes  were  observed.  Each  class  of  students  was  engaged  in  different 
activities.  The  first  instructional  activity  witnessed  was  a test-preparation  lesson. 
Students  were  working  in  booklets  while  the  teacher  directed  the  lesson  using  the 
overhead  projector.  The  second  instructional  activity  was  a lesson  from  "Too  Good  for 
Drugs,”  the  health  unit  taught  by  sixth-grade  teachers.  The  teacher  read  questions  from 
the  overhead  and  paused  while  students  wrote  their  answers  down.  The  third 
instructional  activity  was  a math  lesson.  Students  were  grouped  at  tables  working  with 
protractors  to  dissect  angles.  The  teacher  monitored  students’  progress  and  worked  with 
cooperative  student  groups.  There  was  quiet  group  conversation.  Of  the  four 
observations,  the  math  teacher  was  using  active  instruction. 

On  Tuesday,  March  16,  1999,  more  curriculum  class  observations  were  made.  Six 
seventh-grade  classrooms  were  observed,  five  from  the  same  interdisciplinary  team.  The 
first  observation  was  of  a language  arts  class.  Students  were  reviewing  for  a spelling  test, 
writing  a journal  entry,  or  reading  the  local  newspaper  to  find  a story  of  interest  for  a 
writing  assignment.  There  was  little  interaction  between  students,  but  the  teacher  moved 
about  the  room,  helping  students  who  requested  it.  The  second  observation  was  in  a 
reading  class.  The  teacher  was  at  the  front  of  the  class  reviewing  the  week’s  vocabulary' 
words.  She  was  attempting  to  teach  memory  techniques  that  would  help  the  students 
make  connections  between  the  words  and  their  definitions.  The  students  appeared  to  be 
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engaged  in  the  lesson  and  frequently  raised  their  hands  to  answer  a question.  The  third 
observation  was  of  a geography  class.  Students  were  sitting  silently  at  their  desks 
transferring  information  from  a map  in  the  geography  book  to  the  outline  of  the  same  map 
on  their  ditto.  The  teacher  sat  at  his  desk  drawing  boxes.  There  was  no  interaction 
between  the  teacher  and  the  students.  The  next  class  observed  was  math.  The  teacher  was 
teaching  equations.  The  teacher  directed  the  students  from  the  front  of  the  room  where 
the  overhead  projector  was  located.  The  fifth  class,  science,  revealed  the  teacher  showing 
a video  to  illustrate  information  on  birds.  He  was  sitting  at  his  lab-desk  while  the  students 
were  sitting  at  their  desks.  The  students  were  talking  loudly  and  socially  among 
themselves.  They  did  not  appear  to  be  engaged  in  the  video.  The  sixth  observation  was  of 
a geography  class  from  a different  team.  The  students  in  this  classroom  were  in  groups 
planning  how  to  present  the  country  they  had  chosen  to  investigate.  The  different  groups 
were  discussing  roles  and  their  action  plans.  Of  these  six  observations,  students  were 
actively  engaged  in  instruction  in  the  reading  class  and  in  the  geography  class  where  the 
students  were  working  cooperatively. 

Two  more  academic  classes  were  observed  on  March  18,  1999.  One  was  an 
eighth-grade  language  arts  class  and  another  an  eighth-grade  social  studies  class.  The 
language  arts  teacher  was  leading  a thinking  game.  The  students  were  divided  by  rows  into 
teams.  There  was  much  laughter  and  some  frustration.  The  social  studies  students  were 
listening  to  the  teacher  at  the  board  compare  the  American  Federalists’  ideas  with  the 
Democratic  ideas  during  the  period  the  nation  was  struggling  to  be  independent.  The 
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teacher  interspersed  her  lecture  with  questions.  Of  the  two  classes,  the  language  arts 
teacher  was  using  instruction  that  actively  engaged  the  students  in  learning. 

Three  academic  classes  in  eighth  grade  were  observed  April  2,  1 999.  The  first 
observation  was  of  a math  class.  The  lesson  was  being  led  by  a student  who  sat  at  the 
overhead  and  called  on  peers  to  "talk’'  him  through  the  problems.  All  the  students  were 
attentive  and  interested  in  learning.  The  second  math  class  observed  found  students 
engaged  in  a “milk  and  cookie”  lab.  The  teacher  had  purchased  seven  different  brands  of 
cookies  and  labeled  them  A to  G.  Students  had  divided  a paper  plate  into  seven  sections 
and  labeled  them  A through  G.  The  students  taste-tasted  the  cookies  to  decide  which 
tasted  the  best,  and  they  computed  the  best  buy  based  on  cost.  At  the  end  of  the  class, 
the  teacher  posted  the  bag  for  each  brand  of  cookies.  The  third  class  visited  was  a social 
studies  class.  The  teacher  was  playing  a current  events  game  called  “Stump  the  Teacher.” 
Students  were  allowed  to  question  the  teacher  about  any  current  event.  If  the  teacher  did 
not  know  the  answer,  she  tossed  a piece  of  candy  to  the  questioner.  Two  of  the  three 
teachers  observed  were  employing  active  instruction.  The  “milk  and  cookie”  lab  was 
relevant  to  real  life  and  the  social  studies  game  created  active  thinking  and  learning. 

On  May  12,  1999,  the  observer  visited  four  sixth-grade  curriculum  classes.  In  the 
first  class,  the  teacher  was  checking  that  each  student  had  their  geography  homework 
done.  There  was  no  boardwalk  or  assignment  for  the  students  to  work  on  while  the 
teacher  checked  the  homework.  In  the  second  class,  students  were  sitting  in  groups  of 
four  working  on  a geography  assignment.  It  appeared  that  the  students  were  involved  in  a 
higher  thinking  activity.  The  third  class  of  students  were  engaged  in  a lesson  on  math 
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probability.  The  teacher  was  referring  to  a famous  basketball  player  and  discussing  the 
probability  of  him  making  every  basket.  Students  drew  charts  to  note  activities  and  plot 
probability  as  the  teacher  shot  a rubber  ball  into  a basket  mounted  above  the  classroom 
door.  The  fourth  class  visited  was  also  a math  class.  The  teacher  was  using  an  equation 
mat  to  help  students  visualize  balancing  equations.  Three  of  the  four  teachers  were 
successfully  implementing  active  instruction~the  geography  class  employing  group  work 
and  the  two  math  classes. 

Two  teams  incorporated  the  use  of  flexible  scheduling  when  they  found  time  for 
team  celebrations.  The  first  team  celebration  was  held  on  March  20,  1999,  when  a team 
celebrated  the  end  of  a grading  period  and  winning  the  Trophy  at  Championship 
Intramural  Day.  The  second  team  celebration  on  April  2,  1999,  also  celebrated  the  end  of 
a grading  period.  Both  teams  shortened  the  academic  periods  for  the  day  so  that  the 
students  could  enjoy  themselves  prior  to  their  exploratory  and  PE  classes.  A third 
example  of  flexible  scheduling  was  found  when  the  Spanish  teachers  held  their  Spanish 
Festival.  The  PE  teachers  were  flexible  in  that  they  worked  with  the  Spanish  teachers  to 
allow  the  students  to  take  PE  at  a different  time. 

Documents  and  written  reports.  Documents  and  written  reports  collected  relevant 
to  the  exemplary  middle  school  practice  of  flexible  instruction,  active  instruction,  and 
specially  trained  teachers  included  (a)  HRB454  Seniority  Listing,  (b)  MSA’s  MOEC 
Middle  Level  Survey  Results,  (c)  MSA’s  “Weekly  Bulletins,”  (d)  MSA's  Parents' 

Comer  publication,  (e)  e-mail  from  the  principal  to  the  faculty  about  1999  CTBS  scores, 
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and  (f)  interoffice  memorandum  documenting  the  preliminary  analysis  of  the  1 999  middle 
school  CTBS  scores. 

The  school  district’s  “HRB454  Seniority  Listing”  corroborates  the  participants’ 
belief  that  fewer  faculty  members  have  special  middle  school  training.  Of  the  106  teachers 
on  MSA’s  staff  during  the  1998-1999  school  year,  only  24  (22.6%)  had  Middle  School 
Endorsement.  Of  the  106  teachers  on  staff,  18  (17%)  held  middle  grades  subject  area 
certification.  Therefore,  only  42  of  106  (56.6%)  had  demonstrated  affinity  for  teaching 
the  middle  school  student.  It  was  noted  that  the  teachers  who  were  not  endorsed  or 
middle  grades  certified  were  ESE  teachers,  sixth-grade  teachers,  PE  teachers,  and 
exploratory  teachers. 

Three  questions  concerning  developmentally  appropriate  teaching  strategies  were 
asked  on  the  MOEC  Middle  Level  Survey.  These  questions  centered  on  the  following: 

(a)  strategies  focused  on  the  characteristics  of  middle  school  students  and  sensitive  to 
students’  maturity,  (b)  strategies  relevant  to  real  life  situations,  and  (c)  strategies  that 
meet  the  students’  developmental  needs  and  learning  styles.  In  February  1998,  80.6%  of 
the  faculty  answered  the  questions.  The  average  of  the  answers  was  3.80  on  a 5-point 
Likert  Scale  (3  is  coded  as  “at  the  active  discussion  stage”;  4 is  coded  as  “partially 
implemented"). 

The  “Weekly  Bulletins,”  a calendar  of  activities  planned  on  MSA’s  campus, 
provided  information  pertaining  to  occurrences  of  flexible  scheduling,  active  instruction, 
and  specially  trained  teachers.  Three  team  activities  were  listed  that  entailed  a change  of 
class  schedule  for  the  students  involved  on  the  teams:  (a)  Team  8A  Celebration,  (b)  Team 
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8B  Block  Party,  and  (c)  Team  6S  Team  Auction.  Field  studies  were  also  noted  on  the 
bulletins.  During  the  weeks  of  January  1 1,1999,  through  May  3,  1999,  a total  of  20  field 
studies  were  documented.  Special  training  workshops  and  classes  for  teachers  were  listed. 
Teachers  from  the  school  attended  the  Florida  League  of  Middle  School  Conference  on 
January  23,  1999.  An  ESE  Add-on  Certification  Class  met  every  Wednesday  on  campus. 
An  ESOL  endorsement  class  met  every  Tuesday  and  Thursday  on  campus.  Meetings 
more  specific  to  curriculum  and  the  middle  school  child  were  the  subject  area  meetings 
held  on  Tuesday  mornings.  PE/Exploratory  teachers  met  twice;  reading  teachers  met  once; 
social  studies  teachers  met  twice;  science  teachers  met  once;  math  teachers  met  twice;  and 
language  arts  teachers  met  twice. 

The  Parents’  Comer,  a monthly  newsletter  mailed  to  parents  of  students  at  MSA, 
contained  team-related  articles  and  other  news  of  interest  to  parents.  Proof  of  the 
employment  of  flexible  scheduling  included  references  to  half-day  or  extended  day  field 
study  trips  related  to  curriculum  units.  Instances  of  active  instruction  were  read  in  stories 
of  academic  activities.  As  an  example,  in  the  January  newsletter,  activities  involving  active 
instruction  included  (a)  Team  6N’s  rock  and  mineral  unit  where  the  students  conducted 
the  same  tests  used  by  real  geologists,  (b)  Team  6N's  study  of  Africa  in  which  students 
made  replicas  of  masks,  mummies,  and  Egyptian  tombs,  (c)  Team  7C’s  study  of  A 
Christmas  Carol  where  the  students  dressed  in  the  fashion  of  the  times  or  as  a character 
from  the  story,  (d)  Team  8C’s  culminating  activity  of  their  study  of  Witch  of  Blackbird 
Pond  where  the  students  cooked  dishes  from  the  era  portrayed,  and  (e)  Team  8D’s  field 
study  to  Bush  Gardens  where  students  applied  their  knowledge  of  math  and  physics  to 
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the  various  amusement  rides.  In  the  four  Parents’  Corner  collected  from  January  through 
May,  two  articles  paid  tribute  to  specially  trained  teachers.  One  was  the  announcement 
of  the  five  Teacher  of  the  Year  nominees  for  MSA  made  in  January.  The  second  was  a 
tribute  to  the  professional,  dedicated  teachers  on  Team  7D  written  by  the  team  leader. 

An  e-mail  from  the  principal  to  all  faculty  and  staff  on  April  16,  1999, 
congratulated  them  on  the  recently  released  CTBS  test  results.  The  principal  recognized 
the  importance  of  the  training  teachers  had  received.  She  wrote,  “Because  of  our 
teamwork  and  dedication  to  educating  our  students,  we  have  once  again  seen  an  increase  in 
our  CTBS  test  results!”  She  noted  a gain  of  1 7 percentile  points  in  reading  and  a gain  of 
1 1 percentile  points  in  language  for  the  eighth-grade  cohort  as  they  moved  from  sixth  to 
eighth  grade.  There  was  a decrease  of  three  percentile  points  in  math  (see  Table  4-12). 


Table  4-12 

CTBS  Median  Percentile  Test  Scores  for  MSA’s  Eighth-Grade  Cohort 


As  Sixth 
Graders 

As  Seventh 
Graders 

As  Eighth 
Graders 

Gain 

Reading 

51 

61 

68 

+ 17 

Language 

54 

58 

65 

+ 11 

Math 

58 

58 

55 

-3 

The  Interoffice  Memorandum  from  the  District  Director  of  Curriculum  and 
Program  Accountability  shared  the  preliminary  analysis  of  the  district  1 999  middle  school 
CTBS  results.  The  memorandum  included  the  following  statement  which  corroborated  the 
participants’  concern  with  accountability  issues: 
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We  are  delighted  with  the  continued  upward  trend  of  our  middle  schools  CTBS 
scores  and  we  commend  our  school  and  district  staff  for  their  commitment  to  our 
goals.  Because  the  1 999  results  represent  the  second  year  of  an  upward  trend,  we 
believe  our  continual  emphasis  on  academic  achievement  is  having  a positive 
effect. 

Shared  Decision  Making 

Interviews.  Shared  decision  making  is  effectively  functioning  when  the  faculty  and 

staff  of  a middle  school  work  together  to  design  and  implement  appropriate  policies  and 

programs  (George  & Alexander,  1993).  Opportunities  for  shared  decision  making  can 

occur  through  such  forums  as  team  meetings,  team  leader  meetings,  team  council  meetings, 

and  school  improvement  meetings.  Participants  of  this  study  were  asked  the  question: 

Do  you  feel  Middle  School  A has  fully  institutionalized  shared  decision  making?  Mr. 

Ervin  did  not  have  adequate  time  during  his  60-minute  interview  to  address  this  question. 

Of  the  17  participants  that  responded  to  this  question,  12  (70.6%)  said  yes.  Five  of  17 

(29.4%)  did  not  feel  that  shared  decision  making  was  fully  implemented. 

Mrs.  Kucher— “No.  Many  times  decisions  are  made  before  involvement  of  the 
faculty.  There  are  times  input  is  sought,  but  this  is  not  school-wide;  not  campus- 
wide. There  are  pockets  of  it.” 

Mrs.  Hubbard— “To  an  extent  [shared  decision  making  is  implemented],  I think  the 
team  council  meetings  that  started  this  year  are  helpful  in  that  we  get  more 
communication.  Even  though  I am  a department  chair,  the  teams  meet,  the  houses 
meet,  then  they  have  departments  and  all  those  things.  But  as  far  as  PE  and 
elective,  we  get  things  second-hand  or  not  at  all.  But  when  I go  to  the  team  council 
meeting,  I take  back  everything  we  talked  about.  We  are  asked  things  and  we  get  a 
lot  of  input.  A lot  of  the  things  that  we  put  in  do  come  to  pass.  But  then  there  are 
some  things  that  we  put  in  that  we  think  we  really  need  and  it’s  taken  over.  ‘Well, 
I’m  going  to  make  the  decision,  you  can’t  do  that.’” 

Mrs.  Whalen-“Those  first  few  years,  under  the  first  principal  here,  we  worked 
together.  We  didn’t  go  one  step  without  everybody  being  on  the  same  square.  1 
used  to  get  frustrated  and  I would  say,  'Why?  Why  doesn’t  she  just  let  us  make 
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up  our  minds?’  But  there  was  a reason  for  that.  We  all  agreed  on  it  and  then  we 
moved  on.  Although  it  was  frustrating  at  times,  we  all  had  the  power  to  make  the 
decisions.  Team  leaders.  Then  team  leaders  went  back  to  the  teams  so  everybody 
had  a say.  What’s  frustrating  is  looking  back  on  those  first  years  and  seeing  just 
how  much  decision  making  we  were  involved  in.” 

Mrs.  Adsit— “You  try  . . . people  share.  A lot  of  things  are  just  common  sense. 
When  we  went  with  the  main  goal  or  whatever  [for  the  school  improvement  plan], 
it  was  just  a matter  of  common  sense  that  you  didn’t  have  to  sit  there  and  get  20 
thousand  people’s  opinions.  But  you  still  go  through  the  process  of  trying  to  get 
everybody  to  have  input  into  it.  If  you  didn’t  do  it,  you  would  get  into  trouble.” 

Mr.  Kirkpatrick— “You  mean  as  far  as  the  administration,  the  teachers,  and  the 
kids  go?  No.” 

Participants  were  asked  the  question:  What  factors  have  impeded  implementation 

of  shared  decision  making?  Factors  identified  included  (a)  personality  of  the  leaders, 

(b)  feelings  of  ineffectiveness  due  to  former  lack  of  success,  (c)  mandated  policies, 

(d)  negative  attitudes  of  teachers  toward  shared  decision  making,  (e)  noncommitted 

teachers  to  the  process,  (f)  fear  of  reprisals,  and  (g)  administrative  turnover. 

Four  participants  believed  the  personality  of  some  of  the  leaders  has  negatively 

affected  the  full  institutionalization  of  shared  decision  making. 

Ms.  Ayala-“An  impeding  factor  in  shared  decision  making  would  be  having  an 
administrator  with  a poor  personality.  People  do  not  feel  comfortable  approaching 
an  administrator  they  perceive  as  having  tunnel  vision.  They  feel  it  would  be  a 
waste  of  time.” 

Mr.  Nielson— "It  depends  on  your  house  leader.  I have  gone  through  so  many 
house  leaders.” 

Ms.  Insley— “Or  it  could  be  a leader  where  it’s  my  way  or  the  highway.  ‘This  is 
what  I said.  This  is  the  way  it’s  going  to  be.  Too  bad.’  And  they  don’t  listen  or 
they  don’t  care.  It’s  their  way.” 

Mr.  Kirkpatrick— “I  think  every  team  leader  runs  it  [decision  making]  differently. 
The  team  that  I am  on  this  year  ...  I think  the  team  leader  is  running  it  more  like  a 
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dictator.  But  this  is  her  second  year  as  a team  leader;  it’s  a brand  new  team;  it’s  a 
large  team  with  seven  teachers  on  it,  three  teachers  almost  brand  new.” 

Four  participants  believed  that  a factor  impeding  full  institutionalization  of  shared 
decision  making  was  prior  history.  Some  teachers  have  felt  ineffective  in  the  decision- 
making process  because  of  previous  experiences  where  they  did  not  effect  change. 

Mr.  Jobes— “I’ve  seen  where  they  have  shared  decision  making  and  it  has 
backfired  to  the  point  where  you  didn’t  share  decision  making.” 

Mrs.  Hubbard— “It  [behavior  task  force]  did  make  us  feel  that  we  were  doing 
something  about  all  the  things  that  everybody  was  complaining  about ...  we  were 
told  from  the  beginning,  that  yes,  whatever  we  decided  on  was  going  to  make  a 
difference,  and  then  some  of  the  things  didn’t  and  that’s  not  good.  You  get  all 
gung-ho  and  then  you  think,  ‘Oh  yeah!’  But  then,  no.  And  you  tell  in  the  morale 
[of  the  faculty].” 

Mrs.  Steiner— “I  do  feel  that  I could  go  to  the  principal  if  I felt  that  I had  a 
situation  where  I needed  her.  I know  that  she  would  listen  and  she  would  consider 
all  of  that.  But  to  say  I am  going  to  make  a change  in  the  fact  that  I think  STAR 
should  be  55  minutes  long  or  classes  should  be  55  minutes  long— I’m  not  going  to 
make  a difference  in  that.  I’m  not  going  to  bother.” 

Mr.  Kirkpatrick— “Sometimes  there  is  not  enough  say  going  on  from  the  teachers’ 
point  of  view.  But  that’s  the  way  it  is  sometimes.” 

There  are  policies  that  are  mandated  at  the  district  level  or  at  the  state  level.  Three 

participants  contended  that  mandated  policies  inhibit  true  shared  decision  making. 

Mr.  Romer— “I  think  that  sometimes  it  has  to  do  with  county  policies  and  that 
sort  of  thing.  We  can  only  do  what  we  are  capable  and  able  to  do.  They  send 
things  down  that  you  have  to  do,  and  you  have  to  do  it.  I mean,  in  administration, 
they  can’t  do  too  much  about  it.” 

Mrs.  Adsit— “We  all  have  input.  But  there  are  some  things  we  just  can't  change. 
Even  if  the  input  is  for  something  different.  There  are  some  things  you  can’t  do.” 

Mrs.  Adkins— “I  think  there  are  some  things  that  some  of  the  teachers  don’t 
understand  have  to  be  like  that  just  because  it  comes  down  from  the  higher 
administration,  county-level  administration.” 
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Teachers  with  negative  attitudes  affected  the  successful  implementation  of  shared 

decision  making  according  to  three  participants. 

Mr.  Nielson— "The  negative  attitudes  of  the  individual  teachers  will  bleed  over  to 
impeding  shared  decision  making  because  I know  if  we  give  that  person  a chance 
to  say  anything,  then  we  are  going  to  be  here  another  30  minutes  and  it  won't  be 
worth  listening  to  because  it  was  negative.  It's  the  same  person  you  ask  to  come 
to  a meeting  and  let’s  work  this  out.  They  don’t  want  to  do  that  either.  They  just 
want  to  be  negative.” 

Mrs.  Adkins— “Closed  minds.  People  saying,  ‘I’m  doing  it  my  way.’  And  we  do 
do  that.” 

Mr.  Zimmerman— "You  don't  want  to  step  on  toes.  You  don’t  want  to  say  the 
wrong  thing.  You  might  not  want  to  try  to  do  something  where  people  might  not 
want  to  be  flexible  and  understand  what  you  are  trying  to  do.” 

According  to  two  participants,  they  are  not  committed  to  the  shared  decision- 
making process.  Other  teachers  were  not  committed,  and  this  has  affected  the 
implementation  of  shared  decision  making. 

Mr.  Nielson-“As  long  as  it  is  not  time  consuming.  As  long  as  it  is  not  one  more 
committee  to  go  to,  to  make  a decision.  There  are  some  things  where  I don’t  want 
to  share  the  decision  making.” 

Mrs.  Steiner-“I  will  tell  you  that  I’m  not  going  to  bother.  I’ve  ruffled  waters 
before.  And  I have  found  out  when  you  become  the  racehorse,  the  more  they  have 
you  do.  And  I was  the  racehorse  when  this  middle  school  got  started.  I was  the 
one  whose  room— I mean  they  had  the  TV  cameras  in  my  room.  And  I did  more 
and  more  and  more  and  more.  And  now,  ‘The  rest  of  you  go  ahead  and  do  it.’” 

Another  factor  that  impeded  shared  decision  making  from  being  institutionalized 

was  teachers’  concern  with  fear  of  reprisal.  This  was  suggested  by  one  of  the 

participants. 

Mrs.  Kucher— “The  factor  that  impedes  full  institutionalization  is  fear-people 
being  afraid  to  speak  out  and  say  what  they  really  feel.  Afraid  they  would  be  put 
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on  a success  plan  or  on  somebody”  list.  We  went  through  a stretch  between  our 
first  principal  and  now  where  some  people  wouldn’t  even  meet  the  eyes  of  others. 
It  really  got  bad.  I considered  leaving.  This  put  a big  dent  in  what  we  had 
accomplished.” 

One  of  the  participants  believed  that  changes  in  administration  impeded  the 

successful  implementation  of  shared  decision  making. 

Mrs.  Whalen— “People  came  and  went,  administrators  came  and  went;  and  so  for 
some  us  who  were  still  here,  it  was  very  hard  after  the  first  principal  left  to  all  of  a 
sudden  having  administrators  who  were  doing  things  differently.  Yet  I was  still  on 
the  control  of  being  part  of  it  making  decisions;  it  was  very  frustrating.  I stepped 
down  as  team  leader  for  awhile  because  I felt  like  I couldn’t  cope  with  the 
difference.  And  the  difference  was  just  where  you  had  people  who  weren’t  in  on 
the  pilot  and  were  totally  new  to  middle  school  and  were  looking  at  it  more  as  a 
junior  high.  It  wasn’t  that  they  had  bad  ideas;  it  was  just  I felt  that  what  we  had 
been  used  to  and  we  had  worked  so  hard;  we  were  miles  apart.  I remember  going 
to  a conference  one  time  and  my  administrator  said,  ‘Gosh,  isn’t  this  great?  We’ve 
got  to  go  back  and  do  this!’  And  I looked  at  him  and  said,  ‘We  are  already  doing 
this.  We  have  been  doing  this.’  Bu  you  know  I didn’t  want  to  burst  his  bubble. 
Communication  was  hard  sometimes.  Changing  principals  is  hard.  They  don’t 
understand  the  whole  middle  school  concept.” 

Observations.  Four  observations  ol  different  shared  decision-making  meetings 
were  made:  (a)  team  council  meeting,  (b)  PE  and  exploratory  house  meeting,  (c)  sixth- 
grade  house  leader/team  leader  meeting,  and  (d)  language  arts  content  area  meeting. 
Observations  ranged  in  length  from  30  to  45  minutes. 

The  observation  of  the  team  council  meeting  occurred  January  1 5,  1 999.  The 
principal  facilitated  the  meeting  that  was  attended  by  10  team  leaders,  1 guidance 
counselor,  and  2 assistant  principals.  The  principal  began  the  meeting  by  asking  for 
concerns.  Topics  varied  from  communication  through  e-mail  to  announcing  several 
teachers  had  ill  family  members.  As  the  meeting  progressed,  the  participants  were  all 


attentive  and  took  notes. 
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A PE  and  exploratory  house  meeting  was  observed  on  February  17,  1999.  This 
meeting  was  facilitated  by  the  assistant  principal  who  guided  the  PE  and  exploratory 
departments.  All  topics  with  the  exception  of  distributing  information  on  the  United 
Negro  College  Fund  were  suggested  by  the  teachers.  The  teachers  expressed  concerns 
about  the  Academic  Improvement  Plans  and  asked  various  questions  about  procedures.  A 
second  topic  which  appeared  to  cause  much  concern  was  procedures  for  sharing 
information  on  field  trips  taken  by  the  interdisciplinary  teams.  The  third  major  issue 
discussed  was  the  dress  code.  The  teachers  and  the  house  leader  freely  discussed  the 
issues;  at  times  the  house  leader  made  the  decision  after  the  teachers  voiced  their 
opinions.  Sometimes  a concern  was  tabled  for  discussion  at  a school  improvement 
correlate  committee  by  a representative  of  the  house. 

A sixth-grade  house  leader/team  leader  meeting  was  observed  March  31,  1999.  The 
house  leader  facilitated  the  meeting  which  included  the  five  team  leaders  and  the  sixth- 
grade  guidance  counselor.  The  meeting  began  with  a guest  presenter,  the  eighth-grade 
guidance  counselor  who  wanted  to  update  the  leaders  on  plans  for  “College  Weeks”  and 
enlist  their  support  in  the  activities  planned.  Other  topics  discussed  were  summer  school 
and  the  upcoming  parent  night  for  rising  sixth  graders.  The  tone  during  the  meeting  was 
friendly  and  relaxed.  Each  person  appeared  to  feel  comfortable  in  sharing  concerns  and  the 
house  leader  allowed  the  teachers  to  vent  their  frustrations  about  accountability  issues. 
The  group  worked  as  a team  while  planning  the  parents’  night. 

The  language  arts  meeting  was  facilitated  by  the  language  arts  contact,  Mr.  Nielson 
on  April  20,  1999.  In  addition  to  discussing  the  publication  of  a magazine  of  student 
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writings,  the  teachers  discussed  the  summer  school  skill  list  they  had  been  developing  in 
grade-level  teams.  There  was  some  disagreement  as  to  how  detailed  the  skills  list  should 
be.  Since  two  grade  levels  had  their  list  developed,  one  being  a summary  and  the  other  a 
very  detailed  list,  it  was  agreed  to  let  the  two  lists  stand.  The  group  decided  to  debrief 
during  the  next  school  year  with  summer  school  language  arts  teachers  to  decide  which  list 
was  more  functional. 

Documents  and  written  reports.  Opportunities  for  shared  decision  making  were 
found  listed  in  MSA’s  Faculty  Handbook  and  “Weekly  Bulletins.”  Participation  in  shared 
decision  making  was  encouraged  by  the  “Mid-year  Appraisal”  and  “Teams/Interests  for 
the  1999-2000  School  Year”  inquiries. 

MSA’s  Faculty  Handbook  provided  information  on  faculty  meetings,  cross-grade 
curriculum  meetings,  grade-level  subject  area  meetings,  and  team  council  meetings.  The 
notes  included  information  on  the  purpose  of  the  meetings  in  addition  to  dates,  time,  and 
place  of  meetings. 

Over  the  period  of  time  the  “Weekly  Bulletins”  were  collected;  a total  of  58 
meetings  which  encouraged  shared  decision  making  were  announced.  Table  4-13  lists  the 
types  of  meetings  and  the  number  of  times  they  were  listed. 

In  February  1999,  the  principal  distributed  the  Mid-Year  Appraisal  form  to 
faculty  and  staff  members  of  MSA  that  asked  for  input.  The  form  had  a table  with  two 
headings,  “Positives”  and  “Areas  of  Concem/Improvement  Needed.”  The  principal  wrote 
a paragraph  to  explain  what  she  hoped  to  accomplish. 
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Table  4-13  Shared  Decision-Making  Opportunities 


Type  of  Meeting 

Number  Held 

Faculty  Meetings 

5 

Team  Council  Meetings 

8 

House  Meetings— sixth  grade 

3 

House  Meetings-seventh  grade 

9 

House  Meetings— eighth  grade 

7 

PE/Exploratory 

6 

House  Leader/Team  Leader  Meetings  sixth  grade 

8 

House  Leader/Team  Leader  Meetings  seventh  grade 

1 

House  Leader/Team  Leader  Meetings  eighth  grade 
School  Improvement  Meetings 

5 

Correlate  Chairs 

3 

Correlate  Groups 

1 

Advisory  Council 

2 

Please  provide  some  feedback  regarding  positives  and  negatives  about  our  school. 
You  do  not  need  to  identify  yourself.  Please  be  as  specific  as  possible.  Include 
suggestions  for  improving,  if  applicable  along  with  identifying  positives  that  need 
to  be  kept  in  place  or  improved/expanded.  Your  input  is  very  valuable  in  setting 
goals  for  the  future. 

The  administrative  staff  also  encouraged  faculty  input  through  the  memo  with  the 
subject  "Teams/Interests  for  1999-2000  School  Year.”  It  was  on  this  form  that  faculty 
members  had  the  opportunity  to  request  teaching  assignments  and  team  groupings.  The 
faculty  was  also  given  the  opportunity  to  add  additional  information  that  may  be  helpful 
for  the  next  year’s  schedule  and  assignments. 
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Home  and  Community  Connection 

Interviews.  Effective  middle  schools  have  established  a connection  with  the  home 

of  the  community  of  their  students.  Researchers  have  found  that  involved  parents 

positively  affect  their  students  in  academics,  discipline,  and  attendance  (Rutherford  et  al., 

1995).  Participants  were  asked  the  question:  Do  you  feel  Middle  School  A has 

successfully  connected  with  home  and  community?  One  participant,  Mr.  Kirkpatrick. 

was  not  asked  this  question  due  to  a shortened  interview.  Of  the  1 7 participants 

answering  this  question,  1 1 (64.7%)  believed  that  the  connection  was  established  fully. 

However,  6 of  the  17  (35.3%)  did  not  agree  that  a home  and  community  connection  was 

an  inherent  part  of  the  MSA  organization. 

Mrs.  Kucher— “I’d  have  to  say  a yes  and  no  answer  on  that.  ...  I think  it  depends 
on  the  individual  parent.  It  depends  on  what  the  community  activity  is  or 
organization  is  as  to  how  we  interact  with  them.” 

Mr.  Jobes— “We  have  business  partners,  we  have  people  in  spurts  to  do  little 
things,  but  for  some  reason  [we]  haven't  been  able  to  . . . really  tap  into  resources 
like  we  should.  Every  now  and  then  you  see  little  spurts  of  it.  ...  I don’t  know 
how  we  can  get  parents  out  to  do  things  and  how  we  can  get  the  community  here 
to  see  what  really  goes  on.  I really  don’t  know.” 

Mrs.  Adsit— “You  communicate  through  phone  calls;  you  invite  them  in  for 
meetings.  You  do  the  blitz  on  the  computers,  on  the  website,  and  stuff,  and  you 
send  the  parent  letter  home.  But  it’s  up  to  the  parent  in  the  long  run.  And  a lot  of 
parents  become  disinterested  when  the  kids  get  to  this  grade  level.” 

Mr.  Hudson— “I  talk  to  a lot  of  my  kids’  parents.  I get  to  know  a lot  of  my  kids’ 
parents  very  well.  I don’t  know  exactly  what  you  mean  by  support.  I think  if  I 
had  a particular  need  for  something  and  somebody  could  meet  that,  if  I called  and 
asked  someone,  someone  would  do  that.  Get  them  to  show  up  for  a FFA  Alumni 
Meeting  the  first  Tuesday  of  every  month?  Or  get  them  to  show  up  for  a PTA 
meeting?  If  you’re  looking  for  that  kind  of  support.  I don’t  know  how  to  get  that 
kind  of  support  out  of  people.  I really  don’t.” 
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Mrs.  Baur— ‘‘My  personal  opinion  is  that  we  are  in  the  business  of  appeasing 
parents.  We  don’t  want  to  rile  them  up  . . . the  ones  that  give  us  the  most  trouble 
are  the  ones  not  supporting  us.  They  take  the  side  of  the  student.  'My  daughter 
would  never  say  that.’  ‘My  son  would  never  do  that.’  They  say  they  are 
supportive.  They  say  they  want  to  do  that,  but  when  you  come  to  them  with  a 
situation  like  with  the  AIP,  or  was  it  a progress  report— the  parent  wrote  back  that 
it  sounded  to  her  that  the  teachers  weren’t  doing  their  job.” 

Mrs.  Winn— “Not  all  facets  of  the  community,  I don’t  think.  I don’t  know  what 
the  percentage  is  of  the  black  students,  but  I don’t  think  we  have  connected  with 
the  black  community.  I don’t  think  it  is  because  they  haven’t  tried.” 

Participants  were  asked  the  question:  What  factors  have  impeded  the  connection 

with  home  and  community?  The  factors  mentioned  included  (a)  parents  with  other 

responsibilities  and  interests,  (b)  rumors  about  the  middle  school,  (c)  disinterested 

parents,  (d)  students  resisting  parent  involvement,  (g)  time  for  teachers  to  connect, 

(h)  parents  with  prior  negative  experiences,  and  (i)  parents  wanting  to  foster  students’ 

independence. 

Parents  of  middle  school  students  have  other  responsibilities  and  interests 

participants  acknowledged.  Five  teachers  identified  this  factor  as  one  that  continued  to 

hamper  successful  implementation  of  a connection  with  home  and  community. 

Mr.  Romer— “You  don't  have  the  support  [for  the  PTA  program],  I think  the 
parents  tend  to  have  other  things  to  do.  They  work  and  some  of  them  are  single 
parents.  They  come  home  and  they  don’t  have  time  to  come  to  PTA  to 
participate.” 

Mr.  Jobes— “You  can  put  it  on  a lot  of  things.  You  can  put  it  on  time.  You  can  put 
it  on  that  people  have  to  work.” 

Mrs.  Adsit— “Working.  They  [parents]  have  their  obligations.  I mean  I feel  guilty 
when  I take  off  to  take  my  mother  to  the  doctor.  And  I know  we  are  working  on 
our  IEPs  (Individual  Education  Plans).  Flow  am  I going  to  force  my  parents  to  fit 
into  these  special  times  I’ve  set  up?  I’m  going  to  have  to  meet  before  or  after 
school.  It’s  not  that  the  parent  doesn’t  care.  The  parents  have  obligations  such  as 
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work.  I mean  they  only  have  certain  days  they  can  take  and  maybe  they  have  to 
take  care  of  Billy  Bobby  or  Susie  Q and  not  the  paperwork.” 

Mrs.  Adkins— “I  think  a lot  of  parents  have  their  own  set  of  problems  that  they 
have  to  work  through.  We  have  parents  we  have  much  difficulty  reaching.  And 
those  are  probably  the  ones  that  are  so  involved  in  whatever  concerns  they  have  at 
home  that  their  students  don’t  appear  to  be  getting  any  support.  That  sounds 
terrible  but  it  happens.” 

Mrs.  Winn— “One  time  they  [the  administration]  talked  about  having  a meeting 
and  I said,  ‘Take  the  meeting  to  them  and  see  if  they  come.’  ...  It  doesn’t  matter 
what  the  meeting  is,  they’re  [members  of  the  black  community]  not  going  to  go. 
Maybe  it’s  the  time.  It  seems  just  a few  want  to  be  involved.  1 don’t  think  it  has 
to  do  with  them  not  trying  to  reach  out.  I think  the  times;  nobody  seems  to  have 
the  time.  They  are  at  work.  ...  I don’t  think  it  has  to  do  with  them  not  wanting 
to.” 

Five  of  the  participants  felt  negative  stories  about  occurrences  rumored  to  happen 
on  the  campus  of  MSA  might  be  a reason  the  parent  and  community  connection  had  not 
become  inherent  to  the  school. 

Mr.  Romer “Some  of  the  parents’  concepts  of  what  goes  on  here  is  unbelievable. 

You  hear  people  in  the  community  talking  about  the  middle  school,  wondering  if 
they  should  send  their  child  to  it  and  stuff.  A couple  of  years  ago  we  had  some 
parents,  adults,  actually  believe  there  were  people  across  the  street  in  the  woods 
waiting  on  students  to  get  off  campus.” 

Mrs.  Kucher— “I  think  that  we’ve  gotten  some  bad  PR  in  the  last  few  years  as  far 
as  the  community  is  concerned  and  homes  and  families.  Fights.  I hate  to  use  the 
word  drugs— I’m  not  naive  enough  to  think  we  don’t  have  drugs  occasionally  on 
campus.  But  I mean  any  of  those  things,  students  in  fights,  students  that  are 
suspended,  students  that  are  expelled.  And  there  are  times  that  we  have  had 
students  arrested  as  there  isn’t  any  way  out  of  it.  And  I think  all  of  those  things 
to  a certain  extent  hurt  us  every  time  that  it  happens.  That  the  community  has  a 
question  mark:  what  is  going  on  over  at  that  place  that  children  are  being  arrested 
and  those  kinds  of  things.  I think  that  definitely  caused  some  problems,  some  real 
concerns.  I’ve  sat  in  on  meetings  with  fifth  graders  coming  to  sixth  grade  whose 
parents  are  terrified  about  the  fact  their  children  are  coming  here  because  of  the 
stories  they’ve  heard.  And  they’ll  relay  the  story  to  me  and  I have  to  sit  there  and 
say,  ‘You  know  I have  been  there  this  many  years  and  I have  never  heard  that.'  I 
say,  ‘You  know  I really  do  hear  almost  everything  that  is  going  on  and  it  is  very 
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rare  that  I don’t  know  what’s  happening.’  And  I say,  ‘What  you  are  telling  me 
about  I have  absolutely  never  heard  anything  about  it.’  And  I have  had  several 
situations  like  that  with  parents.  One  parent  was  just  sure  that  we  had  children 
walking  around  with  guns  in  their  hands  all  the  time.  I assured  her  that  was  not 
true.” 

Mrs.  Whalen— “I’ve  been  to  Open  Houses  over  there  [the  high  school]  where  the 
teacher  will  say  something  like  this  isn’t  middle  school  and  you  will  have 
homework.  You  know  that  builds  on  the  community.” 

Ms.  Ayala— “Negative  rumors  about  the  middle  school  are  particularly  prevalent 
at  the  elementary  level.” 

Mrs.  Baur— “I  have  heard  that  some  people  have  a very  bad  impression  of  this 
school  and  they  often  blame  the  school  for  the  problems  their  children  are  having. 
‘Oh  that  school!’  I often  overhear  these  conversations  in  stores  sometimes.  ‘Oh 
my  daughter  is  going  to  that  school  next  year.  I dread  it.  I don’t  want  her  to  go 
there.’  And  I’ll  speak  up,  ‘You  know  I teach  at  that  school  and  we  don’t  have 
problems  like  that.’  ‘Oh  well,  my  friend’s  son  went  there  and  he  got  into  this.’ 
And  I’ll  say,  ‘It’s  the  student  who  got  into  that.’  And  they’ll  say,  ‘Well  there  are 
drugs,’  ‘Well,  gee,  I’ve  been  there  13  years  and  I’ve  never  seen  drugs.’  I think 
these  parents  are  just  too  protective.  It’s  hard  to  combat  that.  You  can’t  fight  that. 
I don’t  know  if  it  is  the  small  town.” 

Parents  are  disinterested  in  what  happens  at  school  four  participants  suggested. 
This  disinterest  limited  the  opportunity  for  the  school  to  institutionalize  the  connection 
between  school  and  home. 

Mr.  Zimmerman— “Let's  face  it,  parents  are  working  two  jobs.  They  don't  have 
the  time.  When  they  do  have  the  time,  they  want  to  stay  home  and  talk  with  their 
kids,  whatever.  Coming  out  to  the  school  isn’t  what  they  want  to  do.” 

Mr.  Jobes— “I  don’t  know  how  we  can  get  parents  out  to  do  things  and  how  we 
can  get  the  community  here  to  see  what  really  goes  on.  I really  don’t  know.  . . . 
You  know  we  send  newsletters  home.  We  send  gobs  and  gobs  of  papers  home 
with  these  kids.  They  end  up  on  the  bottom  of  the  seats  on  the  busses.  They  end 
up  down  the  street  in  a ditch.  They  end  up  in  bookbags.  Some  of  them  end  up 
home.  The  ones  that  end  up  on  the  kitchen  table— half  of  them  get  read,  half  of 
them  get  discarded.  And  the  ones  getting  read,  forget  about  it.  I think  I'm  in  my 
frustration  area.” 
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Mrs.  Adsit— “A  lot  of  parents  become  disinterested  when  the  kids  get  to  this 
grade  level.  They’re  always  involved  in  the  elementary;  sixth  grade  is  like,  well 
OK  if  there  is  a problem  they  will  come  in  but  they  are  not  helping  as  much.  In 
seventh  grade  it’s  like  ‘now  you  are  going  to  stand  on  your  own  two  feet"  attitude. 
It’s  like  seventh  and  eighth  grade,  the  kids  are  getting  older  and  the  parents  are  all 
stepping  back  a ways  and  not  getting  involved  in  the  schools.” 

Mrs.  Baur— “The  newsletter  that  goes  out  once  a month— information  about  the 
social  studies  fair  was  included  with  the  planning  sheet.  The  kids  said,  ‘Oh  my 
mother  just  threw  that  out.’  So  we  had  to  run  off  another  150  to  give  to  the  kids 
again. 

Mrs.  Whalen  noted  that  students  are  reluctant  to  have  parents  involved  once  they 
reach  middle  school  age  which  has  impacted  the  institutionalization  of  parent  and 
community  participation.  She  stated,  “But  again  you  are  looking  at  the  age  of  the  kids. 

The  kids  not  welcoming  the  presence  of  their  parents  out  here.” 

Another  factor  impeding  the  involvement  of  parent  and  community  members  was 
the  time  a teacher  can  devote  to  it.  Mrs.  Steiner  argued,  “We  haven’t  had  conferences  with 
every  parent  we  need  conferences  with  and  if  we  continued  till  the  end  of  the  year  and 
used  both  planning  times,  wre  wouldn’t  have  time  for  our  paperwork  and  to  see  these 
parents.” 

Mrs.  Adsit  indicated  that  prior  experiences  may  keep  parents  and  community 

members  from  being  actively  involved  at  the  middle  school. 

A lot  of  parents  are  afraid  to  come  in  and  talk  to  the  teachers.  They  are  afraid  of 
bad  news;  or  they  have  had  bad  news  through  all  the  years  and  when  a teacher 
calls  on  the  phone,  it’s  always  bad  news.  That's  why  it  took  so  long  to 
communicate  with  John’s  mother.  When  she  was  told  a teacher  was  on  the  phone, 
she  wouldn’t  even  answer.  But  now  I’ve  called  several  times  and  started  off  with 
good  news.  Finally  she  came  in.  She  never  came  in  last  year.  They  are  afraid  to 
come  in.  Another  student’s  mother  canceled  a meeting  three  times.  Finally  she 
came  into  a meeting  and  she  said  at  the  end,  ‘You  know,  this  wasn’t  as  bad  as  I 
thought  it  would  be.  Fle’s  doing  OK.  Every  time  I would  go  to  a school  they 
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would  tell  me  bad  things.’  I was  thinking  that’s  why  she  didn’t  want  to  come. 
Another  parent  is  intimidated  by  us,  the  little  professionals,  the  little  teachers. 
That’s  why  she  brought  grandma  in  all  the  time.  Until  she  came  by  herself  because 
she  felt  comfortable. 

Mr.  Nielson  contended  that  some  parents  are  not  involved  in  the  school  because 

they  are  used  to  the  system  and  are  helping  their  students  gain  independence. 

We  do  have  a whole  a lot  of  parents  out  there,  particularly  when  kids  get  to  the 
eighth  grade  level,  where  they  are  tired  of  being  communicated  to.  They  like  the 
positive  notes.  But  to  come  down  here  for  a meeting— I have  a student  who  said, 
‘The  reason  my  mom  didn’t  come  to  the  IEP  meeting  is  she’s  been  to  like  four  of 
them.’  I didn’t  quite  understand  what  he  was  talking  about.  ‘She’s  already  been  to 
four  and  my  dad  usually  comes  to  those  but  he  didn’t.’  It’s  like  that  is  out  there. 
They  are  burned  out.  I had  a parent  and  I called  him  the  other  night  and  I told  him 
the  same  thing  that  I told  him  when  I had  his  daughter.  He  said,  ‘Yeah,  yeah,  yeah. 
I’ve  heard  it  all.  I know  what  you  are  saying.  Appreciate  what  you  are  saying. 
Thank  you.’  And  that  was  the  whole  conversation.  Having  been  through  it  for 
three  years  they  know  the  drill.  Also  they  are  ready,  particularly  eighth  grade 
level,  to  sometimes  let  the  kid  fall  on  his  face. 

Observations.  Four  observations  of  activities  which  involved  parents  and 
community  were  made:  (a)  4.0  Celebration,  (b)  PTA  Flea  Market,  (c)  orientation  for 
parents  of  rising  sixth-grade  ESE  students,  and  (d)  a mentor  luncheon.  The  4.0  Celebration 
was  held  in  the  auditorium  before  school  on  February'  17,  1999.  Parents,  guardians,  and 
grandparents  attended.  They  had  been  invited  to  honor  students  who  had  earned  straight 
A’s  for  the  second  grading  period  of  the  school  year.  The  superintendent  of  the  school 
district  was  the  guest  speaker.  After  he  recognized  the  students,  parents,  guardians,  and 
grandparents  for  their  achievement,  the  principal  called  out  the  names  of  the  students  in 
sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  grades.  The  students  walked  across  the  stage  to  shake  the  hands 
of  the  superintendent  and  their  house  leader  and  receive  a gold  certificate  and  an  A+  pin. 
After  the  ceremony,  parents,  guardians,  and  grandparents  were  invited  to  join  the 


administrators  for  refreshments.  Several  of  the  parents  were  heard  making  appreciative 
comments.  One  parent  thanked  the  principal  for  holding  the  ceremony  in  the  morning  so 
that  she  could  attend. 

MSA’s  PTA  sponsored  a “Flea,  Food,  and  Fun  Day  on  Saturday,  March  6,  1999. 
The  day  had  been  advertised  on  the  school  marquee,  the  monthly  school  letter,  and  the 
area  newspaper.  The  flea  market  was  held  in  the  cafeteria.  Many  of  the  individuals  or 
families  that  rented  the  tables  for  $10.00  were  teachers  of  the  school.  Items  ranged  from 
crafts,  shoes,  clothing,  and  jewelry  to  baked  goods,  plants,  toys,  books,  and  toilet  paper. 
There  were  a variety  of  customers  milling  amongst  the  tables;  many  were  elderly 
community  members.  Attendees  appeared  to  enjoy  the  sounds  of  the  band  and  the 
opportunity  to  view'  student  artwork.  A game  area  for  small  children  was  available. 

The  ESE  department  sponsored  an  orientation  meeting  for  parents  of  rising  sixth- 
grade  ESE  students.  The  meeting  was  held  March  15,  1999,  from  5:00  p.m.  until  7:00 
p.m.  The  structured  part  of  the  evening  was  a presentation  by  the  assistant  principal  in 
charge  of  ESE  who  outlined  the  continuum  of  the  ESE  services  available  and  introduced 
the  ESE  teachers.  Teachers  of  sixth  and  seventh-grade  ESE  students  were  in  attendance. 
There  were  few  parents  and  students  in  attendance.  During  the  2 -hour  block  of  time, 
seven  families  attended.  Each  of  the  families  met  with  different  teachers  for  small  group 
discussions. 

The  fourth  observation  of  a parent  and  community  connection  activity  took  place 
on  April  15,1999.  This  observation  w'as  of  a luncheon  held  for  mentors,  the  students  they 
mentored,  and  the  students’  parents.  The  sponsor  of  the  mentor  program  greeted  each 
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mentor  and  teamed  him  or  her  up  with  their  students  and  parents.  Mentors  were  members 
from  the  community  clubs  and  businesses  as  well  as  faculty  and  staff  from  MSA.  The 
teams  were  seated  at  one  of  seven  or  eight  round  tables  set  up  in  the  home  economics 
classroom.  The  tables  looked  elegant  with  tablecloths,  china,  and  stemware.  As  the 
participants  sat  down,  one  of  the  members  of  the  eighth-grade  home  economics  class 
would  greet  and  serve  him  or  her.  It  appeared  that  conversation  flowed  between  the 
mentors,  the  students,  and  the  parents.  There  was  no  formal  program  as  the  luncheon  was 
served  during  six  seatings. 

Documents  and  written  reports.  Eight  of  the  documents  and  written  reports 
reflect  the  effort  faculty  and  staff  at  MSA  make  to  involve  parents  and  community 
members.  These  documents  and  written  reports  were  (a)  1987  A New  Wave  of  Excellence 
yearbook,  (b)  MSA’s  MOEC  Middle  Level  Survey,  (c)  MSA’s  Scrapbook,  (d)  “Weekly 
Bulletins,”  (e)  Parents'  Comer,  (f)  ESE  Open  House  flyer,  (g)  PTA  Flea,  Food  and  Fun 
Day  flyer,  and  (h)  letter  to  eight-grade  parents. 

The  1987  A New  Wave  of  Excellence  yearbook  documented  the  existence  of  a 
parent  advisory  committee.  A picture  of  the  board  members  and  a short  write-up 
indicated  the  involvement  of  this  committee  in  assisting  with  decision  making.  The  write- 
up under  the  Student  Government  Associations  picture  also  noted  their  community 
involvement  through  service  learning. 

The  results  of  the  MOEC  Middle  Level  Survey  completed  by  80.6%  of  the  1997- 
1 998  MSA  faculty  indicated  there  was  parent  and  community  involvement.  Three 
questions  addressed  the  level  of  implementation  of  parent  and  community  involvement. 


The  elements  focused  on  included  (a)  parents  informed  of  student  progress  through 
various  means,  (b)  collaboration  of  teachers,  parents  and  community  agencies  to  ensure 
student  success,  and  (c)  parents  involved  in  decision  making.  The  average  of  the  three 
answers  on  a 5-point  Likert  Scale  was  3.80  (3  is  coded  as  “at  the  active  discussion  stage” 
and  4 is  coded  as  “partially  implemented”). 

The  MSA  Scrapbook  included  1 5 1 stories  and  pictures  cut  from  the  two  local 
newspapers.  A total  of  70  stories  and  pictures  focused  on  parent  and  community 
involvement.  Different  ways  parents  and  community  assisted  the  school  and  the  students 
were  featured  21  times,  while  students  and  teachers  services  to  the  community  were 
featured  14  times.  Community  organizations  that  provided  assistance  to  the  middle 
school  included  (a)  the  leadership  class  of  the  local  chamber  of  commerce  painted  the  deck 
and  tables,  (b)  the  sheriffs  department,  school  board,  local  university  and  county 
combined  to  send  students  to  a 4-day  leadership  retreat  which  members  facilitated,  (c)  the 
local  Elks  Club  recognized  monthly  Students  of  the  Month,  (d)  the  local  American 
Business  Women’s  Association  provided  scholarships  to  teachers,  (e)  speakers  from  the 
community  participated  in  the  career  fair,  (f)  different  organizations  supported  the 
dropout  prevention  program,  “Connect  with  Success,”  (g)  members  of  community  groups 
became  mentors  for  students,  (h)  Embry-Riddle  and  the  Air  Force  Association  combined 
to  present  the  “Wright  Flight”  program,  (i)  the  Garden  Club  awarded  a grant,  and  (j)  the 
local  chapter  of  the  American  Association  of  University  Women  helped  develop  a 


program  on  safe  schools. 
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Students  and  faculty  gave  to  the  community  through  participation  in  fundraisers 
and  other  special  events  according  to  articles  in  the  MSA  Scrapbook.  The  Future  Farmers 
Association  (FFA)  worked  with  plants  damaged  by  fire  on  a local  island.  Faculty  and 
staff  members  participated  in  a walk-a-thon  to  raise  money  for  the  American  Cancer 
Society.  Students  donated  food  for  local  needy  families  and  sponsored  a party  for 
Headstart.  They  collected  donations  to  fulfill  wishes  of  underprivileged  kids  through 
McDonald’s  “Pick  an  Angel”  program.  Academic  teams  helped  raise  funds  and  donated 
items  to  help  a shelter  for  mothers  and  children  in  need.  Other  teams  raised  funds  to  aid 
the  Humane  Society.  The  band  and  dance  groups  participated  in  local  parades  and 
celebrations. 

The  16  “Weekly  Bulletins”  collected  from  January  11,  1999,  through  May  3, 
1999,  listed  meetings  held  for  parents  and  use  of  the  facilities  for  community  purposes. 
The  juvenile  justice  center  held  meetings  for  offenders  and  their  parents  weekly.  The 
county  recreation  department  used  the  facilities  for  sports  programs,  and  the  local 
community  college  held  Saturday  classes  in  the  computer  classroom.  A total  of  1 2 
information  meetings  for  parents  were  held.  These  included  meetings  about  major  field 
studies  planned  for  Washington,  DC,  and  the  Florida  Keys;  team  meetings  with  parents; 
an  ESE  orientation  meeting;  a band  parents  and  dancers’  parents  meetings;  and  the 
incoming  sixth  graders’  parent  orientation  meeting. 

The  Parents’  Corner  is  a monthly  newsletter  mailed  to  parents  of  students  at 
MSA.  The  letters  collected  over  the  4-month  period  averaged  eight  pages  with  two 
inserts.  Each  publication  included  a short  letter  from  the  principal  and  an  informational 
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section  pertaining  to  middle  school  students.  Most  of  each  of  the  letters  featured  team 
and  organization  news. 

Two  of  the  documents  collected  were  the  flyers  advertising  the  ESE  Open  House 
and  the  PTA  Flea,  Food  . and  Fun  Day.  Both  of  these  events  were  described  as 
observations.  The  last  document  collected  was  the  letter  written  to  eighth-grade  parents 
by  the  administration.  Its  purpose  was  to  alert  parents  to  upcoming  testing  and  provide 
information  about  the  tests.  Included  were  tips  for  parents  on  how  to  support  their 
student. 

Summary 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  identify  factors  that  support  and  impede  full 
institutionalization  of  the  middle  school  concept.  A review  of  the  literature  resulted  in  the 
identification  of  eight  exemplary  middle  school  practices.  These  eight  components  were 
the  focal  points  of  the  interviews,  observations,  and  collection  of  documents  and  written 
records.  Teachers  at  MSA  since  the  implementation  of  the  middle  school  organization  in 
1987  were  identified,  and  18  agreed  to  participate  in  interviews.  Twenty-nine 
observations  were  made  over  a 5-month  period  of  time,  and  42  documents  and  written 
records  were  obtained.  The  nature  of  the  interview's,  observations,  and  collection  of 
documents  and  written  records  were  guided  by  the  three  research  questions. 

Question  1 focused  on  the  exemplary  middle  school  practices  that  had  been 
implemented  in  MSA  in  the  years  since  it  opened.  All  eight  practices  were  found  to  have 
been  implemented  in  the  first  year  based  on  random  statements  made  by  the  1 8 
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participants.  Observations,  documents,  and  written  records  corroborated  the  participants’ 
statements. 

Question  2 focused  on  which  exemplary  practices  continued  to  be  successfully 
implemented  in  MSA  and  what  support  factors  enabled  these  practices  to  continue. 
Practices  identified  as  successfully  implemented  by  80%  of  the  participants  responding 
to  the  questions  were  (a)  interdisciplinary  teaming  organization,  (b)  exploratory  program, 
(c)  successful  student  experiences,  and  (d)  health  and  PE.  Support  factors  named  for  each 
of  the  practices  are  identified  in  Table  4-14. 


Table  4-14 


Supporting  Factors  of  Fully  Institutionalized  Practices 


Interdisciplinary 
Team  Organization 

Exploratory 

Program 

Successful  Student 
Experiences 

Health  and  PE 
Program 

1.  Teacher 
collegiality 

1 . Dedication  of 
teachers 

1.  Dedicated  faculty 

1. 

Daily  classes 

2.  Common 

2.  Variety  of 

2.  Number  of 

2. 

Specialization  of 

planning  time 

courses 

opportunities 

coaches 

3.  Administrative 
support 

3.  Sixth-grade  wheel 

3.  Interdisciplinary 
team 

organization 

3. 

Sunshine  State 
Standards 

4.  Sharing  same 
students 

4.  Afterschool 
program 

4.  AlPs 

4. 

Teacher  training 

5.  Benefits  students 

5.  Administrative 
support 

5.  Advisory 
program 

5. 

Intramurals 

6.  Team  leaders 

6.  District 
mandated 

6.  PE  and 
exploratory 
program 

6. 

Other  classes 
which  enhance 
health 

7.  Establishment  of 
teaming  as  a 
given 

7.  Facilities 

7.  Improved 
discipline 

7. 

Students  like  the 
classes 

8.  Diversity  of 
team 

membership 

9.  Location  of  team 
classrooms 

8.  Students 

recognizing  need 
to  be  successful 

8. 

Students  bonding 
with  teachers 
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The  purpose  of  Question  3 was  to  focus  on  the  exemplary  practices  that  had  been 
discontinued  at  the  time  of  the  research  and  the  support  factors  that  had  been 
discontinued  to  allow  this  to  happen.  Although  none  of  the  eight  exemplary  practices  had 
been  discontinued,  four  practices  were  deemed  as  not  institutionalized  and  the  factors  that 
impeded  institutionalization  were  ascertained.  Those  practices  not  fully  institutionalized 
included  (a)  advisory  program;  (b)  flexible  scheduling,  active  instruction,  and  specially 
trained  teachers;  (c)  shared  decision  making;  and  (d)  home  and  community  connections. 
Participants  identified  factors  that  were  either  discontinued  or  that  impeded  successful 
institutionalization  of  these  four  practices  (see  Table  4-15).  A discussion  of  these  findings 
and  their  implications  are  presented  in  Chapter  V. 
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Table  4-15 

Factors  Impeding  Full  Institutionalization  of  Practices 


Advisory  Program 

Flexible  Scheduling, 
Active  Instruction, 
and  Specially 
Trained  Teachers 

Shared  Decision 
Making 

Home  and 

Community 

Comiection 

1.  Teacher 
resistance 

1.  Teacher 
resistance 

1 . Personality  of 
leaders 

1.  Parents  with 
other 

responsibilities 
and  interests 

2.  Lack  of  training 

2.  Standards  and 
mandated 
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CHAPTER  5 

CONCLUSIONS,  IMPLICATIONS,  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 
This  chapter  discusses  the  results  of  the  research  study.  It  contains  an  overview 
of  the  study,  conclusions  of  findings  and  their  relationship  to  research  questions, 
implications  of  findings  for  middle  school  practitioners,  and  recommendations  for  future 
study. 

Overview  of  the  Study 

Since  the  1960s,  many  junior  high  schools  have  restructured  to  middle  schools 
in  order  to  better  meet  the  developmental  needs  of  the  early  adolescents  they  served. 
Eight  exemplary  practices  have  been  identified  by  middle  school  educators  George 
and  Alexander  (1993)  as  being  responsive  to  those  needs:  (a)  advisory  program; 

(b)  interdisciplinary  teaming;  (c)  exploratory  program;  (d)  flexible  scheduling,  active 
instruction,  and  specially  trained  teachers;  (e)  shared  decision  making;  (f)  successful 
student  experiences;  (g)  health  and  physical  education;  and  (h)  home  and  community 
connection.  However,  restructuring  the  organization  alone  does  not  guarantee  better 
educational  experiences  for  the  middle  school  students.  Steps  need  to  be  taken  to  ensure 
that  the  practices  implemented  are  functioning  as  intended  (Clark  & Clark,  1993;  Mason, 
1995).  Middle  schools  must  institutionalize  the  changes  made  during  the  restructuring 
process  and  direct  their  focus  to  curriculum,  instruction,  and  assessment  (Cawelti,  1988; 
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Cummings,  1984).  There  is  concern  by  leading  researchers  Lipsitz,  Mizell,  Jackson,  and 
Meyer-Austin  (1997)  that  many  schools  have  not  moved  beyond  changing  the  climate. 

Middle  school  research  has  transitioned  through  three  stages:  (a)  the  descriptive 
stage,  (b)  the  prescriptive  stage,  and  (c)  the  efficacy  stage  (Van  Zandt  & Totten,  1995). 
Researchers  during  the  descriptive  stage  were  interested  in  identifying  the  needs  of  the 
early  adolescents  cognitively,  physically,  socially,  and  emotionally.  During  the 
prescriptive  stage  researchers  focused  on  determining  the  components  that  created 
exemplary  middle  schools  and  provided  developmentally  appropriate  instruction  for  the 
early  adolescent.  Researchers  in  the  current  stage  of  research,  the  efficacy  stage,  are 
involved  in  determining  the  level  of  implementation  of  middle  school  practices  and  the 
efficacy  of  the  middle  school  philosophy  (Van  Zandt  & Totten,  1995) 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  provide  needed  information  concerning  factors 
that  support  or  impede  the  full  institutionalization  of  the  middle  school  concept. 
Specifically,  this  study  addressed  the  following  research  questions: 

1 . Which  exemplary  middle  school  practices  have  been  successfully  implemented 
in  Middle  School  A in  the  years  since  it  opened? 

2.  Which  of  these  exemplary  practices  continue  to  be  successfully  implemented 
in  Middle  School  A?  What  support  factors  have  enabled  these  practices  to 
continue? 

3.  Which  of  these  exemplary  practices  have  been  discontinued  at  Middle  School 
A?  What  support  factors  were  discontinued  to  allow  this  to  happen? 

A literature  review  was  conducted  to  provide  background  on  the  history  of  the 
middle  school  organization.  The  developmental  needs  of  early  adolescents  were  discussed. 
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The  theoretical  perspective  of  the  middle  school  concept  was  explored  and  a need  for 
further  middle  level  research  was  established. 

The  research  methodology  employed  in  this  research  was  a case  study  approach 
with  descriptive  methods  of  data  collection.  Middle  School  A (MSA)  was  selected  as  the 
case  since  it  met  the  researcher’s  criteria:  (a)  the  middle  school  concept  had  been  in  effect 
for  12  years;  (b)  21  faculty  members  had  been  on-site  since  implementation  of  middle 
school  reform;  and  (c)  the  student  body  had  been  recognized  for  academic  achievement  as 
measured  by  standardized  test  results.  Interviews  of  1 8 of  the  21  veteran  faculty 
members  were  held,  29  observations  of  classes  and  activities  were  made,  and  42 
documents  and  written  reports  were  collected  over  a 4-month  period  in  the  1 998-1999 
school  year.  Observation  data  were  hand-recorded  and  then  computerized  as  field  notes. 
A semi-structured  interview  guide,  provided  in  the  Appendix,  directed  the  interviews. 
Sixteen  of  the  1 8 interviews  were  audio-taped,  and  two  were  hand-recorded.  Once  data 
from  observations  and  interviews  were  transcribed,  they  were  entered  into  ATLAS. ti 
(Muhr,  1997),  a textual  data  base  manager.  This  computer  software  program  enabled 
retrieval  of  code-specific  reports  and  was  used  for  a two-stage  analysis  of  the  data. 

Through  the  use  of  interviews,  observations,  and  review  of  documents  and 
written  reports,  it  was  found  that  all  eight  exemplary  practices  of  the  middle  school 
concept  had  been  implemented  at  MSA  during  its  first  year  of  restructuring.  However, 
of  the  eight,  only  four  exemplary  practices  were  found  to  be  fully  institutionalized: 

(a)  interdisciplinary  team  organization,  (b)  exploratory  program,  (c)  successful  student 
experiences,  and  (d)  health  and  PE  program.  These  four  practices  were  considered  fully 
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implemented  by  80%  or  more  of  the  participants  that  responded  to  the  questions 
concerning  the  practices.  Also  observations,  documents,  and  written  reports  supported 
the  participants’  affirmative  responses  to  the  institutionalization  queries. 

The  following  factors  were  identified  by  the  participants  as  supporting  the  full 
institutionalization  of  interdisciplinary  teaming  organization: 

1.  Teacher  collegiality, 

2.  Common  planning  time, 

3.  Administrative  support, 

4.  Sharing  the  same  students, 

5.  Teaming  benefits  the  students, 

6.  Team  leaders, 

7.  Establishment  of  teaming  as  a given, 

8.  Diversity  of  team  membership,  and 

9.  Location  of  team  members’  classrooms. 

It  was  found  that  the  exploratory  program  became  fully  institutionalized  due  to  the 
following  supporting  factors: 

1 . Dedication  of  the  exploratory  teachers, 

2.  Variety  of  exploratory  courses  available, 

3.  Sixth-grade  exploratory  wheel, 

4.  Afterschool  program. 


5.  Administrative  support, 
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6.  Exploratory  is  district  mandated,  and 

7.  Facilities  for  the  exploratory  program. 

According  to  the  participants,  a program  ensuring  that  successful  student  experiences 
were  available  for  all  students  was  aided  through  the  support  of  the  following  factors: 

1 . Dedicated  faculty, 

2.  Many  opportunities  for  successful  experiences, 

3.  Interdisciplinary  team  organization, 

4.  Academic  Instructional  Plans  (AIPs), 

5.  Advisory  program, 

6.  PE  and  exploratory  programs, 

7.  Improved  student  discipline,  and 

8.  Students  recognizing  the  need  to  be  successful. 

Factors  that  supported  health  and  PE  to  become  fully  institutionalized  were  as  follows: 

1 . Daily  health  and  PE  instruction, 

2.  Specialization  of  the  PE  coaches, 

3.  Sunshine  State  Standards  in  health  and  PE, 

4.  flealth  and  PE  teacher  training, 

5.  Intramurals, 

6.  Other  classes  providing  health  instruction, 

7.  Students  like  the  health  and  PE  classes,  and 

8.  Students  bonding  with  health  and  PE  teachers. 
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Four  of  the  exemplary  practices  implemented  at  MSA,  although  not  discontinued, 
were  found  not  fully  institutionalized.  They  were  not  considered  fully  institutionalized 
by  80%  of  the  participants  responding  to  each  question.  The  four  practices  included 
(a)  advisory  program;  (b)  flexible  scheduling,  active  instruction,  and  specially  trained 
teachers;  (c)  shared  decision  making;  and  (d)  home  and  community  connection. 

Participants  suggested  the  following  factors  as  impeding  the  successful 
implementation  of  the  advisory  program: 

1 . Teacher  resistance  to  acting  as  an  advisor, 

2.  Lack  of  training  as  an  advisor, 

3.  Need  for  preparation  time  for  the  advisory  class, 

4.  Lack  of  PE  and  exploratory  staff  involvement  in  the  advisory  program, 

5.  Number  of  advisees  in  each  advisory  class, 

6.  Student  resistance  to  advisory  program, 

7.  Prescribed  activities  and  videos  for  the  advisory  program, 

8.  Use  of  the  advisory  period  for  study  hall, 

9.  Too  many  changes  in  advisory  program  over  the  years, 

10.  Interruptions  and  use  of  the  advisory  period  for  other  tasks, 

1 1 . Grading  practices  for  the  advisory  period,  and 

12.  Accountability  concerns  in  other  curriculum  areas. 

The  exemplary  practice  of  using  flexible  scheduling,  active  instruction,  and  specially 
trained  teachers  was  not  fully  institutionalized  according  to  participants  due  to  the 
following  impeding  factors: 
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1 . Teacher  resistance, 

2.  Standards  and  mandated  curriculum, 

3.  Lack  of  teacher  confidence  and  knowledge, 

4.  Teachers  with  too  many  responsibilities, 

5.  Pull-out  and  special  classes  impacting  team  schedules, 

6.  Class  size, 

7.  Teachers  with  previous  secondary  training, 

8.  Student  behavior, 

9.  Lack  of  follow-up  training, 

10.  Changes  in  administrative  leadership,  and 

1 1 . Teacher  turnover. 

Participants  believed  shared  decision  making  was  not  fully  institutionalized  due  to  the 
following  impeding  factors: 

1 . Personality  of  different  administrative  leaders, 

2.  Teachers  feeling  ineffective  when  participating  in  decision  making, 

3.  Mandated  policies, 

4.  Negative  attitudes  of  teachers, 

5.  Noncommitted  teachers, 

6.  Fear  of  reprisals,  and 

7.  Administration  turnover. 

Participants  cited  the  following  factors  as  impeding  the  full  institutionalization  of 
connecting  with  the  home  and  community: 
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1 . Parents  with  other  responsibilities  and  interests, 

2.  Rumors  about  the  middle  school, 

3.  Disinterested  parents, 

4.  Students  resisting  parent  involvement, 

5.  Limited  time  for  teachers  to  connect, 

6.  Parents  with  prior  negative  experience,  and 

7.  Parents  wanting  to  foster  students’  independence. 

Conclusions 

The  main  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  identify  factors  that  support  and  impede 
full  institutionalization  of  the  middle  school  concept.  Through  the  use  of  interviews, 
observations,  and  review  of  documents  and  written  report,  the  following  major 
conclusions  were  drawn  from  the  results  of  this  investigation. 

Supporting  Factors 

An  analysis  of  the  factors  supporting  interdisciplinary  team  organization  revealed 
that  a common  planning  time  increased  teacher  collegiality.  A supportive  climate  for 
sharing  ideas  and  concerns  benefited  the  students  who  were  common  to  all  the  teachers  on 
the  team.  Teams  of  teachers  composed  of  diverse  personalities  and  backgrounds,  located 
close  to  one  another,  and  led  by  effective  team  leaders  were  important  to  the  success  of 
this  practice.  MSA  had  all  these  factors  in  place  along  with  the  support  of  administrators 
according  to  interviews,  observations,  documents,  and  written  reports. 

The  exploratory  program  was  supported  most  by  "dedicated  teachers."  However, 
the  variety  of  courses  available  and  the  opportunity  for  sixth  graders  to  experience  the 
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courses  assisted  in  the  establishment  of  this  practice.  In  addition,  the  mandate  for 
exploratory  classes  at  middle  schools  from  the  district  and  administrative  support  aided 
institutionalization.  A strong  afterschool  program  and  appropriate  facilities  built  for  the 
different  exploratory  classes  solidified  the  full  institutionalization  of  the  exploratory 
program. 

Factors  that  supported  the  institutionalization  of  successful  student 
experiences  included  the  mention  of  three  of  the  other  practices:  (a)  advisory  program, 

(b)  interdisciplinary  team,  and  (c)  PE  and  exploratory  program.  "Dedicated  teachers" 
created  the  many  opportunities.  Improved  discipline  and  students’  recognition  of  the 
need  to  succeed  were  also  believed  to  be  important  as  were  the  new  Academic 
Improvement  Plan  (AIP)  procedures  mandated  by  the  state. 

Important  in  the  full  institutionalization  of  the  health  and  PE  program  were  daily 
classes  led  by  trained  teachers  who  specialized  in  particular  activities.  New  standards 
developed  by  the  state  also  supported  the  lessons  as  did  other  classes  provided  in  the 
sixth  grade  curriculum  and  science  classes.  One  participant  noted  the  importance  of 
students  liking  the  classes,  while  another  pointed  to  the  opportunity  for  students  to  bond 
with  the  health  and  PE  teachers. 

Four  of  the  factors  were  suggested  for  more  than  one  practice  and  thus  are 
considered  more  influential:  (a)  dedicated  faculty  members,  (b)  administrative  support, 

(c)  mandated  practices,  and  (d)  a focus  on  students’  needs  and  attitudes.  A supporting 
factor  proposed  for  the  exploratory  program  by  10  participants  and  for  successful 
student  experiences  by  8 participants  was  “dedicated  faculty  members.”  Participants 
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characterized  dedicated  faculty  as  teachers  who  work  beyond  the  school  day  and  put 
students  first.  They  are  serious  about  their  commitment  to  educating  all  students. 
Dedicated  teachers  do  what  they  can  to  ensure  that  students  are  successful. 

“Administrative  support”  was  mentioned  as  a factor  supporting  the  full 
institutionalization  of  interdisciplinary  team  organization  by  seven  participants  and  the 
exploratory  program  by  two  participants.  Administrators  provided  support  during  the 
initial  years  of  restructuring  by  encouraging  teachers  to  attend  conferences  and  visit  other 
schools.  Administrators  asked  teachers  for  input  on  team  assignments  and  listened 
actively  to  concerns  and  ideas.  Support  was  felt  when  administrators  did  not  encroach  on 
team  planning  time  with  other  duties.  Administrators  have  led  using  a bottom-up  type  of 
management.  Lastly,  administrators  have  found  the  funds  necessary  for  the  various 
programs  offered  on  campus. 

Middle  school  practices  that  are  part  of  the  middle  school  organization  of  MSA's 
district  are  considered  a “given”  by  the  faculty  as  they  are  district  mandated.  Three 
participants  felt  the  understood  establishment  of  interdisciplinary  team  organization  was 
a supporting  factor.  Another  participant  credited  that  the  exploratory  program  was 
district  mandated  as  a supporting  factor.  Teachers  knew  what  was  expected  of  them  and 
they  did  it. 

A common  thread  linking  factors  named  in  three  of  the  four  practices  identified  as 
fully  institutionalized  by  the  participants  was  the  focus  on  student  needs  and  attitudes. 
Four  participants  believed  that  interdisciplinary  teaming  benefited  the  students  and  that 
aided  this  practice’s  successful  implementation.  Teachers  with  the  same  students  shared 
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information  and  worked  to  find  ways  to  help  even  the  most  challenging  students. 
Providing  successful  student  experiences  was  enhanced  by  the  factor  that  students 
recognized  the  need  to  be  successful  one  participant  stated.  Students  came  to  school 
prepared  to  do  what  was  expected.  Factors  that  supported  the  health  and  PE  program  to 
progress  to  full  implementation  were  that  students  liked  the  health  and  PE  classes 
according  to  one  participant  and  that  students  bonded  with  their  health  and  PE  teacher 
according  to  another  participant.  PE  teachers  had  the  opportunity  to  observe  students  in 
large  group  settings  and  could  often  target  students  that  needed  social  interventions.  By 
nurturing  the  students,  the  PE  teachers  provided  a program  that  was  both  appreciated  by 
students  and  beneficial  to  them. 

Impeding  Factors 

Participants  suggested  that  teacher  resistance  impeded  the  successful 
implementation  of  the  advisory  program.  This  resistance  may  have  been  compounded  by 
a lack  of  teacher  training  in  how  to  deliver  an  advisory  program  and  a lack  of  time  for 
preparation.  Advisory  teachers  were  initially  provided  with  prescribed  activities  and 
videos,  but  these  were  also  viewed  as  impeding  the  institutionalization  of  the  program 
since  they  became  repetitious  and  redundant.  Participants  indicated  that  advisory  classes 
had  too  many  students  to  effectively  reach  each  one.  The  number  of  students  was  directly 
affected  by  the  discontinuation  of  including  PE  and  exploratory  teachers  as  advisors. 

Also,  the  advisory  program  at  MSA  has  evolved  into  a study  hall.  The  various 
interruptions  and  other  homeroom  type  tasks  have  negatively  affected  the  program. 
Participants  felt  the  many  changes  the  advisory  program  has  undergone  over  the  years 
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have  adversely  affected  it.  Changes  mentioned  were  moving  the  advisory  class  to  different 
times  during  the  day,  having  interest  clubs  and  intramurals  at  advisory  time,  and 
specifying  daily  activities.  Interviewees  pointed  to  the  absence  of  grades  as  a factor,  and 
this  could  be  related  to  student  resistance  to  participating  in  the  activities.  Finally,  the 
recent  emphasis  by  state  legislators  on  accountability  and  standards  has  impeded  the 
teachers'  abilities  to  focus  on  the  needs  of  the  advisory  program. 

Eleven  factors  were  identified  as  impeding  the  institutionalization  of  flexible 
scheduling,  active  instruction,  and  specially  trained  teachers.  Four  of  the  factors  involved 
the  teachers.  Teacher  resistance  to  employing  these  exemplary  practices,  their  lack  of 
confidence  and  knowledge  in  using  the  practices,  being  overwhelmed  by  the  day-to-day 
activities,  and  previous  training  in  secondary  methods  instead  of  middle  school  methods 
adversely  affected  implementation.  These  factors  may  be  related  to  the  impeding  factor  of 
teacher  turnover.  Teachers  who  had  received  appropriate  training  to  implement  flexible 
scheduling  and  active  instruction  did  not  receive  follow-up  training  or  guidance  and  thus 
did  not  successfully  employ  the  methods  from  the  training.  Also  identified  as  an  impeding 
factor  was  the  recently  implemented  state-mandated  standards  and  curriculum.  Other 
impeding  factors  identified  included  class  size,  student  behavior  during  active  instruction, 
student  behavior  during  longer  classes,  and  special  classes  that  pulled  the  students  out  of 
the  regular  core  classes.  Changes  in  administrative  leadership  further  impeded  the  use  of 
flexible  scheduling,  active  instruction,  and  the  opportunity  to  specially  train  the  middle 
school  teachers  according  to  participants. 
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Factors  attributed  as  impeding  the  full  institutionalization  of  shared  decision 
making  included  teachers  with  negative  attitudes  towards  the  process  and  a lack  of  teacher 
commitment  to  the  process.  Teachers'  beliefs  that  they  were  ineffective  when  involved  in 
shared  decision  making  could  be  correlated  to  their  acceptance  that  many  policies  on 
curriculum  and  procedural  issues  are  mandated  by  the  state  or  district  and  could  not  be 
changed.  The  personalities  of  some  of  the  administrative  leaders  at  the  school  throughout 
the  13  years  inhibited  shared  decision  making  as  did  the  turnover  of  administrative  staff. 
Indeed,  not  knowing  how  the  administrator  would  react  to  suggestions  and  fear  of  reprisal 
may  have  also  limited  the  participation  in  shared  decision  making. 

When  asked  to  identify  impeding  factors  to  the  full  institutionalization  of 
connecting  with  the  home  and  community,  participants  pointed  toward  the  parents 
themselves.  Five  participants  recognized  that  parents  had  other  responsibilities  and 
interests  while  another  four  participants  believed  that  parents  were  not  interested  in  being 
involved  in  education.  Parents  may  have  heard  negative  rumors  about  MSA  which  caused 
their  reluctance  to  be  involved.  They  may  also  have  had  prior  negative  experiences  when 
attempting  to  be  involved,  or  they  may  have  distanced  themselves  to  foster  their 
student’s  independence.  Students  themselves  may  have  impeded  the  connection  of  home 
and  community  as  they  sought  to  become  independent.  Lastly,  teachers  did  not  have  time 
to  make  the  connection  with  home  and  community. 

Seven  of  the  factors  were  suggested  for  more  than  one  practice  and  are  considered 
by  the  researcher  to  be  more  influential  than  those  mentioned  for  one  practice.  Those 
seven  practices  are  (a)  teacher  resistance;  (b)  lack  of  training;  (c)  time  management; 
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(d)  accountability  issues,  curriculum  standards,  and  mandates;  (e)  student  behavior; 

(f)  class  size;  and  (g)  changes  in  leadership. 

Teacher  resistance  was  identified  20  times  by  12  participants  as  an  impeding 
factor  for  three  of  the  exemplary  practices.  Nine  participants  mentioned  teacher  resistance 
as  impeding  the  advisory  program;  eight  participants  mentioned  it  as  a factor  limiting 
implementation  of  flexible  scheduling,  active  instruction,  and  specially  trained  teachers; 
and  three  viewed  teacher  resistance  as  negatively  affecting  shared  decision  making. 
Participants  believed  teachers  resisted  certain  practices  because  they  were  not  trained  in 
the  area,  disagreed  with  the  philosophy,  or  were  unwilling  to  expend  the  effort  in  planning 
for  the  class  or  activity.  Teacher  resistance  may  also  have  been  an  outcome  of  negative 
student  behavior  or  prior  negative  experiences. 

A lack  of  training  to  properly  present  the  advisory  program  and  incorporate 
flexible  scheduling  and  active  instruction  coupled  with  follow-up  training  was  identified 
13  times  by  1 1 participants  as  impeding  full  institutionalization  of  the  middle  school 
concept.  Participants  believed  that  teachers  did  not  feel  comfortable  with  advisement 
activities  because  they  did  not  receive  intensive  training  in  the  area.  Teachers  also  lacked 
confidence  to  adjust  the  schedules  or  use  techniques  that  encouraged  active  learning. 

A third  factor  related  to  time  management  emerged  for  three  of  the  practices: 

(a)  advisory  program;  (b)  flexible  scheduling,  active  instruction,  and  specially  trained 
teachers;  and  (c)  home  and  community  connection.  Eight  participants  identified  the  need 
for  lesson  preparation  time,  parent  contact  time,  and  time  to  just  lessen  the  feeling  of 
being  overwhelmed  . 
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Accountability  issues,  curriculum  standards,  and  mandates  from  the  state  and 
district  were  named  as  factors  that  impeded  the  full  institutionalization  of  three  of  the 
practices:  (a)  advisory  program;  (b)  flexible  scheduling,  active  instruction,  and  specially 
trained  teachers;  and  (c)  shared  decision  making.  These  factors  were  mentioned  eight 
times  by  six  participants.  One  participant  believed  accountability  issues  and  the  focus  on 
standardized  testing  inhibited  complete  implementation  of  the  advisory  program  as 
teachers  focused  more  on  curriculum  than  guidance-type  activities.  Participants  believed 
mandates  impeded  effective  shared  decision  making  since  various  decisions  were  made  by 
the  state  legislature  and  district  level  administrators  and  simply  communicated  to  the 
teachers.  It  was  also  indicated  that  use  of  flexible  scheduling,  active  instruction,  and 
specially  trained  teachers  was  limited  by  standards  and  mandates.  Teachers  were  very 
conscientious  about  not  using  time  that  another  teacher  needed  to  teach  his  or  her 
subject’s  standards.  They  were  particularly  aware  of  the  need  for  math  teachers  to  cover  a 
certain  amount  of  material  each  year. 

Students  affected  the  full  institutionalization  of  the  middle  school  concept  through 
improper  behavior  during  flexibly  scheduled  classes  and  active  instruction  according  to 
three  participants.  Participants  related  poor  behavior  to  students’  inability  to  stay  on 
task  for  longer  period  of  times.  Teachers  would  not  implement  active  instructional 
techniques  if  students  were  not  mature  enough  to  work  in  pairs  or  groups.  Student 
resistance  to  advisor}'  activities  negatively  affected  full  implementation  according  to  three 
other  participants.  The  students  refused  to  do  the  activities  or  claimed  they  had  done  the 
same  thing  the  previous  year.  One  participant  believed  students’  resistance  to  their 
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parents’  involvement  was  a negative  factor  since  students  in  middle  school  are  trying  to 
distance  themselves  from  parents  and  do  not  want  their  parents  seen  on  campus. 

Six  participants  identified  the  class  size  as  an  impeding  factor  in  institutionalizing 
the  middle  school  concept.  Three  of  the  participants  believed  class  size  inhibited  the 
advisory  program  from  being  realized  as  it  is  difficult  to  develop  a mentor-type 
relationship  with  25  or  more  students.  Three  other  participants  believed  the  size  of  the 
classes  impeded  the  use  of  active  instruction.  Interviewees  stated  that  not  only  was  it 
challenging  to  observe  and  actively  interact  with  30  or  more  students  doing  various 
activities  but  also  the  curriculum  had  to  be  individually  modified  for  more  special  needs 
students. 

The  last  factor  identified  for  multiple  practices  was  the  changes  in  administrative 
leadership  that  had  occurred  at  MSA  in  its  13  years.  Two  participants  attributed  the  lack 
of  consistency  in  leadership  as  impeding  the  use  of  flexible  scheduling  and  active 
instruction  and  the  continuation  of  special  middle  school  training  opportunities  for  the 
faculty.  They  believed  that  the  first  middle  school  administrator  set  the  tone  through  her 
enthusiasm,  and  only  recently  has  another  principal  encouraged  flexible  scheduling, 
cooperative  learning,  and  additional  training.  Another  participant  felt  administrative 
turnover  inhibited  shared  decision  making  since  replacement  administrators  were  not  that 
cognizant  of  middle  school  practices. 

Implications 

The  eight  exemplary  middle  school  practices  were  found  to  be  in  place  at  MSA 
after  13  years  with  four  being  fully  institutionalized  and  four  being  only  partially 
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institutionalized.  The  results  of  this  study  suggest  the  following  findings  are  important  to 
achieving  full  institutionalization  of  the  middle  school  concept. 

Dedicated  teachers  were  credited  most  frequently  with  supporting  full 
implementation  of  exemplary  middle  school  practices.  Resistance  by  teachers  was 
identified  most  frequently  as  an  impeding  factor.  Effective  team  organization  with 
common  planning  time  has  been  found  by  the  Project  on  High  Performance  Learning 
Communities  (HPLC)  study  directed  by  Robert  Felner  to  have  a positive  impact  on  how 
teachers  perform  and  how  teachers  perceive  the  quality  of  their  work  lives.  Effective  team 
organization  with  common  planning  time  must  be  provided  and  sustained  as  it  positively 
affects  teachers’  attitudes  and  performance  (Erb  & Stevenson,  1 999a). 

Lack  of  teacher  training  was  also  mentioned  often  as  an  impeding  factor.  Teacher 
resistance  may  be  linked  to  lack  of  training.  Therefore,  it  is  recommended  that  districts 
expend  time  and  energy  in  training  the  faculty.  Initial  middle  school  training  in  the  areas  of 
adolescent  development,  age-appropriate  practices,  cultural  differences,  and  research  in 
middle  level  education  needs  to  be  a requirement  of  all  teachers  on  staff.  Middle  school 
training  should  not  be  required  only  of  seventh-  and  eighth-grade  language  arts,  reading, 
math,  science  and  social  studies  teachers.  It  should  be  required  of  sixth-grade  teachers, 

ESE  teachers,  exploratory  teachers,  and  PE  teachers.  On-going  staff  development  with 
follow-up  contact  also  needs  to  be  provided  to  maintain  the  enthusiasm  of  the  teachers. 
Lipsitz  et  al.  (1997)  posited,  “Effective  staff  development  is  an  essential  element  of 
school  reform,  and  school  districts  will  have  to  devote  more  local  resources  to  a broad 


spectrum  ...  if  they  are  to  achieve  and  sustain  improved  student  outcomes’’  (p.  536). 
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When  teachers  appear  to  be  resistant  to  a practice,  specific  staff  development  that 
includes  action  research  and  discussion  groups  should  be  held.  A consultant  with 
expertise  in  the  particular  practice  should  be  contracted  to  help  the  teachers  better 
understand  and  implement  the  practice.  Felner's  study  found  that  when  more 
opportunities  of  different  types  of  staff  development  were  available,  higher  levels  of 
practices  that  produce  desired  student  outcomes  occurred  (NCPE.  1 998).  If  teachers  at 
the  middle  school  level  continue  to  be  resistant,  they  should  be  assisted  to  find  positions 
at  a level  of  education  that  they  can  support. 

Another  finding  of  this  research  was  that  supportive  leadership  acted  as  a positive 
influence  towards  the  full  institutionalization  of  the  middle  school  concept.  However, 
frequent  administrative  turnover  has  been  a detriment  to  the  process.  Felner’s  study 
concurred  that  frequent  turnovers  in  administrative  staff  seriously  disrupt  the 
institutionalization  of  the  middle  school  concept  (Lipsitz  et  al.,  1997).  Since  this  was  an 
emergent  study  of  middle  school  restructuring  based  on  teacher  perceptions,  little  has 
been  written  in  this  research  regarding  the  role  of  leadership.  However,  Lipsitz  et  al. 

( 1 997)  recognized  that 

districtwide  coordinators  have  provided  vision  and  day-to-day  know-how  to  their 
colleagues  in  many  schools  and  communities.  They  have  provided  the  glue  that 
holds  the  school-improvement  enterprise  together,  despite  budget  cuts, 
demographics  shifts,  and  superintendents’  comings  and  goings.  In  the  most 
successful  districtwide  middle-level  efforts,  there  is  someone  who  serves,  in  effect, 
as  “Mr.  or  Ms.  Middle-Grades  Reform,”  someone  with  both  the  commitment  and 
the  skill  to  serve  as  leader,  facilitator,  manager,  strategic  planner,  entrepreneur,  and 
substantive  expert.  This  coordinator  . . . has  emerged  as  the  essential  element  for 
district-level  middle-grades  reform.  When  middle-level  improvement  begins  at  the 
individual  school  site,  we  find  the  same  dynamic:  where  school  improvement  takes 
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hold,  someone  takes  leadership,  whether  a principal  or  a chair  of  the  school 
improvement  plan.”  (p.  536) 

This  researcher  recommends  that  districts  desiring  to  institutionalize  the  middle  school 
concept,  or  that  are  considering  middle  school  reform,  allocate  a position  for  a district- 
level  middle  school  coordinator.  This  person  can  ensure  continuation  of  central  office 
support  by  educating  new  school  board  members  and  providing  the  vision  "that  translates 
into  mobilizing  rhetoric  and  enabling  action”  (Lipsitz  et  al.,  1997,  p.  537).  In  addition,  the 
coordinator  could  oversee  administrative  assignments  and  ensure  that  all  middle  school 
administrators  are  trained  in  the  areas  of  adolescent  development,  age-appropriate 
practices,  middle  school  philosophy  and  leadership,  facilitative  leadership,  and  shared 
decision  making. 

A middle  school’s  function  is  to  serve  its  students.  Therefore,  it  is  recommended 

that  all  practices  and  strategies  place  the  students’  needs  and  attitudes  as  the  focal  point. 

Teachers  and  administrators  should  continue  to  find  a variety  of  means  to  provide 

successful  experiences  in  the  areas  of  academics,  social  interactions,  emotional  growth, 

and  physical  fitness.  Erb  and  Stevenson  (1999b)  stated  the  following: 

Schooling  can  no  longer  be  viable  if  it  is  limited  to  just  being  about  accepted 
structures  such  as  courses  and  schedules  and  requirements;  the  complete  content 
of  living  and  learning  must  be  configured  to  develop  the  interests  and  abilities  of  all 
students,  (p.  63) 

Students  need  to  learn  how  to  make  good  choices,  become  good  citizens,  and  have 
opportunities  to  explore  career  opportunities.  Felner,  the  director  of  the  HPLC  study, 
suggested  in  an  interview  with  Stevenson  and  Erb  (1999b)  that  schools  need  to  provide 
growth-inducing  environments  which  foster  student  success.  The  advisory  program  and 
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interdisciplinary  team  provide  the  conduit  for  understanding  and  developing  the  whole 
child  while  the  PE  and  exploratory  program  support  the  early  adolescents’  needs  to 
expand  their  knowledge  base  in  accordance  with  the  middle  school  concept. 

The  advisory  program  was  found  to  be  the  least  successfully  implemented 
practice  at  MSA,  yet  it  is  the  component  designed  to  meet  the  affective  needs  of  the 
students  (Beane  & Lipka,  1987;  Clark  & Clark,  1994).  Researchers  have  shown  that 
implementing  and  maintaining  an  advisory  program  that  provides  a secure,  nurturing 
environment  where  young  adolescents  experience  the  academic,  social,  and  emotional 
development  within  a secure,  nurturing  environment  is  difficult  (George  & Alexander. 
1993;  Digby  et  al.,  1995).  Based  on  the  results  of  this  study,  it  is  recommended  that  each 
middle  school  faculty  develop  a mission  statement  for  its  advisory  program  with  clearly 
stated  expectations.  Once  the  faculty  determines  the  direction  it  wants  the  advisory 
program  to  take,  monitoring  of  the  program  must  occur.  Advisory  periods  must  be  used 
for  advisement  activities  that  meet  the  mission  of  the  program.  If  the  program  is  designed 
to  serve  small  groups  of  students,  all  faculty  members  including  PE  and  exploratory 
teachers  must  be  involved  by  leading  an  advisory  class.  Effective  means  of  communication 
between  team  members  and  PE  and  exploratory  teachers  with  different  planning  periods 
must  be  developed  to  make  this  recommendation  viable. 

Teachers  at  MSA  were  characterized  as  unable  to  teach  an  advisement  class 
effectively  due  to  lack  of  training  and  resistance  to  employ  strategies  and  lessons 
provided  by  the  school.  Therefore,  a recommendation  to  help  effectively  institutionalize 
an  advisory  program  would  be  to  provide  intensive  training  and  support  to  advisors. 
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WV 

Training  should  focus  on  the  purpose  of  the  advisory  component,  appropriate  lessons 
and  activities  for  early  adolescents,  and  developing  a mentoring  relationship.  A support 
group  of  advisors  should  be  created  to  share  successful  experiences  and  to  develop 
solutions  to  troublesome  situations. 

The  instructional  and  curriculum  related  practice  of  flexible  scheduling,  active 
instruction,  and  specially  trained  teachers  was  found  not  to  be  fully  institutionalized  at 
the  middle  school  identified  as  the  case  in  this  study.  Although  flexible  scheduling  was 
available  to  all  interdisciplinary  teams,  some  teams  were  unable  to  employ  it  due  to  ESE 
pullout  classes  or  special  classes  for  Spanish.  It  is  the  recommendation  of  this  researcher 
that  interdisciplinary  team  leaders  be  involved  in  schedule  planning  so  there  is  no  cross- 
teaming. Each  ESE  teacher  needs  to  be  assigned  to  one  team  and  the  students  under  that 
teacher  assigned  to  the  same  team.  Teachers  need  continued  encouragement  to  use  active 
instructional  strategies  that  engage  students  as  participants  in  learning  instead  of  as 
audience  members.  The  Turning  Points  recommendation  to  deepen  the  curriculum  bv 
teaching  a “core  of  common  knowledge”  referred  to  more  than  just  content.  Felner’s 
HPLC  study  suggested  curricula  and  instructional  programs  be  improved  by  teaching 
students  to  (a)  think  critically,  (b)  develop  healthful  lifestyles,  (c)  be  active  citizens,  and 
(d)  learn  as  well  as  test  successfully  (Erb  & Stevenson,  1998).  Erb  and  Stevenson  (1998) 
stated.  "For  curriculum  change  to  occur,  teachers  must  believe  in  promoting  deep 
conceptual  understanding  as  opposed  to  helping  students  build  a large  ‘fund  of  facts’” 

(p.  69).  Even  with  interdisciplinary  teaming  fully  institutionalized  at  MSA,  team  teachers 
may  not  have  had  staff  development  which  empowered  team  members  with  the 
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knowledge,  skills,  and  abilities  to  use  flexible  scheduling  and  integrated  curriculum.  The 
HPLC  project  found  that  often  teachers  received  conflicting  messages  about  expectations. 
Teaching  curriculum  using  active  instruction  with  flexible  scheduling  may  appear  to 
conflict  with  the  state  and  district’s  promotion  of  raising  test  scores  (Stevenson  & Erb, 

1 998).  Middle  school  leaders  must  support  teachers  as  they  try  innovative  strategies. 
Leaders  must  also  find  creative  ways  to  provide  more  time  to  teachers  during  the  school 
day  to  observe  other  teachers  using  active  instruction.  An  action  plan  should  be 
developed  by  each  teacher  with  his  or  her  evaluator  to  ensure  ongoing  training  in  age- 
appropriate  teaching  techniques.  This  training  should  include  modules  developed  by  the 
district  that  assist  teachers  to  recognize  how  flexible  scheduling  and  active  teaching 
complement  the  new  accountability  standards.  Erb  and  Stevenson  (1998)  concluded, 
“Teachers  have  to  believe  in  and  have  the  resources  to  change  the  way  they  teach  in  their 
classrooms”  (p.  71).  One  way  to  accomplish  this  is  by  providing  professional 
development. 

In  order  to  institutionalize  shared  decision  making,  this  researcher  recommends 
that  middle  schools  establish  and  maintain  program  improvement  councils  that  meet  on  a 
preset  schedule  throughout  the  year.  George  and  Alexander  (1993)  recommended  that 
such  a council  be  composed  of  administrators,  teachers,  and  other  school  and  community 
members.  This  council  would  develop  and  monitor  schoolwide  vision  as  well  as  make 
adjustments  to  the  middle  school  program  when  needed.  Decision-making  opportunities 
must  be  provided  to  this  council  and  to  the  interdisciplinary  teams.  Administrative 
leaders  must  be  open  to  suggestions,  and  they  need  to  listen  actively  to  those 
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stakeholders  with  years  of  experience  at  the  middle  school  level.  Leaders  must  seek  to 
empower  the  teachers.  It  is  also  recommended  that  all  team  leaders  attend  leadership 
training  along  with  school  administrators. 

A finding  of  this  study  was  that  participants  did  not  believe  MSA  had  established 
a connection  with  home  and  community.  This  researcher  believes  that  this  perception  was 
based  primarily  on  the  level  of  parent  involvement  with  the  teams.  After  making 
observations  of  different  events  and  reviewing  documents  and  written  reports,  this 
researcher  found  that  the  faculty  of  MSA  attempted  in  many  ways  to  connect  with  home 
and  community.  Teams  were  actively  involved  in  service  learning  opportunities  that 
supported  community  programs.  Communication  with  parents  was  made  through  the 
monthly  newsletters  and  newspaper  stories.  Teachers  invited  parents  to  team 
conferences.  A recommendation  would  be  to  redefine  what  successtul  connection  with  the 
home  and  community  is  with  the  faculty.  Also  of  importance  is  the  continuation  of 
providing  common  planning  time  for  teams.  The  HPLC  study  indicated  that  the 
availability  and  frequency  of  common  planning  time  positively  correlated  with  improved 
parent  connections  (Erb  & Stevenson,  1999a).  To  increase  further  parent  involvement  in 
student  learning,  it  would  be  beneficial  if  interdisciplinary  teams  would  be  available  for 
conferences  in  the  evening  hours. 

Finally,  if  districts  want  middle  schools  with  fully  institutionalized  exemplary 
practices,  they  must  fully  fund  all  the  practices  and  support  them  regardless  of  the 
withdrawal  of  state  funds  and  budgetary  constraints.  According  to  Lipsitz  et  al.  (1997), 
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Loss  of  intensity  and  focus  has  been  the  single  greatest  barrier  to  comprehensive 
and  sustained  middle-grades  reform.  The  presence  of  an  initial  capital  investment, 
backed  by  the  credibility'  of  a respected  foundation  and  the  attentiveness  of  an 
engaged  program  officer,  concentrates  the  attention  of  a school,  a school  district, 
and  even  a state,  but  only  for  a limited  amount  of  time.  Too  often,  when  the 
foundation  leaves,  the  program  dies  because  intensity  and  focus  are  lost.  (p.  538) 

This  research  found  that  district-mandated  practices  that  are  supported  by  district  level 

staff  have  more  chance  of  being  fully  implemented.  Interdisciplinary  team  common 

planning  time  is  the  practice  that  provides  the  opportunity  to  meet  the  unique  need  of 

middle  school  students,  yet  common  planning  time  is  often  mentioned  as  an  area  where 

funding  can  be  cut.  Discontinuation  of  interdisciplinary  team  planning  time  would  remove 

the  support  group  of  middle  school  teachers  from  which  they  receive  assistance  from 

peers,  interact  as  creative  problem  solvers  for  the  benefit  of  students,  gain  courage  to 

initiate  new  ways  of  teaching,  and  share  some  of  the  tedious  but  necessary  tasks  of 

teaching.  It  would  also  limit  students’  access  to  the  exploratory  classes  and  PE  and  health; 

the  exploratory  program  allows  students  to  experience  many  areas  of  potential  interests 

while  the  PE  program  provides  proper  physical  training  as  well  as  health  education.  This 

researcher  recommends  that  middle  schools  continue  to  fund  a variety  of  exploratory 

experiences  through  the  exploratory  classes,  interest  groups,  and  after  school  programs. 

Sixth-grade  students  must  be  able  to  receive  an  introduction  to  the  different  opportunities 

through  the  course  offering  of  a sixth-grade  wheel  rotation.  Once  they  have  been 

introduced  to  the  possibilities,  they  can  specialize  during  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades. 

Exploratory  and  PE  programs  must  be  maintained  as  they  meet  the  developmental  needs 

of  early  adolescents  as  well  as  providing  students  with  successful  experiences. 
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Recommendations 

A number  of  findings  in  this  study  may  have  implications  for  other  research  in  the 
area  of  institutionalization  of  middle  school  concept. 

1.  Researchers  may  wish  to  replicate  this  study  at  a middle  school  that  meets  the 
same  criteria  to  enhance  the  depth  of  literature  in  this  area.  Since  qualitative  methods  of 
research  limit  generaiizability  of  the  results,  further  research  would  increase  the  external 
validity  of  the  findings. 

2.  A comparison  study  between  a district  providing  common  planning  for 
interdisciplinary  teams  and  a district  that  does  not  would  provide  insight  into  the 
importance  of  this  practice. 

3.  A study  that  investigates  the  level  of  commitment  by  middle  school  teachers  to 
the  middle  school  concept  and  relates  it  with  the  level  of  teacher  resistance  to  the  various 
exemplary  middle  school  practices  would  contribute  further  insight  into  successful 
institutionalization  of  middle  school  practices. 

4.  An  overview  of  middle  school  certification  policies  in  the  50  states  would  be 
helpful  in  establishing  national  standards  of  teacher  certification  for  middle  schools. 

5.  Further  study  needs  to  be  conducted  on  the  relationship  between  teachers 
trained  in  middle  school  concept  and  level  of  institutionalization  of  the  concept. 

6.  A study  that  investigates  longevity  of  middle  school  trained  leaders  at  a 
particular  site  and  its  relationship  to  effective  middle  schools  is  recommended. 

7.  An  investigation  of  school  districts  that  allocate  funding  for  a district  level 
middle  school  coordinator  and  the  level  of  institutionalization  of  the  middle  school 
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concept  in  those  districts  would  be  helpful  in  establishing  the  importance  of  such  a 
position. 

8.  Further  research  is  needed  in  the  field  of  active  instruction  and  its  relationship 
to  positive  student  achievement. 

9.  A study  to  identity  successful  shared  decision-making  practices  at  exemplary 
middle  schools  would  be  beneficial. 

10.  Finally,  research  needs  to  be  done  to  identify  effective  middle  school  advisory 
programs  and  factors  that  support  full  institutionalization  of  these  programs. 


APPENDIX 
INTERVIEW  GUIDE 


Structured  Format 

1 . Describe  how  you  became  a faculty  member  of  Middle  School  A. 

2.  How  many  years  have  you  been  on  the  faculty? 

3.  What  grade/s  and  subject  area/s  have  you  taught  since  1986? 

4.  Did  you  support  the  change  from  junior  high  school  to  middle  school?  Why  or  why 
not? 

5.  Why  did  you  stay  during  the  transition  to  middle  school  or  join  the  middle  school 
during  its  first  year? 

6.  What  type  of  middle  school  training  have  you  received? 

Unstructured  Format  ( suggested  probest 

1 . Do  you  feel  the  advisory  program  is  fully  institutionalized  at  Middle  School  A? 
Explain. 

a.  What  factors  have  supported  the  implementation  of  the  advisory  program? 

b.  What  factors  have  impeded  implementation  of  the  advisory  program? 

c.  What  needs  to  be  done  to  reach  full  institutionalization  of  the  advisory 
program  or  what  needs  to  occur  to  sustain  full  institutionalization  of  the 
advisory  program? 

2.  Do  you  feel  interdisciplinary  teaming  organization  is  fully  institutionalized  at  Middle 
School  A?  Explain. 

a.  What  factors  have  supported  the  full  implementation  interdisciplinary 
teaming? 
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b.  What  factors  have  impeded  implementation  of  interdisciplinary  teaming? 

c.  What  needs  to  be  done  to  reach  full  institutionalization  of  interdisciplinary 
teaming  organization  or  what  needs  to  occur  to  sustain  full  institutionalization 
of  interdisciplinary  teaming  organization? 

3.  Do  you  feel  an  exploratory  program  is  fully  institutionalized  at  Middle  School  A? 
Explain. 

a.  What  factors  have  supported  the  exploratory  program  implementation? 

b.  What  factors  have  impeded  the  implementation  of  the  exploratory  program? 

c.  What  needs  to  be  done  to  reach  full  institutionalization  of  the  exploratory 
program  or  what  needs  to  occur  to  sustain  full  institutionalization  of  the 
exploratory  program? 

4.  Do  you  feel  Middle  School  A has  fully  institutionalized  flexible  scheduling,  active 
instruction,  and  specially  trained  teachers?  Explain. 

a.  What  factors  have  supported  implementation  of  flexible  scheduling?  Active 
instruction?  Specially  trained  teachers? 

b.  What  factors  have  impeded  implementation  of  flexible  scheduling?  Active 
instruction?  Specially  trained  teachers? 

c.  What  needs  to  be  done  to  reach  full  institutionalization  of  flexible  scheduling, 
active  instruction,  specially  trained  teachers,  or  what  needs  to  occur  to  sustain 
full  institutionalization  of  flexible  scheduling,  active  instruction,  and  specially 
trained  teachers? 

5.  Do  you  feel  Middle  School  A has  fully  institutionalized  shared  decision  making? 
Explain. 

a.  What  factors  have  supported  implementation  of  shared  decision  making? 

b.  What  factors  have  impeded  implementation  of  shared  decision  making? 

c.  What  needs  to  be  done  to  reach  full  institutionalization  of  shared  decision 
making  or  what  needs  to  occur  to  sustain  full  institutionalization  of  shared 
decision  making? 
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6.  Do  you  feel  Middle  School  A has  fully  institutionalized  a plan  to  provide  successful 
student  experiences  for  all  students?  Explain. 

a.  What  factors  have  supported  implementation  of  a plan  for  successful  student 
experiences  for  all? 

b.  What  factors  have  impeded  implementation  of  a plan  for  successful  student 
experiences  for  all? 

c.  What  needs  to  be  done  to  reach  full  institutionalization  of  a plan  for  successful 
student  experiences  for  all,  or  what  needs  to  occur  to  sustain  full 
institutionalization  of  a plan  to  provide  successful  student  experiences  for  all? 

7.  Do  you  feel  Middle  School  A has  fully  institutionalized  health  and  physical 
education?  Explain. 

a.  What  factors  have  supported  implementation  of  health  and  physical 
education? 

b.  What  factors  have  impeded  implementation  of  health  and  physical  education? 

c.  What  needs  to  be  done  to  reach  full  institutionalization  of  health  and  physical 
education  or  what  needs  to  occur  to  sustain  full  institutionalization  of  health 
and  physical  education? 

8.  Do  you  feel  Middle  School  A has  successfully  connected  with  home  and  community? 
Explain. 

a.  What  factors  have  supported  the  connection  with  home  and  community? 

b.  What  factors  have  impeded  the  connection  with  home  and  community? 

c.  What  needs  to  be  done  to  fully  connect  with  home  and  community,  or  what 
needs  to  occur  to  sustain  complete  connection  with  home  and  community? 

9.  Overall,  do  you  feel  Middle  School  A qualifies  as  an  exemplary  middle  school? 
Explain. 

a.  Overall,  what  factors  support  sustaining  an  exemplary  middle  school? 

b.  Overall,  What  factors  impede  sustaining  an  exemplar)7  middle  school? 
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